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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 505.—-JULY, 1980, 


Art. 1—THE FREEDOM OF ENGLAND. 


THE intent of the present writing is to convince Empire 
Free-traders, by an appeal to history, that they are half 
wrong; and history with his pensive and melancholy 
face is the master to whom we all must go. But the 
history hardest to read is the history passing under our 
eyes. The physical world of mountains, rivers, seas, and 
plains appears to have been created by a series of cata- 
clysms, merely because the slow eternal process passed 
unobserved. A man who lived on the earth from the 
beginning of time would possibly discover no change. 
Political institutions in a civilised community are equally 
slow. Their history is recorded as a sequence of dramatic 
events, as if they were immutable by development and 
self-evolution alone. Magna Carta, Parliament, Common- 
wealth, Restoration defy the historian. There were no 
newspapers in those days; because there are now so 
many, so much written, and therefore so little understood, 
the history of the modern Revolution is equally obscure. 
The British Empire entered the War as an Empire. It 
emerged as a Commonwealth of Nations—words which 
some one discovered in the dictionary, without close 
research into the meaning of either term. For the 
purpose of rhetoric, Empire and Commonwealth, as 
equivalent and interchangeable terms, will do very well ; 
although to the historical ear the one has an ominous 
sound, and Empire to the timorous must not be so much 
as named. All are agreed, however, that these new 
nations are not nations in any sense that up to the present 
has been implicit in the term. 

The great British Charters did nothing more than 
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give legal sanction to a state of mind that had slowly 
come into being. That has been the history of England 
internally, and in respect of the various communities 
overseas that grew from Colonies into Dominions. During 
the nineteenth century, these Charters were somewhat 
grudgingly bestowed ; but that is now the platitude which 
makes all colonial history so uniform and so tiresome. 
With infinite patience, England nursed and nourished 
those colonies, defended them, and fought for them, with 
little return, even of gratitude, for the blood and treasure 
poured out on their behalf. They cried and sulked ; 
they threatened and intrigued. When England had no 
longer the will or desire to control, they were bidden to 
go in peace, taking with them all their earnings and all 
their heritage. 

This transfer of responsibility and power was con- 
tinuous. It could be had for persistent asking ; at times 
it was forced upon the Colonies against their will. Lord 
Elgin, the legitimate successor of Lord Durham in 
Canada, insisted upon signing a Bill duly passed by the 
Canadian Legislature. He was stoned in the streets of 
Montreal, and the Parliament building was burned down. 
Lord Byng, on the other hand, refused to accept the 
advice of his ministers; the power to repeat the per- 
formance was promptly removed from his successors. 
They were transformed into representatives of the Crown, 
not the agents of the British Government; and the 
Dominions Office was separated from the Colonial. 
Bonar Law, with his capacity for seeing and speaking 
the truth, disclosed the situation twenty years ago, when, 
in answer to a casual question in the House of Commons, 
he replied that he knew of no means by which an unwilling 
Dominion could be retained within the Empire. 

The War changed nothing ; it merely proved that the 
Dominions were determined to remain within the Empire. 
But the time had come to sign the papers by which the 
transfer of dominion might be formally notified to the 
world. That act was performed by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. The Imperial problem was solved by 
the bold declaration that there was no problem ; that it 
had already been solved ; that it could not be solved in 
advance of events; certainly not by a rigid constitution 
which anxious young men had been fabricating for thirty 
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years. The various parts of the Empire were declared . 
to be Nations, free to enjoy their freedom in their own 
ways. This formula, the modern and Greater Charter, 
succinct as the Shorter Catechism, is worth repeating : 
‘All are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
the other in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.’ In this transfer of dominion, 
Arthur Balfour and Mr L. S. Amery were the Imperial 
Durhams. That Imperial Conference adopted the principle 
of freedom, and applied it without reserve. This principle 
was based upon an act of faith, that any freedom can only 
endure under the Unity of the Crown. The Empire was 
committed to men of good-will, in the belief that a succes- 
sion of such men would follow. If they were not to be 
found, the Empire would fall apart in any case; and the 
sooner the better. This devolution was received in the 
Dominions with more concern than enthusiasm. The 
Nemesis of fulfilled desire fell upon them. They had 
always been free. Now they began to discover that 
England too had obtained Dominion status and achieved 
her own freedom—freedom to protect herself even against 
them ; and so we have come to our subject at last. 

The single event of these recent years that will most 
excite the mind of the future historian is the trans- 
ference in England of parliamentary power to women 
from men. He will recite for his readers the argument 
that is now familiar to all; but he will be at a loss to 
explain the vacuity and apathy of a public mind in which 
the delusion prevailed that nothing would happen by the 
submergence of 13 million male by 15 million female 
voters. He may possibly suggest that Parliament as an 
instrument of government had passed away, but was 
still powerful as a weapon of revolution; that men 
conferred the franchise upon women because they found 
it useless for themselves. He may even find proof that 
Gresham’s Law prevails in the political as well as in the 
economic sphere ; that when two media of unequal value 
are circulating on equal terms, the one of least value will 
drive out the more precious. England still clings to her 
parliamentary forms, as she watches the reality pass, as 
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it has already passed in all other countries. As political 
life becomes more complex, the public power is trans- 
ferred to elected representatives, known as a Parliament ; 
but it soon passes into the hands of an Executive, and by 
easy stages to private interests and a bureaucracy. In 
the United States, the public power passed directly from 
the New England town-meeting to the Executive without 
any intervening parliamentary stage. Even in England, 
every important Act now has a proviso, that an ‘order’ 
made by a Minister ‘ shall have effect as if enacted in the 
Act’; and the Courts have declared themselves powerless 
to interfere. 

England having achieved her freedom from the 
Dominions, and loosened the hold of Parliament, is now 
ready for an economic revolution. Women may not be 
profound political philosophers; but they have certain 
instincts which are none the less sure although sometimes 
expressed in the various forms of hysteria. At the 
present moment, they have a natural alliance with the 
youthful male voters who are only a little less excitable 
than themselves; the more daring as they become 
more sophisticated by education, and emotional through 
the sense of political power. They have come to look 
upon Parliament with wide-seeing eyes, without prejudice 
or old predilections. It appears to them, as indeed it 
appears to a casual Stranger in the Gallery, as an 
assemblage of political mules condemned, as Mr Squire 
said in another connection, to sterility and ill-temper. 
And the various parties composing this Parliament remind 
those impartial observers of a team, too fractious to pull 
together, too feeble to pull apart. Foreigners derive their 
‘Essence of Parliament’ from the pages of ‘ Punch.’ 
Fortunately, they take it for caricature. They could not 
believe that so august an assembly would really concern 
itself with licences to fish tiddlers in the park-ponds; with 
stale fish in fried-fish shops; with the escape of two 
monkeys from Regent’s Park, or fall into a passion over a 
female member’s age. They find exquisite humour in the 
solemn question addressed to the Minister of Agriculture, 
‘Does the Right Hon. Gentleman feel that a poultry- 
farmer on finding a fox on his land is justified in killing it ? ’ 
But the English voter regards the performance with a 
sardonic resolve. 
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To this new generation of voters, the old terms, 
Conservative, Liberal, are as meaningless as Whig, Tory, 
Jacobite, to the generation gone by. The old leaders are 
mere names ; they have lost all power to charm or compel. 
To these young voters Mr Baldwin is a kind old gentle- 
man smoking his pipe ; Mr Churchill, the apex of a political 
pyramid built of dry sand; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, a 
picturesque figure proclaiming in the harsh morning his 
dreams of the night. They hear the seductive voice of 
Mr Lloyd George; they know, but he does not, that the 
farce is over, the lights are out, and the people gone 
home. Far in the background, they see Mr Amery 
pursuing his logic, but yet unaware of the inevitable end 
to which his logic leads; and pervading the scene, Lord 
Beaverbrook, an intellect alone, emitting ideas with the 
utter unconcern of a perfect faith and complete assurance 
that those ideas will in the end prevail. 

Observing this new spirit, there is an uneasy feeling 
in the world that England having achieved her own 
freedom is about to protect herself. Indeed, certain 
protective gestures have not passed unnoticed, slight as 
the lift of an eyebrow by which a woman gives warning. 
The United States is hesitating. Their new Tariff Bill 
has not yet passed; seventy-nine of their professional 
economists have protested. The new Empire-trade policy 
is creating alarm; the defection of Conservative and 
Liberal minds towards that policy is observed ; the result 
of the recent bye-elections in Fulham and Nottingham is 
ominous. Even in the Dominions there is not entire 
peace of mind. A protective policy against the world 
may be so alluring that it will equally be applied to them. 
The Canadian budget, which was opened on May 1, 
reduced the intra-Empire duties on 270 items which 
were imported last year to the amount of 200 million 
dollars; and countervailing duties were laid against 
the United States, equal to those specified on similar 
products in their proposed tariff. It is not forgotten 
that another Imperial Conference is to be held in 
September, and Canada does not wish to go to it with 
empty hands. 

It is quite clear to the world at large and to the 
Dominions also that something must be done. England 
alone amongst the European nations engaged in the War 
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is paying year by year the full measure of her debt— 
paying 40 million pounds a year to one ally, and receiving 
nothing from the rest. That debt amounts to 7,573 
million pounds, including the 104 million pounds of 
War Bonds, purchased but not yet cancelled. The 
interest and management of this debt absorbs 304 million 
pounds, and the Sinking Fund 55 million more. The 
revenue which Mr Snowden expects in the coming year 
amounts to 790 million pounds, which entails a taxation 
of 171. per capite as against about 61. in the United States, 
7l. in France, 4/1. in Italy, and 81. in Canada. And 
England is striving to compete in the world’s market 
with those nations which have repudiated or defaulted 
upon their national debt, and at the same time allows 
them entrance into her market whilst she is excluded 
from theirs. To repudiate once for all, or to confiscate 
year by year, are processes differing only as technical 
terms. A nation despoiled will recover; a patient 
people may be taxed to death. In the one case, the 
worst is known; in the other, disaster continues to im- 
pend: In England this taxation and this fear are destroy- 
ing all desire to engage in any new industry or to enlarge 
an old one. 

Protection is no new thing in England: the name 
alone is new, to replace ‘safeguarding,’ one of those 
terms by which people love to deceive themselves, but 
not the world at large. This year England intends to 
receive a revenue from Customs of 123 million pounds ; 
and from Excise, which is only another name for Customs, 
130 millions more, or 253 millions in all, which is more 
than one-third of the total revenue to be derived from 
taxation, including the income tax. The dutiable list 
includes 27 items, of which sugar yields 12 million pounds, 
oil 15, matches 2, motor-cars 2}, silk 4}, paper 570 
thousand, the key industries 771, lace 282, and gloves 434. 
The first step has been taken. Indeed, a part of the 
income tax is a form of Protection. A Canadian author 
who publishes a book in London pays twenty-two pounds, 
six shillings, out of every hundred pounds received from 
his royalties. 

The Empire free-trade policy, of which so much is 
now being heard, begins at the wrong end, and does not 
go half through. A duty on manufactured goods alone 
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means only ‘more machines for making more machines.’ 
To that extent, it is half wrong. A duty on agri- 
cultural products would mean the restoration of the 
English country, and result in cheaper and better food. 
Then they would be right. This policy of Empire 
free-trade is based upon a system of bargaining. That 
system has been tried. It has failed. In his recent 
visit to Canada, Mr J. H. Thomas discovered a singular 
unanimity of opinion that duties should be reduced ; 
but he found no two persons to agree upon any specific 
article—unless they belonged to the same trade. To the 
cotton spinner, the motor-car maker, the weaver, it was 
incredible that duties should be lowered respectively on 
textiles, cars, or cloth; but they might with advantage 
to Imperial sentiment be permanently abandoned upon 
raw cotton, structural steel, and wool. The cities he 
found in favour of free-food imports: the farmers were 
equally certain that all manufactured articles should be 
admitted without duty. Any such system of bargaining 
must fail, because no Dominion can agree within itself. 
Still less likely are the various Dominions to agree between 
themselves. The latest Australian tariff is a rude shock 
to that belief; new light will come to New Zealand, when 
it is discovered that the trade agreement with Canada 
will be cancelled as from Oct. 12. 

The bargaining failed, because England had already 
given nearly all, and had little more to offer. When 
England finally decides that the first duty of a nation 
is self-protection, even against her own, and declares 
economic warfare against the whole world which is 
now at economic war with her, that will be the time to 
enact those mutual agreements within the Empire, which 
up to the present have been sought in vain. When the 
Empire is so consolidated, any foreign nation will then be 
free to apply for terms. Until this act of economic war- 
fare is performed, the Dominions will not agree within 
themselves, among themselves, or with England. It 
does, however, at times happen that a calculated threat 
of war is equally as efficacious as war itself; but it must 
not be an empty threat. The subtlety of safeguarding 
must be abandoned for a Protection that is frank and 
thorough ; and if England requires instruction, she will 
not have to go far to learn. She knows already to her 
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cost the schedules of other countries. The fiction must 
be abandoned, that there is an inherent distinction 
between raw material and manufactured goods. Nothing 
is wholly raw or wholly manufactured. All must be 
included, or the attempt will fail. Trade for a time will 
be dislocated ; but in a contest of this kind the question 

‘is not what will hurt one’s self least, but what will hurt | 
the enemy more. All war hurts, but England will be 
hurt least of all in this economic warfare. It is more 
important for the American planter to sell his raw cotton 
in Liverpool than it is for the Lancashire spinner to buy 
it in New Orleans. That relative importance to seller 
and buyer is the basis of trade. 

A nation may conceivably prosper under Protection 
or Free Trade. England at the moment suffers the 
disabilities of both, and enjoys the benefits of neither. 
Protection is an act of war in time of peace. All the 
nations of the world, except England, who are crying out 
against physical war, have one main motive, that economic 
warfare may be carried on in peace—against England, for 
they have already protected themselves, and England: 
alone remains defenceless. The present paltering with’ 
Protection under the guise of safeguarding is working 
harm that will soon be irreparable. No one but a specu- 
lator or some other kind of fool will engage in an industry 
which is safeguarded merely by the false security of a 
Chancellor’s whim that may shift from year to year. 
Honest industry demands a settled policy of one kind or 
another. British industry is now being asked to play a 
game in which the rules and penalties are changed whilst 
the game is in progress, and other players are left free to 
observe no rules at all. 

It may, however, be that those who framed this new 
policy of a limited protection are wiser than the children 
of light ; that they have chosen the easier and only way 
towards a goal far seen or dimly apprehended, a permanent 
protection of home-grown food, a duty on manufactured 
articles as a settled principle, and for the time being a . 
duty on raw materials that will be minatory at least. 
We are not in their confidence. But they and the 
Dominions and the world at large may accept the warn- 
ing, that a policy of Protection, once launched upon the 
vast English electoral sea, will go far. And if the 
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Dominions should feel aggrieved, because with what 
measure they mete it is being measured to them again, 
they might be assured that the new revenues would be 
specifically applied in part payment of those Imperial 
services which they enjoy equally with England who 
hitherto has borne their entire charge. These revenues 
would go some distance towards meeting the cost of the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Foreign Office, which 
last year amounted to 40 million, 52 million, 18 million, 
6 million pounds respectively, or 116 million pounds in all. 

To Continental eyes, England has always been a 
mystery, brooding in her beauty just under the shadowy 
horizon. Her political mind has been equally mysterious 
—infinite patience broken by sudden waves of passion. — 
They suspect that one of those waves is now about to 
arise. Tormented by invasion, and the fear of invasion, 
England always strove to develop the delusion that she 
was not worth invading. The land was infested by 
dragons and giants; the climate was the worst in the 
world, the soil infertile, the people unemployed. The 
_English themselves by force of repetition came to believe 
’ in the fiction ; but no one else did, and England to-day is 
suffering from an invasion more real than the fear of that 
invasion which helped to drive her to war in 1914. This 
economic invasion keeps an army of nearly two million 
English men and women in idleness, and semi-starvation. 
Worse still, it keeps a large part of the population too 
close to the verge of hunger and fear for the future. 
And England has always had the unemployed. In the 
Middle Ages they sought refuge in the monasteries, until 
they were reformed by being cast out to work. In recent 
years they have attained to a bad eminence by having 
their names and number publicly recorded. In the 
United States there are more unemployed than in England, 
if those be included in the number who are engaged in 
' banditry, boot-legging, and idling their time in the 
universities. By a rigid exclusion and expulsion of — 
aliens, and an equally rigid exclusion of goods made by 
foreign labour, unemployment in the States is being 
rapidly checked. 

It is yet well to be in England, to witness the old 
splendour, richness, dignity, and loveliness of London. 
For London is now the only European city in which these 
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and other qualities of stateliness are yet to be found. 
When a man has painfully paid his debts, he is disposed 
to magnify his financial honour by boasting of his present 
poverty. And yet to a practised eye and sensitive mind, 
London never was so rich and well ordered as now; the 
shops filled with a display of goods in quality and beauty 
unexcelled ; and there must be customers when the 
price of seven guineas for a pair of shoes and fourteen for 
a suit of clothes remains unabated. The municipal 
housekeeping, the care of the parks, the cleanliness of 
the streets, the ordering of the traffic, the obedience of 
law, could not be improved even by the Germans if they 
were in occupation. London is being rebuilt, none of the 
former stateliness is lost, and sentries still walk with the old 
precision and pride. But rural England lies like a land 
devastated by the spirit of beauty, like a land under an 
interdict, with the population dead; or rather like some 
fair creature bound by an enchantment, and preserving her 
bondage by muttering the old bewitchment—Free food, 
Free trade, or the Greek invocation, Ducdame, to call 
fools into a circle, willing to lie down and bask in the sun, 
whilst they rail in good set terms at Lady Fortune, taking 
leave to die unless one brings them something to eat— 
but that food must be brought from overseas. On a 
mid-April morning, across the whole of England, there 
appeared to the passing eye strangely few agricultural 
labourers at work; whilst at that moment every field in 
Europe was teeming with horses, men, women, children, 
cultivating the soil, planting and sowing seed. 

For those who dislike ecstasy and distrust impressions, 
statistics are supplied. The area under wheat in Great 
Britain in 1928 was 1,454,000 acres against 2,636,000 in 
1918, a decrease of 1,182,000, and a decrease of 469,000 
from the acreage of the intervening period. The area was 
less in 1928 than in 1927 by 240,437 acres; it was the 
smallest since the year 1895. The arable land diminished 
by 2,475,180 acres in the period 1919-28. The area of 
permanent grass in 1928 was 16,928,539 acres, against 
15,782,073, an increase of 1,146,466. This cannot be 
explained by enlarged dairy-farming, since the number of 
cattle diminished by 183,895; nor by change in number 
or size of holdings, since these have remained almost 
stationary: namely, 61,317 farms of 50 to 100 acres in 
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1927, against 61,398 in 1928; and of all sizes, 401,734 against 
400,895. For England and Wales, according to the last 
Census, only 4°2 per cent. of the population over twelve 
years of age were engaged in agriculture and fishing as well. 

The closer a man deals with statistics, the more 
sceptical he becomes of all statistics but his own. On 
the same day, the official market price of wheat in Liver- 
pool is quoted at 7s. 6d., which is 1.80 dollars ; in Winnipeg 
the price is quoted at 1.05 dollars. Any inference is 
bound to be false, unless one knows the quantity upon 
which the statement is based and the grade concerned ; 
whether quarters, 100 pounds, or 112 pounds; whether 
on grades from 1 to 6, which vary in price by 36 cents. 
With this warning, two simple statements can be made 
with some confidence, drawn from the ‘ London Gazette,’ 
published pursuant to ‘the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and 
the Corn Sales Act, 1921.’ The average price of British- 
grown wheat in Liverpool for December 1928 was 1.26 
dollars; the average price of Canadian wheat, for all 
the grades sold, at the same time and in the same place, 
was 1.29 dollars. That was the year in which Canada 
had the largest crop on record, when all wheat on the 
farms fell to 84 cents, against 1.12 dollars for the four 
preceding years. If now 40 cents, the usual cost of 
transfer, be added, a figure of 1.24 dollars is reached, 
which is strangely confirmatory. 

Nor can it be alleged that the soil of England is 
infertile. The average yield of wheat for the last ten 
years was 31-7 bushels to the acre, and 32-7 in 1928. 
This yield appears to be constant, as it is almost identical 
with the yield from 1907-16, which was 31-82 bushels. 
It may be compared with the average of other countries 
for 1913-21: in Canada, 13-15; France, 16-7; Germany, 
24-6; United States, 13-2; Argentine, 10-6; Australia, 
11-9; Rumania, 12-1; Italy, 14-8; Egypt, 25-2; India, 
11:2; Russia, 10-2. It is exceeded only in Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, and Switzerland; but the amount 
grown in these four countries is less than half the product 
of England. For the years 1923-26 the various yields, 
given in quintals per hectare, do not differ materially. 
The index for England is 22, for Canada 12; the con- 
version can be made by any curious person who has skill 
in the slide-rule. 
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The average price of English wheat per cwt. for the 
seven years preceding 1928 was 12s. 2d., which is 1.56 
dollars per bushel. The average price in Canada for the 
same period was 1.23 dollars. 'To move a bushel of wheat 
from the Western farm to Liverpool costs 40 cents. The 
cost of Canadian wheat in Liverpool was, therefore, 
1.63 dollars, although the relative quantity of the various 
grades cannot easily be determined. All English farmers 
appear to agree that 55 shillings a quarter, or 1.65 dollars 
a bushel, is a profitable price; and that is only 9 cents 
above the seven-year average, and 2 cents above the 
average price of Canadian wheat. It is the fluctuation 
in price that discourages the farmer. In the years 
1918-27 the range was between 17s. in 1918 and 9s. 10d. 
in 1923. Since that year the variation has been 11d. per 
ewt. or less than 6d. per bushel. Yet occasional fluctua- 
tions have always occurred, and the farmers survived. 
In the last 281 years the price went above 100 shillings a 
quarter five times, and below 23 shillings three times. 
In 1812, the price was 126 shillings; in 1743 and 1894, 
the price was at the lowest. The farmer can survive an 
act of war or weather; he cannot survive a sudden and 
repeated invasion. 

By a century of repetition, the illusion has grown that 
England produces no wheat. The Canadian wheat-pool 
under the guise of orderly marketing, striving to extract 
the last cent, made the painful discovery that England 
is not helpless, and saw their price, 1.71 dollars on 
Aug. 1, 1929, for October delivery, and 1.72 for May, 
fall to 1.05 in May 1930; and yet the Australian Govern- 
ment is about to repeat the experiment. In 1928, the 
yield in Great Britain and Ireland was 51 million bushels ; 
57 and 52 millions in the two preceding years. The 
import in 1926-27 was 182 million bushels of wheat, and 
of flour 11 million cwt. If a bushel of wheat be reckoned 
as 42 pounds of flour, the total import of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat was 208 million bushels. In short, 
Great Britain grows one-quarter as much as is imported. 
This bread may lack lightness and flavour, but it has 
nourished strong men; and they always did like a solid 
cookery. Also, many English people appear to have the 
illusion, created by the formula, Free-food, Free-trade, 
that they get their food, drink, and tobacco without 
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paying forthem. In 1929 they imported these to the value 
of 510 million pounds, and paid with their own savings 
or labour. The reader is not likely to be tempted into 
statistics a second time. He must be content with the 
dogma, that the price of bread has, within reason, nothing 
to do with the price of wheat. A quartern loaf in London 
costs 8}d.; the same weight costs a shilling in Montreal. 
If the British farmer were ensured a stable price of 55 
shillings a quarter by a 3-shilling duty, or 43d. a bushel on 
all imported wheat, the utmost that could happen would 
be an increase of 14 farthings on the 4-pound loaf, on the 
ground that a bushel of wheat yields 42 pounds of flour or 
54-6 pounds of bread. But he must be protected against 
the invasion of a sudden world-surplus which merely 
destroys him without diminishing the price of bread. 
France has found the method for controlling foreign wheat, 
and is now exporting French-grown wheat to England. 
The people of England are now divided into two 
classes: Those who wish to sell their land, and those 
who do not wish to buy it. Farm land is cheaper than 
land in Canada of equal quality and situation; but the 
transfer is too complicated, the taxation too uncertain. 
A man who buys a piece of land seems to incur with it 
the hatred of the Government. This is an inheritance 
from feudal days and from more recent industrial times, 
when social prestige was based upon the possession of 
land ; but social prestige now is based upon the motor- 
car. The first requisite for the comfort of the country 
is the breaking up of the roads, so that cars cannot travel 
at more than fifteen miles an hour. If one ask how this 
restoration of rural England can be accomplished, the 
answer is easy. There is a precedent. It was done 
seventy years ago in Prince Edward Island. The British 
Government purchased nearly a million acres of land 
from the owners and resold it to the tenants, who in turn 
became owners of every acre, and paid the last penny of 
the mortgage. The Government was wise enough to 
avoid the fatal error of becoming a new landlord in place 
of the old. It left the new owners to themselves but free 
to protect themselves against foreign invasion. In earlier 
days those pioneers carried their muskets to the fields 
where they worked. And if it be alleged that the English 
from the towns have become too anzemic for the land, the 
Vol. 255.—No. 505. B 
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answer may be had from the one-time enemy who en- 
countered battalions of them in France, not so long ago. 

Wheat means more than wheat. It means all cereal 
crops, and the swift rotation of growth on cultivated land. 
It means beef, pork, poultry, milk, vegetables. Nothing 
is more piteous than the practice of procuring these from 
foreign sources, unless it is the attempt to feed children 
upon dried and condensed milk from tins that are im- 
ported too. And this new farming will be done, not by 
a stout gentleman astride a horse with gaiters on his legs, 
but by a man, his wife, and children, who work in love 
of the land, in hope of a secure home and a seemly death- 
bed rather than public or private charity and the ward 
of a public hospital. To grow wheat, the land must be 
prepared three years in advance. Everything produced 
on a farm must be arranged for in the year before. No 
human eye can see so far into the future ; the Government 
alone can guarantee the requisite security. The agri- 
cultural labourer will disappear, transformed into a 
farmer ; and if he becomes somewhat less than a ‘ gentle- 
man,’ he will have become vastly more than a ‘ labourer.’ 
He must be content for a time with something of that 
simplicity which he endures so cheerfully on the Canadian 
prairie ; working for himself, he will work as long as the 
light lasts; he must free himself from inspectors who 
would compel him to pollute the rivers with the most 
precious product of the farm, and immure his boys in a 
school until they buy a razor. 

Timid and querulous persons are asking how so small 
a country as England can grow enough wheat for her 
needs. From 1}? million acres more than 50 million 
bushels are now produced; another 3} million acres 
would yield at least one-half of the present imports of 
200 million bushels, and England would be safe; but 
less will be required when the other products, especially 
vegetables, are abundant. The average person now eats 
three-quarters of a pound of bread daily, and would be 
much improved by a more varied diet. From the 
15 million acres under grass this area of land for wheat 
could profitably be withdrawn. And much of that grass 
land, which includes ill-kept parks and golf-links, is 
almost rich enough, as a farmer would say, to spread upon 
one’s bread in place of margarine. Fields of wheat are 
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quite as beautiful as grass; and the land would have 
become less a pleasure-ground for the rich than a treasure- 
ground for the nation. To feel the plough is good for 
men as well as the land. In the meantime the best 
remedy that occurs to the Government is to expatriate 
the youth of the country. The ships are crowded with 
young men and women, going forth to seek fortune in 
strange places, when that fortune lies under their feet in 
English soil. A repopulated rural England would provide 
the manufacturers with customers whom now he must 
seek in the ends of the earth; and a large number of the 
million men who are working underground would be 
employed in the sunlight. 

In the mind of Richard Cobden, Free-trade in England 
was merely an instrument for world free-trade, for 
universal peace, retrenchment, disarmament, and non- 
intervention in foreigners’ policy. In 1846, he went, with 
God’s assistance, as a missionary and ambassador to the 
potentates and statesmen of Europe, impelled by an 
instinctive emotion, that he would find it easier to compel 
them to adopt a freer system than he had in overturning 
the protection policy of England. These are his own 
words. They sound strangely modern. He failed. How 
complete that failure was, constitutes the history of the 
world from that day to this. War’s chief aim is peace. 
It may well be that a Protective war will succeed where 
Free-trade failed. But the time has come for England 
to forget these world-visions, and turn to her own safety. 
No policy of peace or war can be accounted a success, 
if it ends in the undoing of the nation that employs it. 
By Free-trade, rural England has been undone. 

In peace as well as war, one must not lose sight of the 
elements of morality that enter in. And Protection, of 
all political systems, is the most prone to evil. Private 
interests raise their prices to the point of the added duty ; 
money paid into their pockets is equal to money paid 
into the public treasury ; their private gain is the public 
good ; they create a party and keep it in power by a paid 
lobby and calculated obstruction. These devices can only 
succeed in a country where the political institutions were 
devised not to express but to defeat the public will. 
With this warning from the history of the United States, 
with the vastness of the British electorate, their personal 

B 2 
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honesty, passion for freedom, and the flexibility of their 
Parliament, these things cannot happen in England. 
Also, there is no danger that they will develop a narrow 
nationalism which will consume their time in learning a 
primitive language, as in Ireland ; or as in Italy prevent 
a man from spending a holiday beyond the confines of his 
own country. They will always retain something of the 
personal freedom of the Canadian Minister of National 
Defence who returned from the Naval Conference by a 
German ship to Halifax, when a better Canadian ship was 
sailing the same day for St John; or the rudimentary 
economic freedom of the Committee of the British House 
of Commons, which provides for the tea-room table-cloths 
made in Czecho-Slovakia. 

History is the material from which the prophet 
creates his prophecy, from the least segment constructing 
the full circle. The prophecy is: Within the next two 
years there will be a general election; by that time the 
Liberal party will have passed, and the Conservative 
party be purged. The Labour party will disappear, their 
function having been performed. In place of it will arise, 
not a Party but a Nation, with some sudden leader under 
the King, determined by self-protection to bring common 
wealth to the whole Empire. A flash of the old kingly 
power would illuminate that Empire, for the Crown is now 
the only Imperial reality. And that Free Trade may then 
be achieved which the moralists of 1845 imagined, and 
England for nearly a century has sought in vain, not only 
within the Empire but possibly with the whole world as 
well. Against that freedom of trade England is now the 
sole barrier. 

Free-trade through Protection was the ultimate vision 
of Alexander Hamilton, who framed the first American 
tariff; of Jefferson, his antagonist in all other policies; 
of President Garfield, who as early as 1866 declared, ‘If 
our Government pursues this line of policy steadily, we 
shall approach more nearly to free-trade, because we shall 
be more nearly able to compete with other nations on 
equal terms. I am for a protection which leads to 
ultimate free-trade. I am for that Free-trade which can 
only be achieved through Protection.’ England alone 
can convert into reality the old American desire. 


ANDREW MACPHAIL. 
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Art. 2—THE CURSE OF TRIAL BY JURY. 


Report of Sub-Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce on the Expense of Litigation, 1930. 


SomE fifty years ago the City of London agitated for the 
reform of our judicial procedure. The Judicature Com- 
mission was sitting and the business community of the 
City put forward a demand for the establishment of 
tribunals of commercial arbitration with a simple and 
quick procedure. The Commission would not go so far 
as the City men desired, but reported in 1874 that 
commercial cases should be tried before a judge assisted 
by business assessors, though Sir Sydney Waterlow, a 
member of the Commission, dissented and recommended 
more drastic reform. But Parliament did nothing to 
satisfy the City. The Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875 
were mainly the work of great Chancery lawyers to 
whom quick and cheap justice made no great appeal. 
In 1891 an Act of Parliament was passed to provide for 
High Court sittings in the Guildhall, but this was a 
useless reform and soon ceased to be effective. However, 
in 1895 the Judges of the High Court took action without 
legislative authority and created the Commercial Court 
that still exists—in theory a part of the ordinary King’s 
Bench system, but in fact a model court where procedure 
is simple and where economy reigns unless the parties 
are unreasonable. 

There never has been any answer to the question why 
litigation about commercial contracts should be privileged 
in this way. <A system of litigation that is inadequate 
for the trial of a claim on a commercial contract for 
thousands of pounds cannot surely be adequate for a 
claim, for instance, between landlord and tenant for 
1007. The creation of the Commercial Court, and its 
undoubted success, were and remain a condemnation of 
the rest of the High Court. But until recently there 
was nobody to champion the grievances of the ordinary 
litigant. Once again the City of London is to the fore, 
and this time a plea had been put forward for the reform 
of our whole judicial system. The London Chamber of 
Commerce has issued, and circulated to those in authority 
in the law, a report of a sub-committee which has 
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investigated the whole field of litigation. The report is a 
credit to the Chamber and one that deserves the attention 
both of the legal profession and of the general public. 
The Bar Council is considering it and the ‘ Law Journal’ 
(May 17, 1930) has declared that the report ‘shows in 
every line that it is the work of men who thoroughly 
understand their subject,’ that it ‘examines this impor- 
tant matter from a common-sense and practical point of 
view,’ and that its recommendations ‘are eminently 
practical.’ As these recommendations are somewhat 
drastic, one may well hope that this approval of the 
‘Law Journal’ indicates that at long last the cause of 
Law Reform is about to take again a big forward 
movement. 

The sub-committee have discovered a truth that critics 
of our judicial methods only too often ignore, namely, 
that ‘the main cause of expense is the English law of 
evidence.’ There are plenty of other causes, as this 
report truly says, but it is well to consider this ‘ main 
cause of expense,’ if only because critics of our judicial 
machinery seldom devote attention to it. Our present 
laws of evidence necessitate vast expenditure upon the 
attendance of witnesses and the proving and copying of 
documents that other systems of judicial procedure do 
not require. As the Chamber of Commerce report says, 
the parties ‘must be prepared to prove minutely all 
documents and facts by personal testimony of the parties 
and of witnesses, all of whom must attend the Court, 
often at considerable personal inconvenience and great 
expense, and await the hearing ’—the latter under our 
present system often involving several days’ idleness before 
the case reaches its turn to be heard. Apart from the 
expense of oral testimony, the copying of documents is 
a big item in the expense of an action, and reductions in 
this big item are not encouraged by the fact that by law 
solicitors can charge for this sort of office work, whereas 
they often cannot charge for thinking. 

That in criminal prosecutions every fact necessary to 
establish guilt should be proved as strictly as possible is 
a principle of which no reasonable critic would complain. 
The cost and difficulty of prosecutions are greatly increased 
by this insistence on a high standard of proof, but the 
liberty of the subject is in question and speed or economy 
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obtained by any diminution of the care necessary to 
prove guilt would not meet with public approval. It is 
a very good thing that the police and anybody else 
concerned in prosecutions should know that a verdict of 
guilty will not be obtained unless every fact necessary to 
support a charge is strictly proved. But quite different 
considerations should apply to civil litigation. English 
law does recognise certain differences between evidence 
in civil and evidence in criminal proceedings, but the 
differences are not great. In general, the law of evidence 
in this country is the same in both civil actions and 
criminal trials. In fact, when one seeks for authority 
about a rule of evidence applicable to a civil action (the 
law of evidence being still mainly judge-made law) one 
frequently finds that the leading authority is a judicial 
decision in some criminal trial of generations ago. The 
reason for this is that, as will be shown, here we have a 
legacy from the system of Trial by Jury. 

The fundamental rule, applicable in all cases, is that 
the best evidence of which the case in its nature is 
susceptible must always be presented to the Court. The 
simplest of. illustrations will show how this works in 
practice. A motor omnibus hits a motor car and a claim 
for damages arises ; this kind of action, known as ‘ running 
down,’ forms the largest class of Common Law actions 
to-day, and without them the Cause Lists would look 
very bare. A policeman comes up and, as is his custom, 
takes elaborate notes about the owners and drivers, what 
the drivers said, the position of the vehicles, the damage 
to either passengers or vehicles, and so on. In due course 
the solicitors conducting the case obtain by paying a 
fee a copy of the Police Report. But that report cannot 
be given in evidence. The policeman who made the 
report must be called as a witness. In one case in which 
I was briefed years ago the policeman had been killed 
in a subsequent accident, so another policeman had to 
be called, who knew nothing about the accident, to 
produce the dead man’s note-book. This, it may with 
respect be suggested, was a farce. But such evidence 
costs money, for naturally the police authorities demand 
payment when they allow their constables to be off duty 
in attendance on courts of law. Various modifications 
of this ‘best evidence’ rule have been made, mainly 
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relating to bankers’ books and public documents ; but 
the general principle that the best evidence must be 
given is in full foree and enormously increases the cost of 
both civil actions and criminal trials. 

In certain cases our judges are allowed to ‘take 
judicial notice’ of facts without having them strictly 
proved before them, but this latitude has been very 
strictly limited. Thus English judges need not demand 
proof ‘of the almanac.’ Again, the courts will take 
judicial notice of the boundaries of States, and so on. 
But the right of a judge to take judicial notice of facts 
that are well known to everybody is exceedingly limited. 
In a famous case the High Court spent several days 
listening to a litigant trying to prove that Sir Stuart 
Samuel, M.P., was a member of Parliament. It is this 
necessity for formal proof that gives rise to that rather 
foolish laughter in court when judges make such inquiries 
as ‘ Who is Charlie Chaplin ?’ and so on. In all serious- 
ness our system does not allow judges on the Bench to 
know these things. 

Many of the existing rules of.evidence were established 
before Parliament in the middle of the last century 
initiated the beneficial principle that the parties to an 
action and their husbands or wives may give evidence. 
But the main fact to be remembered is that our rules of 
evidence were mostly laid down in the days when Trial 
by Jury was the only method of trying issues of fact in 
civil cases. Our laws of evidence have been well described 
as ‘the child of the jury system.’ It is common sense 
that, if issues of fact have to be decided by laymen who 
are inexperienced in legal matters, strict laws of evidence 
are necessary, though even in jury cases some relaxation 
of the present rules could well be allowed. Laymen 
cannot accurately weigh ‘hearsay’ evidence; ‘ What 
the soldier said ’ is dangerous for lay juries and is properly 
excluded. But surely it is a little absurd that our law 
prescribes the same protection for judges as for lay 
jurymen. To-day the enormous majority of actions— 
including all Chancery, 999 out of every 1000 County 
Court and a large portion of High Court Common Law 
actions and divorce cases—are tried without juries by 
judges sitting alone. But our laws of evidence make no 
allowance for this. It was only in 1854 that trial by a 
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judge alone became legal in the High Court—the original 
County Court Act of 1846 had set the precedent—but the 
effects of this substantial innovation have not yet reached 
the laws of evidence. It is true that in 1894 Parliament 
expressly authorised the making of rules ‘ for regulating 
the means by which particular facts may be proved and 
the mode in which evidence thereof may be given,’ but 
very little use has been made of these powers, and the 
one rule that was made was drastically curtailed in its 
operation by a judicial decision of 1916, It is significant 
that Prize Courts (which deal with issues of vital im- 
portance in times of war) are not limited by the strict 
rules of evidence and the Commercial Court, already 
mentioned, has been given power ‘to dispense with the 
technical rules of evidence for the avoidance of expense 
and delay’; but again a judicial decision (of 1895) has 
crippled these powers. There are to-day expense-saving 
rules about evidence, both in the High Court and County 
Court, but they are very little used, and no encouragement 
is given to those who seek to use them. Our courts have 
in the main continued as if trial by jury were still universal. 
The English civil courts of law are, in the words of the 
Chamber of Commerce, ‘ an expensive luxury and beyond 
the means of the majority of people unless they are either 
very poor or very rich.’ This is not creditable to us, but 
it will continue to be true until, amongst other legal 
reforms, our laws of evidence are modified. But this 
cannot be until we lawyers free ourselves from what may 
truly be called the ‘ jury complex.’ 

In his famous six-hour speech in the House of Commons 
a century ago, Lord Brougham went so far as to say: 
‘Speaking from experience, and experience alone, as a 
practical lawyer, I must aver that I consider the method 
of juries a most wholesome, wise, and almost perfect 
invention for the purposes of judicial inquiry. . . . The 
system is above all praise.’ So ardent an admirer of 
juries was Erskine that when he became a peer and. Lord 
Chancellor he chose ‘ Trial by Jury’ as his family motto. 
Juries are an ineradicable part of our national life, but 
many of the present-day drawbacks of our judicial 
system are largely due to our failure to realise that almost 
unknowingly we have long abandoned trial by jury for 
most civil purposes. We might well consider to-day the 
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imposition, or rather the re-imposition, of drastic limita- 
tions upon the employment of juries in civil litigation. 
Only thus can the rules of evidence be really simplified 
and cheaper justice be made accessible. 

For criminal trials the system of trial by jury is 
essential. No one who has had any contact with our 
criminal system, whether as lawyer or juror, or perhaps 
in another capacity, can be blind to the fact that, as 
worked to-day, the jury system results in the wholesale 
acquittal of people who deserve to be punished. That is 
largely its justification in this country. Our admiration 
for the jury in criminal trials is largely based on the fact 
that juries do absurd things. The slightest imprudence 
on the part of the prosecution or the police, the slightest 
indication of persecution, the faintest doubt that the 
most improbable theory of the defence may be true, then 
a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty’ is likely. The result is that 
we have, in spite of all the cavilling that is so fashionable 
to-day, the fairest and most efficient police system in the 
world. But the fact that juries adequately perform their ' 
functions in criminal trials seems a poor argument for 
their employment in civil disputes. 

It so happens that many centuries ago the only way 
of settling civil disputes, unless Englishmen resorted to 
such horrible alien practices as trial by battle, was to 
obtain twelve sworn men who would be likely to know 
the parties personally and to entrust the issue to them. 
Criminal and civil juries have thus a common origin. 
In those days, both for criminal and civil cases, the value 
of juries lay largely in their personal knowledge of the 
men concerned ; they were witnesses as well as judges of 
fact. Even to-day Coroner’s juries do not take an oath 
to give a verdict according to the evidence. They may 
use the skill and knowledge which they bring with them. 
Should a member of a Coroner’s jury happen to know 
something of the case, he could theoretically be sworn 
and examined as a witness. By the time that it became 
established that juries in civil and criminal trials should 
be judges of fact and not witnesses, the employment of 
juries in civil disputes had become traditional, and so it 
remained until our father’s days. But the common 
origin of criminal and civil juries does not mean a common 
duty to be performed. It may be suggested that the 
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very qualities that make a jury invaluable in English 
criminal trials are apt to be dangerous in civil cases. 
From the time that juries ceased to be witnesses it became 
the function of the criminal jury to act as a buffer between 
the State and the accused individual, and it was quite 
as it should be that a criminal jury should have an 
instinctive bias in favour of the individual. The only 
question that a criminal jury has to answer is, ‘ Has the 
prosecution proved that the accused is guilty according 
to law?’ Any reasonable doubts must be resolved in 
favour of the accused. The civil jury, on the other hand, 
has to decide between private parties, all of whom are 
entitled to be treated with equal impartiality. Bias of 
any kind in a civil jury must inflict injustice on one of 
the parties. 

Most of the generous praise that we and our ancestors 
have bestowed upon juries as an institution has been in 
connection with criminal trials, and here the praise is 
thoroughly well merited. The criminal jury throughout 
the centuries has humanised the administration of the 
criminal law. In the days when we had a barbarous 
criminal code the criminal jury had it in its power to 
prevent the code from operating in its full cruelty by the 
simple expedient of returning a verdict that was in 
conflict with the evidence. Even without doing this the 
criminal jury modified by its mere existence some of the 
horrors of our old criminal law. But the civil jury had 
no such opportunities of humanising the legal system. 
It was powerless to prevent the legal machine from 
operating according to its own rules. The civil, like the 
criminal, jury used to do its work amid a scheme of 
things which was extremely technical and callous, but 
the civil jury could not import a sense of reality and 
higher justice. The civil jury did not modify the harsh 
doctrines of the old common law or improve the wooden- 
headed absurdities of the old civil procedure. The more 
the reports of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century law 
suits are studied, the less is one convinced that the civil 
jury had any influence upon the administration of the 
civil law that can be considered analogous to the influence 
of the criminal jury on the working of the old-time 
criminal law. 

What are the drawbacks of trial by jury in civil cases ? 
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For what reasons are juries a blessing in criminal trials 
and otherwise in civil disputes ? The obvious difference 
between a case tried before a jury and one tried before a 
judge alone is that the former lasts much longer and, in 
consequence, costs much more. Before a jury, most of 
whose members are in a court of law for the first time in 
their lives, nothing can be safely omitted and strict rules 
of evidence have usually to be observed. But the more 
strictly the rules of evidence are enforced, the longer does 
the trial last and the more does it cost. Then there is 
the terrible risk of disagreement. The traditional rule 
in England, though not elsewhere, is that juries, whether 
criminal or civil, must be unanimous in their verdicts. 
It frequently happens that after many days’ hearing a 
jury cannot honestly be unanimous, and then every 
penny spent by the parties has to be spent again./ One 
of the strongest arguments used in favour of the retention 
of civil juries is that the odium of decision should not 
rest solely on the judge. The Commissioners of 1853 
reported that ‘the beaten suitor, who would be disposed 
to question the integrity of the single judge who had just 
decided against him, will not readily bring himself to 
believe that twelve of his fellow citizens have unanimously 
pronounced a dishonest verdict, even though it has been 
adverse to his expectations.” It may well be doubted 
whether there is any substance in this argument to-day. 
Our present judges give general satisfaction, and if, being 
human, they have their prejudices, those prejudices are 
at least as likely to infect juries as to be reflected in their 
own decisions. 

On the other hand, juries cannot be relied on to be 
free from prejudices. On certain questions a jury simply 
cannot be trusted. Where Trade Union officials are sued 
for interfering with an employer’s business, a jury is 
instinctively biassed against the Trade Unions, not, as is 
often alleged, because of any class bias, but because of a 
dislike (which in the political world may or may not be 
praiseworthy) of all interference with the personal re- 
lationships between individuals. The Departmental Com- 
mittee which reported in 1913 admitted that during their 
inquiry ‘we have met more than once with indications 
of a belief that a jury is biassed against labour organisa- 
tions and against persons holding different political 
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opinions from their own.’ The Committee very properly 
and truly added that ‘a bias against the poorer classes 
seldom, if ever, manifests itself.’ There is bias in such 
cases, not because of poverty, not because of Trade 
Unionism, but because the case would involve the justifi- 
cation of interference with personal liberty. A _ civil 
servant trying to justify before a jury his attempts to 
enforce this or that pettifogging official regulation would 
have the same bias to contend with. There are many 
kinds of other issues in which trial by jury is likely to 
be unfair, because of the inborn prejudices of the jury. 
Mr St John Ervine, in his life of Parnell, records that in 
1887, at the time of the ‘ Times’ publication of Piggott’s 
forgeries, three important members of the House of 
Commons, one of whom was John Morley, advised Parnell 
not to sue the ‘Times.’ ‘They advised him that an 
action heard before a jury of ignorant and prejudiced 
London shop-keepers would probably end in disagree- 
ment and be as disastrous to him as a verdict finding him 
guilty.’ The advice at the time was probably sound. 
In 1889 Parnell did sue the ‘Times’ and got 50007. 
damages, but that is no proof that he would have got 
them in 1887. 

This question of the natural bias of a jury is often 
distorted. A Minority Report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1913 (signed amongst others by Mr Philip 
Snowden and His Honour Sir Edward Parry) pandered 
to the view that the bias was against Trade Unionism as 
such or was in favour of one class more than another. 
Mr Bernard Shaw, in his ‘ Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism,’ makes the singularly un- 
intelligent remark that ‘no labourer is ever tried by a 
jury of his peers ; he is tried by a jury of ratepayers who 
have a very strong class prejudice against him because 
they have larger incomes.’ It simply is not true. As 
between rich and poor the bias of a jury is usually in 
favour of the poor, especially in accident cases. The 
Departmental Committee admitted, when denying the 
suggestion of some witnesses that there was any bias against 
the poorer classes, that ‘ not infrequently the bias is the 
other way.’ The odds are heavy in favour of a plaintiff 
who seeks damages for personal injuries, and it is just for 
this reason that the big majority of the jury cases to-day 
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are accident claims. During the years when juries were 
difficult to obtain the number of contested accident claims 
fell enormously. The following statement by the Depart- 
mental Committee is fully justified and particularly 
applies to accident cases: ‘ Several of the witnesses have 
given it as their belief that not uncommonly application 
for a jury is only made because one of the parties, know- 
ing the weakness of his case, hopes to derive an unfair 
advantage from some prejudice in his favour which he 
has reason to believe the jury will display.’ This opinion 
was put forward by a leading London solicitor, later 
President of the Law Society, and also by a Master of the 
Supreme Court of very long standing. A similar opinion 
was once expressed by Lord Mansfield when, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, a Scots judge con- 
sulted him about the proposal to introduce trial by jury 
in civil cases in Scotland. ‘ The giving it to the desire 
of both parties,’ said the great Chief Justice, ‘might be 
plausible. But where one only desires that mode of 
trial, it is a reason against granting it, because many 
causes and persons have popular prejudices attending 
them which influence juries.’ Every barrister who has 
practised in the Common Law courts can tell of verdicts 
and heavy damages given by juries in cases where no judge 
would have found any liability at all. Apart from 
accident cases, there is always a tendency in a jury to 
make the richer party pay ; even Mr Bernard Shaw says 
that ‘a rich man tried by a common jury has to reckon 
with their envy as well as their subservience to wealth.’ 
I have never known a jury show ‘ subservience to wealth,’ 
but I have frequently seen verdicts which show, if not an 
envy of wealth, at least a perhaps unconscious Socialist 
enthusiasm to do something towards levelling the wealth 
of the individual litigants. 

In cases involving the matrimonial or sex relations of 
men and women, juries often show a strong bias against 
men. When in 1919 women were made eligible as jurors 
one fondly hoped that this bias would be removed, but 
there has been no sign of it. In any case, where one side 
can work up suggestions of unchivalrous conduct by a 
man towards a woman, the odds are ten to one in favour 
of that side. Did not the first Lord Russell of Killowen 
tell the story of how he once prescribed the dress of his 
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lady client in the witness box ? Every lawyer who has 
handled a Man v. Woman case knows how susceptible a 
jury is to all sentimental appeals by or on behalf of 
women. If juries are to be retained for civil work there 
will be no justice for men in this class of case until we 
employ a Jury of Matrons. 

But in suggesting the total abolition of juries in civil 
cases a practical lawyer knows that he is tilting at wind- . 
mills, a not very useful, if stimulating, occupation. But 
it might well be considered whether we should not at least 
revert to the limitations upon the use of juries in civil 
actions which were enforced during and after the Great 
War. In 1854, when the Common Law Procedure Act, 
of blessed memory, was on the Parliamentary anvil, the 
total abolition of trial by jury was proposed, but the 
proposal was heavily amended and Lord Campbell 
boasted in his Journal that he had secured the acceptance 
of qualifications that rendered the ‘new enactment a 
dead letter.” Some limitations upon the use of juries in 
civil cases were introduced in 1883, and further limita- 
tions were recommended by the Departmental Committee 
of 1913. Then, as the result of experience gained during 
the Great War, limitations were made permanent in 1920. 
But in 1925 the pressure of an innately conservative 
legal profession secured a return to the old system. 

If cheaper litigation is really wanted, the right to 
trial by jury must at least be once more restricted. There 
can be no cheaper justice so long as the standards of trial 
by jury are imposed in all courts. It is significant that 
litigants in County Courts show their satisfaction with 
trial by judge alone to such an extent that, in the words 
of the Departmental Committee, ‘the number of cases 
tried with a jury in the county courts is so small as to be 
almost negligible.’ If trial by jury in civil cases is really 
so essential and valuable, this neglect of juries in County 
Courts needs a great deal of explanation. The fact is, 
of course, that County Court litigants want prompt and 
cheap justice, not elaborate forensic exhibitions and 
gambles, and find juries merely a clog and an expense. 
County Court juries are asked for mainly by parties 
conducting speculative claims for damages arising out of 
street accidents. 

The fundamental fact is that the imposition of the 
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jury standard of evidence on all our courts is one of the 
principal obstacles in the way of cheaper justice. It 
would be a stimulating tonic to the average English 
lawyer to study how foreign systems of law deal with 
evidence. In Germany, even in criminal trials, judges 
read over before the trial what amounts to the witnesses’ 
proofs, and they decide which witnesses shall be heard 
and on what points they shall be heard. They would 
never allow a witness to be called, for instance, merely 
to prove a document. The bulk of the proof submitted 
to them they accept without any oral testimony being 
given. Oral evidence in France is exceptional and can 
only be introduced by a special proceeding. Oral evidence 
is considered of secondary importance in comparison 
with documentary evidence, and, says a writer on the 
French law of evidence, ‘ the spectacle of counsel wrangling 
over the relevancy of particular documents or the admissi- 
bility of a particular question to a witness ... is one 
which is rarely, if ever, witnessed in a French Court.’ 
In the French system the governing principle is that all 
forms of evidence can be admitted for what they are 
worth. Thus ‘ hearsay’ evidence and opinions are not 
excluded, but judges are expected to estimate them at 
the value they deserve. But neither in Germany nor in 
France is Trial by Jury the traditional method of civil 
trial. As a result civil actions can be fought there for a 
fraction of the costs of an action in this country. 

It was Jeremy Bentham who pleaded for the public 
and oral evidence of witnesses, and in 1873 his plea 
received belated acceptance. But, greatly as any law 
reformer admires Bentham, one cannot blind oneself to 
the fact, and take due warning from it, that the principles 
for which he pleaded sometimes produced, when eventually 
adopted, results the very reverse of what he intended. 
It is difficult to believe that the shade of Bentham approves 
of the expense and time involved by the standards of 
proof insisted upon to-day in civil litigation. Certainly 
there will be no cheaper justice while the standard for all 
litigation is that of Trial by Jury. 

CLAUD MULLINS. 
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Art. 3—THE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND. 


1. Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand. By Theodor von 
Sosnosky. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1929. 

2. Erzherzog Franz Ferdinands Wirken und Wollen. By 
L. von Chlumecky. Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 
1929. 

3. Franz Ferdinand. By V. HEisenmenger. Leipzig, 
Vienna: Amalthea Verlag, 1930. 


In 1911 Professor Seton Watson dedicated his ‘Southern 
Slav Question’ to the Austrian statesman who should 
solve that perplexing problem. The dedication was never 
earned ; and the Southern Slav question furnished the 
occasion for the World War. Whatever may be said 
about the ‘ inevitability ’ of the War—a matter which is 
incapable of proof—it remains the fact that it actually 
arose out of the Balkan problems of the Habsburg 
Monarchy. And it is arguable that, had the rulers of the 
monarchy made any serious effort to grapple with the 
Southern Slav question, the War might at least have been 
postponed, and, owing to developments in international 
relations, might have been entirely avoided. 
It may therefore be of interest once more to examine 
the plans of the one Austrian statesman who had the will, 
and might have had the power, so to re-shape the 
Monarchy as to enable it to enjoy peace at home and 
respect abroad. That statesman was the murdered Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand. The study of his aims is not 
merely of remote historical interest. Nor is it only a 
matter of justice to the memory of a man of vigour and 
political insight. Attempts have been made to attribute 
the origin of the War to him. It was the argument of 
Professor Stanojevié that Colonel Dimitrijevié dispatched 
the murderers to Sarajevo on hearing from the Russian 
General Staff that the Emperor Wilhelm and the Archduke 
had arranged at Konopischt, June 12-14, 1914, for an 
Austrian attack on Serbia.* The legend that the Russians 
or Serbs believed that such an arrangement had been 
made still finds credence, although it has been demolished 
by the fact that the murderers started for Sarajevo more 





* S. Stanojevié, ‘Die Ermordung des Erzherzogs Franz Ferdinand,’ 
trans. by H. Wendel, p. 54. Frankfurt, 1923. 
Vol. 255.—WNo. 505. c 
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than a fortnight before the meeting at Konopischt. Other 
legends, which arose during the War, attributed an 
aggressive military character to the discussions of the 
two royalties at Konopischt; although nothing was 
then known about the discussions, while subsequent 
official evidence gives them quite another character.* 
The legends about Konopischt have had their effects, 
amongst others the disinheritance of the Archduke’s 
orphaned children. They are not members of the Habs- 
burg house. They take their name of Hohenberg from 
their mother. And their father took the most solemn 
vows to exclude them from the privileges and possessions 
of the dynasty. Consequently their property was not 
affected by clause 208 of the Treaty of St Germain, 
which empowered the Succession States to confiscate the 
private property of the members of ‘the former Royal 
Family of Austria-Hungary.’ Their Bohemian properties 
of Chlumetz and Konopischt should, therefore, have been 
dealt with by the Czechoslovak government presumably 
on the same terms as those of other landowners. But in 
September 1921, in the Czechoslovak parliament, Dr 
Bartosek argued that the late Archduke had prepared 
for aggressive war at Konopischt in 1914; and it was 
therefore decided, in a poorly-attended session and 
against the opinion of the rapporieurs of the committee 
concerned, that the late Archduke’s confiscated property 
should be treated as Habsburg possessions and that no 
compensation should be given.t Incidentally the parlia- 
ment of Prague thus converted Max von Hohenberg 
from a private citizen into the head of the house of 
Habsburg and the legitimist claimant to the ancient 
throne of Bohemia. That is but a legal quibble, no doubt. 
The point is that the children were punished and stripped 
of their property on account of a wholly baseless view of 
their father’s intentions. 


In his lifetime Franz Ferdinand was the object of 
many hopes and suspicions. But his personality was 
somewhat obscure in his own country; and in western 
Europe he was little more than Franz Joseph's s ) nephew. 


© <x. ‘eat Politik,’ vol. KXxXIx, } No. 15,736. 
t Professor J. Pekar, ‘Irrtiimer und Gefahren der Bodenreform,’ 
pp. 63-67. ‘Universum.’ Prague, 1923. 
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Chapters have been devoted to him in large works on 
European politics. But the last year has seen the publica- 
tion of three books on his character and work. Of these 
the latest, by Dr Eisenmenger, contains much pleasant 
gossip about the Archduke, especially in his early man- 
hood, when he suffered from tuberculosis and was accom- 
panied by the author on his travels in search of health. 
The book is almost entirely concerned with Franz 
Ferdinand’s private life; and its valuable evidence is 
the author’s authoritative medical pronouncement that 
his patient did not suffer from any mental derangement 
nor from incipient paralysis. Chlumecky’s much 
weightier publication is concerned chiefly with the Arch- 
duke’s views on foreign policy and his plans for the reform 
of the Monarchy’s relations with Hungary and the 
Southern Slavs. The author is one of the few Viennese 
journalists who represented the Archduke’s point of 
view, and as such he was in constant touch with the 
Archduke and his military chancery. His book is lavishly 
documented with letters and with notes from the diaries 
of himself and his father, and it ranges widely over the 
political problems of Austria-Hungary. The remaining 
book, Dr Sosnosky’s, has the merit of being a real bio- 
graphical sketch, composed with artistic restraint and 
sense of proportion and without obtruding the author’s 
opinions. The three books supplement each other and 
give us the case for Franz Ferdinand as it probably must 
stand till the Archduke’s papers can be unsealed in 1944 
(or 1964; for there seems to be some uncertainty about 
that point in his testamentary dispositions). 

After his period of ill-health Franz Ferdinand had to 
be constantly prepared for the aged Emperor’s death 
and his own succession to the throne. He had no intention 
of being a figure-head, confining his political activity to 
discreet and secret advice. He would, like his uncle, 
be the power on the throne. He was, therefore, obliged 
to reflect much on the policy which he proposed to pursue 
in view of the dangers, internal and external, which 
seemed to him to threaten the Monarchy. Internally the 
Monarchy was rent by the confusion of national animosi- 
ties. But one nationality, by its power and its determina- 
tion to achieve its ambitions at all costs, appeared to the 
Archduke to be the chief dissolvent of unity. To him 

c 2 
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the Magyars were the chief cause of internal trouble ; 
and that for two reasons. First, because the dual system, 
as worked in the latter years of Franz Joseph, fatally 
weakened the Monarchy. The system did not provide 
sufficiently for the common interests of the whole union. 
The Foreign Minister was not provided with a true 
parliament to which he could explain his policy and 
from which he could obtain support. He had no contact 
with a party or parties whose press and influence would 
be at his disposal. He and his subordinates normally 
worked in isolation from the governments of Austria 
and Hungary and from public opinion. But further, 
the system had been progressively interpreted in a sense 
favourable to Magyar aspirations. The pre-1867 corona- 
tion oath of Hungary had bound the King to uphold the 
existing and future laws of Hungary ‘as the exposition 
and application therefore’ should be accepted by the 
King and parliament. In 1867 this clause was altered 
to run ‘as the intention and execution thereof’ should 
be established by common agreement of the King and 
parliament. Between the two forms of the oath there 
was a subtle distinction which enabled the Magyars to 
modify the ‘Agreement’ of 1867 according to their 
wishes. The earlier form bound the King to the applica- 
tion of the ‘ Agreement’ as it stood or as it might be 
altered by legislation ; and no such alteration was possible 
without the consent of the Austrian parliament. But the 
later form enabled the King and parliament to interpret 
the meaning and intention underlying the ‘ Agreement’ ; 
and, since the aged King usually gave way before vigorous 
pressure from a Magyar government, the ‘ Agreement ’ 
was interpreted ‘in such a way as to diminish the power of 
the common authorities of the united Monarchy. This 
was especially true of the Ministry of War. The Minister 
presented his policy and estimates to the Delegations, 
which formed the apology for a federal assembly of 
Austria-Hungary. But the Hungarian Delegation, far 
from acting as members of any sort of federal parliament, 
became nothing more than the formal agents of the 
Hungarian government. The real decision had to be 
made with Budapest. Year by year the Minister had to 
cajole and negotiate until he struck a bargain with the. 
Hungarian government over the estimates and the quota 
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of recruits. In this way the Magyars were able to insist 
on exclusively Hungarian regiments, and to obtain an 
increasing use of their own language in military adminis- 
tration, although the Emperor never abandoned his 
insistence on the German words of command. Similarly 
no critical decision on Foreign Affairs could be taken 
without the agreement of both governments and the 
consent of the Hungarian cabinet was seldom easily 
and quickly obtained. Thus dualism all too often had 
the effect of obstructing the efficient conduct of the 
Monarchy’s common affairs. Secondly, the Magyars 
were increasingly alienating the other nationalities of 
Hungary. The Germans and Jews, with their customary 
adaptability, accepted Magyar nationality and gave no 
trouble. But the Slavs and the Rumans were waking 
to national consciousness and demanding the corporate 
self-development to which they held themselves entitled 
by the law. Magyar policy, especially in the matter of 
schools and the suffrage, debarred them from satisfactory 
educational facilities and from serious representation in 
parliament. Consequently the Rumans and the Serbs 
had begun to look outside the Monarchy and to wonder 
whether union with Rumania and Serbia might not be 
their only means to a national life. The second grievance 
against the Magyars was that they were encouraging the 
Monarchy’s south-eastern neighbours to look forward to 
its dismemberment. 

The external danger, which the Archduke foresaw 
with exceptional clarity, was that nationalist questions 
might afford an opportunity for Russia, or Russia and 
Italy, to attack the Monarchy. Franz Ferdinand pro- 
foundly distrusted modern Italy. He shared none of - 
the illusions propagated by Aerenthal and the Viennese 
press about Italian friendship, nor those of the German 
General Staff about Italian support in a war. Nothing 
would induce him to go to Italy. Sosnosky quotes a 
short conversation between General Conrad and the 
Emperor, when Conrad was urging the improvement of 
relations with Italy and suggesting a visit of the Archduke 
to King Victor Emmanuel. The Emperor said, ‘ He will 
not go.” Conrad: ‘ Your Majesty has only to order it.’ 
The Emperor: ‘ You know how odd and incalculable 
he is. No one knows it better than you.’ Conrad: 
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‘Indeed, Your Majesty, I have experienced it personally.’ 
The Emperor: ‘I will try it. But I do not believe that 
he will go.’ * Whatever efforts the Emperor may have 
made, the Archduke did not go. He can have seen no 
value in a visit of courtesy to Liberal and Freemason 
Italy. It would have affronted the Papacy ; and would 
not have diminished the Italian aspirations after Trieste 
and the Trentino. Above all, he was not afraid of Italy. 
The Italians might fortify their north-eastern frontier 
and maintain there a military superiority over their 
Austrian allies. But they would never provoke a war 
with Austria; though they might see their opportunity 
if the Monarchy were in difficulties elsewhere. Hence 
Franz Ferdinand’s constant refusal to sanction Conrad’s 
proposals for a preventive war against Italy. 

The real danger was Russia. After the Japanese war 
and the October revolution Russia resumed her active 
patronage of Panorthodoxy, arousing the aspirations of 
the Rumans and the Serbs. Should Austria find herself 
at odds with one of her Balkan neighbours, an unfriendly 
Russia might consider the moment opportune to challenge 
the only other Great Slav Power to a mortal combat. 
Franz Ferdinand’s conception of foreign policy accord- 
ingly was clear cut—to avoid war at almost any cost, 
and meanwhile to make every effort, compatible with 
loyalty to Germany, to achieve a friendly understanding 
with Russia. His hope was the renewal of the Dretkaiser- 
bund, as a firm foundation for monarchical institutions 
and for European peace. He was confident that these 
two considerations represented the best interests of both 
Russia and Austria. In 1913 he was prepared to agree 
to Russia’s demands for the opening of the Straits.f 
If the Russians obtained that object of their desire, they 
would cease to be so interested in Serbia. It was a 
constant exasperation to him that Austrian policy was not 
directed towards restoring friendship with Russia. Dr 
Eisenmenger gives the text of a letter, written by the 
Archduke in 1897 to the Austrian ambassador at St 
Petersburg, in which he gives vent to his feelings and 





* Sosnosky, p. 119. Quoted from Conrad, ‘ Aus Meiner Dienstzeit,’ 11, 


p. 503. 
+ Chlumecky, p. 75, who heard this from the Archduke in December 


1913. 
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accuses Goluchowski, the Austrian Foreign Minister, of 
allowing his Polish sympathies to jeopardise the future 
of the Monarchy. 


* Goluchowski positively wants to bring on war with 
Russia and uses every possible means to achieve his end. . . . 
I beg you, as a good patriot, to use your influence at least to 
prevent relations with Russia from becoming worse. It may 
be a matter of the very existence of the Monarchy. The 
manner in which you present matters to Goluchowski will 
perhaps in the end move this man to subordinate his Polish 
interests to those of Austria as a whole.’ * 


Eleven years later, when relations with Serbia were 
becoming increasingly strained, the Archduke had still 
more cause to desire an entente with Russia, which was 
clearly determined to act as Serbia’s friend and supporter. 
He disliked the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
the jubilation of the Viennese press over the humiliation 
of Russia. Throughout the crisis of the Balkan wars he 
opposed any military aggression against Serbia. He was 
indeed the champion of peace amid many voices urging 
that Serbia must be given a sharp lesson before it was too 
late. Berchtold assured Conrad that even the aged and 
pacific Emperor would be more easily persuaded to 
sanction an attack on Serbia than would the Archduke. 
In February 1913, Conrad received a visit from Colonel 
Bardolff, then Chief of Franz Ferdinand’s military 
chancery, who told him that the Archduke ‘ will not have 
war against Russia in any circumstances. He will not 
consent to it. He does not wish to take a single plum- 
tree from Serbia, not a single sheep.’ t At a dinner in 
January of that year the Archduke expressed his views 
vigorously. The Archduke Eugen had observed that it 
would be better not to intervene in the Balkan disturbance. 
To which Franz Ferdinand replied : 


‘Egi, you’ve hit the nail on the head. Exactly my 
opinion. Suppose that no one interfered with us and that 
we quietly settled matters with Serbia. What should we 
gain by it? Only a crowd of thieves and murderers and 
rascals and a few plum-trees. We should get a lot more 
canaille and lose a number of soldiers and some milliards of 





* Eisenmenger, pp. 114-115. 
+ Sosnosky, p. 153, quoting Conrad, ‘ Dienstzeit,’ 111, p. 127. 
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money. Also it is very unlikely that no one would interfere 
with us.’ * 

Again in April 1913, and in the autumn when there were 
renewed Balkan crises, Franz Ferdinand insisted on 
peace, with a clear appreciation of the doubtful gains and 
certain losses which war would bring. It was therefore 
an irony that he should have been considered in Slavonic 
countries as ‘the leader of the war-party in Vienna.’ 
That was how his murderer, Princip, had learned to 
regard him. And in February 1913, when Franz 
Ferdinand was having difficulty in restraining his bellicose 
advisers, the Tsar asked the Austrian military attaché 
whether the Archduke wished to fulfil his dream of riding 
into Moscow at the head of an Austro-Hungarian army.t 
The Archduke was no pacificist. He was prepared to 
consider war with Serbia or Italy as a remote possibility, 
when friendship with Russia had been achieved ; though 
by that time such a war would probably be unnecessary. 
He was a soldier and did much to prepare the Austrian 
army and navy for active service. That was why he 
was murdered ; because he was rejuvenating the fighting 
forces of the Monarchy and might soon be able to set 
about rejuvenating its decrepit body politic also; and 
the Monarchy’s continued existence barred the way to 
the fulfilment of Slav nationalism. But to maintain that 
he planned any war is a complete misapprehension. 

His high military position gave Franz Ferdinand a 
weighty voice in matters of war and peace, and therefore 
in foreign affairs, at any rate after the death of Aerenthal. 
But the Emperor always excluded him from serious 
participation in domestic government. The Archduke, 
therefore, had to be a spectator—often a far-from-silent 
spectator—of the increasing inter-racial tension within 
the Monarchy. And any day might bring the Emperor’s 
death. He had to be ready with his plans. The situation 
was that, while Hungary was firmly governed as an 
unitary Magyar State except for limited Home Rule in 
Croatia, Austria was loosely held together by a single 
government, parliament, and bureaucracy, but was in 
fact under a number of different régimes intended to 
meet the nationalist feelings of the various peoples. 


* Sosnosky, p. 147, quoting ‘ Grosse Politik,’ xxx1v, No, 12,788. 
+ Ibid., p. 152, quoting ‘Grosse Politik,’ xxx1v, No, 12,905, 
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Concessions over schools or the official use of the local 
language or the employment of nationals in the local 
administration had been granted especially to the Poles 
and Italians, but also to the Czechs. The Emperor 
followed a policy of resignation. His earlier dreams of 
unity had been shattered. He left the Magyar aristocrats 
to govern Hungary and supported his Austrian ministers 
in whatever arrangements and bargains seemed likely 
to keep some sort of peace in Austria. But it was 
becoming evident that radical change was needed if the 
Monarchy was not to be convulsed with internal strife. 
Many proposals were put forward, though none was taken 
very seriously. Renner, the Socialist, in 1904, proposed 
the representation in one parliament of all nationalities 
in the whole Monarchy in proportion to their numbers 
and regardless of territorial settlement. Only a 
doctrinaire, who held that men could be governed by 
rules of mathematics, could have made this proposal. 
Soon after Charmatz, a Liberal, proposed not to counter- 
act, but to develop, existing tendencies. Hungary 
should remain unified, but independent, except for a 
personal union with Austria; while Austria should be 
divided into federated national States. This suggestion, 
which was followed in the Emperor Karl’s still-born 
manifesto of Oct. 16, 1918, would have (and did) split the 
Monarchy in pieces, by satisfying no one, except perhaps 
the Poles. 

Much nearer to the Archduke’s mind was the argument 
of the Rumanian, Popovici, who in 1906 proposed the 
division of the Monarchy into fifteen States of varying 
size and importance, but each inhabited by a clear 
majority of one nationality. Each State, in proportion 
to its population, should send representatives to a central 
parliament, the figures working out at ten Germans to 
eight Magyars, eighteen Slavs, four Rumans, and two 
Italians. A central government should deal with specified 
common interests. For these interests German should 
be the official language as alone being current throughout 
the Monarchy; but in each State the official language 
should be that of the local majority. This project com- 
bined the two points which the Archduke had at heart, 
national autonomy and federal unity. He took it 
seriously, and to his confidants expressed his desire to 
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see the Monarchy converted into a federal system of 
United States. 

Franz Ferdinand, however, knew the difference 
between what was desirable and what was possible. 
The master-nationalities, the Germans, the Magyars, and 
the Poles, could not easily be persuaded of the virtues of 
any such scheme of federation. In the Viennese press 
it found little support. Its only friends were to be found 
amongst the Christian Socialist party, and in the sub- 
ordinate nationalities, the Rumans, Ruthenes, Slovaks, 
and Southern Slavs, who saw in it their chance of a 
national life within the Monarchy. For the time the 
obstacles in the way of the United States of Austria were 
insurmountable. 

Yet, if more grandiose projects had to be relegated 
to the future, the Archduke drew up his plans for such 
immediate political betterment as might be possible as 
soon as he should ascend the throne. These plans were 
the result of conferences with various persons eminent 
in the legal, political, and learned professions, especially 
Professors Lammasch and Turba. They were embodied, 
in 1910-11, in his so-called ‘Government Programme ’ 
by Lieut-Colonel Brosch, then chief of his military 
chancery, who alone was responsible for the final drafting. 
This document, in a wrapper marked K (Kaiser), habitually 
accompanied the Archduke. He often consulted it and 
made occasional slight alterations. But Colonel Brosch’s 
successor, Colonel Bardolff, has assured me that no 
material change was made in it;* and that Brosch’s 
original version, which passed to the Emperor Karl and 
was published in the ‘ Neues Wiener Journal,’ + and is now 
reprinted by Sosnosky, is substantially the same as the 
Archduke’s copy. 

The proper title of this document should be a ‘ Pro- 
gramme for the succession to the throne.’ It is concerned 
only with steps to be taken in the months immediately 
after the Emperor’s death. It includes some personal 
questions. There was a widespread belief that the 
Archduke intended to make his wife Empress and his 
elder son heir to the throne. He had sworn the contrary 
in 1900; but it was felt that the temptation to break his 





* Except for the wording of the manifesto. 
+ Dec. 30, 1923, and Jan. 1, 1924, 
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oath would be too much for so devoted a husband and 
father ; or alternatively that he might stand by his oath 
as regards Austria, while finding a royal position for his 
family in Hungary. The ‘programme’ shows that 
Franz Ferdinand had no intention of breaking the letter 
or the spirit of his oath. He proposed immediately to 
declare his wife to be ‘the Consort of the Emperor and 
King,’ and as such the first lady of the court, but with 
her previous titles of Duchess and Highness. This would 
settle the matter at once and have the advantage of 
anticipating any Magyar attempts to bargain over the 
recognition of the Duchess as Queen of Hungary. As 
regards his children, he proposed similarly to remove all 
doubt at once by declaring his nephew, Karl, heir to the 
throne. 

Together with these dynastic declarations Franz 
Ferdinand proposed to issue a manifesto to all his subjects. 
The manifesto is largely concerned with paying tribute 
to the late Emperor, with assurances of a pacific attitude 
towards foreign States and with the new Emperor’s 
intention to do his best to end the nationalist strife at 
home. But the notes of a new policy are clearly sounded. 
Franz Ferdinand points out that the existing constitu- 
tional laws of Austria and Hungary are mutually con- 
tradictory. He promises that steps shall be taken to 
introduce harmony into the public law of the Monarchy 
and to ensure that unity, on which is based the Monarchy’s 
position as a Great Power. He also promises to uphold 
the equal right of every nationality, loyal to the Monarchy, 
to free development, and of all classes and professions to 
the defence of their lawful interests by means of a just 
franchise law. That meant an imperial hand outstretched 
to the submerged nationalities and pointed to manhood 
suffrage in Hungary, as it already existed in Austria.* 

The manifesto thus indicated Franz Ferdinand’s two 
ultimate desires in domestic policy, stronger bonds of 
unity and national autonomy for all. The organs of 
central government should be real federal institutions, 
standing above, and not desperately bargaining with, 





* J. A. von Eichhoff, ‘Die geplante Griindung der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Gross-Oesterreich,’ in the ‘ Reichspost,’ March 28, 1926. Eichhoff gives 
the wording of the Archduke’s manifesto as it stood about two months 
before the murder at Sarajevo. 
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the State governments; and the Magyars should no 
longer exclude their Slavs and Rumans from full citizen- 
ship. It is not surprising that Franz Ferdinand’s advisers 
foresaw the possible refusal of the Hungarian Premier to 
sign so ominous a manifesto. They proposed its signature 
and publication by the common Foreign Minister in his 
capacity of Minister of the Imperial and Royal House, 
on the ground that it was a personal message from the 
Sovereign to his peoples and effected no change of law. 
This form of promulgation might also be the first step in 
the gradual separation of that Minister from foreign 
affairs and his elevation into a Chancellor of the whole 
Monarchy on the German model. 

Immediately after the issue of the manifesto would 
follow the all-important weeks in which the foundations 
of the new régime would have to be laid. The Arch- 
duke’s plans for powerful central institutions, for increased 
competence to the Delegations (in which Bosnia-Herze- | 
govina should be represented), and for guarantees of 
equal citizenship to the nationalities of Hungary, might 
very probably be resisted by any Hungarian parliament 
elected on the existing franchise. In that case manhood 
suffrage must be introduced in Hungary. In a parlia- 
ment elected on that basis a ministry prepared to fulfil 
the new king’s programme should find no difficulty in 
obtaining a majority. The non-Magyar electors would 
approximately equal the Magyars; and, if that did not 
suffice, the prestige attaching to ministerial candidates 
would do the rest. 

But before such a radical change in the suffrage could 
be effected some months would have to elapse and con- 
siderable time would also be needed for the negotiations 
over the future relations of Austria and Hungary to each 
other, to Bosnia-Herzegovina, and to the central govern- 
ment. And the King of Hungary was obliged to take 
his coronation oath within six months of his succession 
to his predecessor. Once Franz Ferdinand had taken 
his oath he would be bound in honour to uphold the 
existing scheme of things. The coronation and the oath 
must therefore be indefinitely postponed until the new 
foundations of government had been laid. 

The first necessity would be a Hungarian Premier 
prepared to introduce, and vigorously to put through, 
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bills for the postponement of the coronation, the intro- 
duction of manhood suffrage, and the subsequent agree- 
ments over the changes in central government. Such a 
man would have to be prepared to find his proposals 
rejected by the existing parliament and to have recourse 
to elections on a programme of manhood suffrage and 
better relations with Austria. The example of Count 
Khuen, who in 1910 gained a handsome majority, although 
possessing the support of no party in the preceding 
parliament, gave reason to hope that Franz Ferdinand’s 
Premier would have a similar success. Then all ought 
to prove plain sailing. But should the contrary happen, 
should both the existing and the newly-elected parliaments 
refuse to sanction the postponement of the coronation 
or the electoral reform, then the King would fall back 
on the promulgation of manhood suffrage by ordinance. 
He would be unbound by any oath and free to state his 
terms before proceeding to his coronation. Should the 
six months have elapsed before the coronation, he could 
count on the willingness of a parliament elected by 
manhood suffrage to condone the offence, to legalise it 
restrospectively, and then to proceed to the work of 
constitution-building, in the course of which Hungary 
might well be generously treated in the matter of 
economic advantages. 

There remained the possibility of armed resistance 
in Hungary. In the ‘ programme’ this eventuality is 
somewhat lightly dismissed. The parallel of 1848 is 
held not to apply, since there was then a general outburst 
of Liberal, as well as nationalist, enthusiasm throughout 
Europe and the middle and lower classes responded 
naturally to the cry for personal freedom and equality 
before the law. In the twentieth century things had 
altered. The popular mind was more easily moved by 
economic than by political considerations. ‘ Neither the 
Jewish merchant, nor the peasant of the Hungarian 
plains, nor the worker in the centres of industry will be 
moved to risk his skin in support of Andrassy’s or Apponyi’s 
military concessions. In our realistic age everything is 
a question of daily bread. The masses have no interest 
in questions of national flags and emblems and an in- 
dependent Hungarian command in the army.’ Else- 
where the ‘ programme’ says, ‘The nationalities, the 
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workers, and even the Magyar peasantry will stand by the 
Crown ; and if the government provides for the necessary 
military occupation of the centres of administration in the 
counties, the resistance of the gentry must shortly collapse. 
The gentry alone cannot make a revolution.’ 

Franz Ferdinand’s military advisers, while anxious 
to avoid the use of force, were not convinced that force 
would be unnecessary. The Magyar peasantry might 
conceivably show resistance. The story goes that when 
members of the dynasty visited the Hungarian country- 
side, the peasantry were sometimes instructed to shout 
‘ Hoch’ and not their native ‘ Eljen,’ because they had 
for so long learned to shout ‘ Eljen Kossuth’ that they 
might find difficulty in shouting one word without the 
other. Were the peasants moved by their landlords to 
regard Franz Ferdinand’s proposals as another Habsburg 
attempt at the conquest of Hungary there might be some 
show of armed insurrection. That such an insurrection 
would be short-lived, in the absence of foreign inter- 
vention, was approximately certain. And there would 
be no reasonable ground for foreign intervention. Neither 
Rumania, nor Serbia, nor Russia could well object to 
Rumans, Serbs, and Ruthenes being given the vote and 
cultural liberties in Hungary. But they might dislike 
such concessions as weakening irredentist feeling and so 
opposing their aspirations for the dismemberment of the 
Monarchy. As in 1849, so once more Russia might feel 
moved to intervene, not as then to restore Hungary to 
Habsburg rule, but on some pretext or other to appear 
as the champion of nations oppressed by the Habsburgs. 
Franz Ferdinand’s advisers, however, held that the firm 
support of the German Empire would suffice to exorcise 
this danger. This Austrian confidence in the adequacy 
of Germany to neutralise the Slav danger is striking 
evidence of the inability of Austrian statesmen to grasp 
the reality of the entente which bound the western Powers 
to Russia. The Archduke himself was more alive to the 
danger from the West in the event of a crisis in the East. 
His visit to England in 1913 was a pure delight to him on 
its social side, but he came away convinced of the danger 
of a coming conflict between England and Germany, and 
held it to be Austria’s duty to do her utmost to prevent a 
catastrophe which would be for her the greatest of disasters. 
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The Archduke believed that his ‘ programme’ could 
be put through without any violence. Then he would 
be able to proceed with his further plans, with the co- 
operation of parliaments in which the nationalities were 
fully represented. These plans may be summarised as 
economic freedom for the individual and political freedom 
for the nation. The Monarchy should continue to face 
the world as a single person in International Law with a 
single military system. Internally it should form one 
large economic unity, in which the manufacturer and the 
merchant should have all the advantages of freedom of 
access to the varied products of the Danubian lands united 
in a single transport system. Apart from these highly 
advantageous restrictions, each nationality should have 
control of its own affairs; and where difficulty was 
experienced in drawing the frontier lines between nation- 
alities recourse should be had to plebiscites. No perfectly 
satisfactory demarcation lines could be drawn. But the 
internal frontiers should be such as to reduce minorities 
in the various States to the smallest possible numbers. 
Thus the nationalities would have the advantages of self- 
government without the economic and cultural isolation 
and the diplomatic weakness which oppress the lives of 
small sovereign States. 

Whether Franz Ferdinand could have succeeded with 
these plans is doubtful. Perhaps the Monarchy did not 
command the reserves of loyalty and ability to effect 
such drastic alterations. Perhaps Russia could not have 
resisted the temptation to intervene in the affairs of an 
Austria-Hungary passing through a crisis. In that case 
the World War might possibly have broken out in con- 
nection with Franz Ferdinand’s attempts to bring federal 
unity and national autonomy to his own country. It 
did actually break out because he was prevented from 
making the attempt. The enemies of the Monarchy saw, 
and feared, in him the one embodiment of Austria- 
Hungary’s future unity and strength. He was the 
Austrian statesman who might have reconciled the 
nationalities, cut the ground from under Slav and 
Rumanian irredentism, and given peace to the Monarchy. 
And that was why he was murdered. 


R. G. D. LAFFAN. 
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Art. 4.—-THE NEW ERA OF LIQUID FUEL. 


CONSIDERED from the aspect of wider policy, many 
reasons for the conversion of coal into oil suggest them- 
selves. It is fashionable in these days to speak of the 
impossibility of war. But it would be self-deception to 
imagine that pacificism has never been popular before. 
After every great war the generation responsible for it is 
disinclined to repeat the experience. But whatever may 
be the state of public opinion on this subject, every one 
must agree that, until there is total disarmament amongst 
the Powers, a day that is very far distant, oil will be a 
first necessity of national defence. On the sea, under 
the sea, on the land, and in the air, it is the fuel of swift 
propulsion. During the War, the French Army con- 
sumed monthly 35,000 tons, the British Army almost as 
much. At one time M. Clemenceau declared that for 
want of petrol the safety of the allied armies was in the 
balance. ‘ Petrol,’ he said, ‘is as necessary as blood in 
the battles of to-morrow.’ And when the war was won, 
Curzon coined the phrase: ‘The Allies have floated to 
victory on a wave of oil.’ The United States supplied 

/ .80 per cent. of the oil consumed by the Allies. 

In view of the vital importance of oil, both in war 

' and peace, it is not surprising that an embittered struggle 
should have taken place amongst the nations for the 
possession of known deposits. The United States owns 
but one-twelfth of the world’s oil reserves. She is using 
these up at a profligate rate. In 1922 her geologists 
warned her that there would be nothing left of them 
fifteen years hence; but since then improved methods 
of exploitation and recovery have been devised, and the 
possible limit of exhaustion has consequently been 
extended to seventy-five years. The British Empire 
contains only 6 per cent. of the world’s oil reserves, but 
controls vast reserves in territories without the Empire. 
At present nearly four-fifths of all oil produced comes 
from the American Continent. In a not remote future 
an oil area equally vast will appear elsewhere. The 
turn of the East is at hand. Russia’s oil reserves are 
enormous. M. Lomov, the President of the Russia 
Naphtha Syndicate, places them at 8,000,000,000 barrels ; 
and that is an under- rather than an over-estimate. Of 
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these reserves a considerable portion is located in the 
steppe east of the Caspian Sea. To the south of the 
Caspian is Persia with its rich oil-bearing deposits which 
extend into the neighbouring territory of Iraq. Here, 
then, in the part of Asia which is nearest to Europe, lie 
material values for the foundation of a modern Byzantium. 

In Southern Persia the Anglo-Persian oil-fields, in 
which the British Government has a controlling interest, 
are located. In the North the commercial interests of 
Russia are predominant. As regards their Persian policy 
generally, the Bolsheviks adhere to the methods of the 
Tsarist régime. Although they gave up all the privileges 
which it enjoyed they did not disdain to imitate the 
diplomacy it followed in the blackest days of English- 
Russian relations. Consequently, Persia has become one 
of the most active centres of that implacable hostility to 
Great Britain which the Bolsheviks are everywhere 
fostering throughout the East. The origins of this Soviet 
Imperialism are mixed and remote. TRussia’s interest in 
Persia was always more than nétighbourly. That was 
explicable. Persia lies between Russia and India; and 
the British govern India and exercise a dominating 
influence in Southern Persia. In stirring up strife in 
Persia, therefore, the Bolsheviks have a double motive ; 
in other words, they pursue a traditional Russian as well 
as a traditional revolutionary policy. But of the two, 
they serve the first with the greater energy, a choice that 
arises largely from necessity ; for Persia lacks an intelli- 
gentsia and a proletariat, the two elements indispensable 
to an upheaval of the Moscow type. 

The Bolsheviks pose as friends of Persian nationalism. 
They put England in the forefront of their agitation, 
and keep socialism much in the background. All move- 
ments that seek to discredit this country or the Shah 
who is supposed to be its protégé are subsidised; and 
alternatively everything diplomatically possible is done 
to detach him from his friendship for England. Hundreds 
of Bolshevik propagandists trained at Samarkand are 
sent into Persia where they mingle with the common 
people. At the same time a show of force is made. The 
frontier is strongly garrisoned with red troops and from 
time to time Persian territory has been invaded. Yet 
nothing seems more unlikely than hostilities between 
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Great Britain and Soviet Russia. Great Britain has had 
her fill of war and, as the Manchurian incident has shown, 
Soviet Russia is incapable of fighting a country even so 
weak as China. But it is necessary to look beyond the 
immediate moment. 


Conditions may arise again as they arose before when 
sources of oil are either dangerously placed or insufficient 
for critical needs. Hostile aircraft can do damage to 
oil-fields, and the conveyance of oil in time of war is 
precarious. In some instances oil is conveyed hundreds 
of miles through pipe lines which could be severed as easily 
as railways are severed by hostile raiders; and on the 
sea, as experience has shown, oil tanks are at the mercy 
of enemy submarines. The present trend of rationalisa- 
tion in the petroleum industry must also be considered. 
This trend is towards supplying as much oil as possible 
to the regions whence it is derived, thus avoiding the 
needless expense of carrying it thousands of miles across 
land and sea. In future the countries of Asia will have 
increasing use for oil, and, in common with other countries 
similarly endowed, will refuse to send it abroad; or, at 
least, will greatly diminish its export. As Western 
Europe is deficient in natural oil, it must convert its coal 
into oil if it is to keep pace with America, Russia, and the 
East. Great Britain, more than any other country, is 
faced with the necessity for undertaking this great 
transition. Not politicians, but scientists, will save the 
situation. 

Two methods by which oil from coal is derived have 
attracted attention. One is known as low temperature 
carbonisation, the other as hydrogenation. From the 
first a restricted quantity of oil is obtainable, the chief 
product being smokeless solid fuel. A number of com- 
mercial plants have been erected in this country, and 
before long balance-sheets should be available to show 
whether or not such undertakings have proved profitable. 

But the time has arrived when something definite may 
be said regarding the prospects of coal-hydrogenation 
(or coal liquefaction) in Great Britain. Experiments 
conducted over a long period have proved the technical 
possibility of the almost complete transformation of coal 
into oil. They have proved also that the process could 
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be carried out on a large scale without incurring financial 
loss. But the avoidance of a loss is one thing, the earning 
of a profit another. Coal-oil would have to compete with 
well-oil, the production of which at present is enormous. 
To enable that to be done on terms that would ensure a 
reasonable profit on the capital invested would require 
that the existing duty on imported oil should be slightly 
raised. Such a measure alone would justify the gigantic 
outlay necessary for plants to produce from British coal 
oil sufficient to replace entirely the oil now imported. 

Coal-hydrogenation and the developments that have 
arisen from it constitute one of the most spectacular 
achievements of modern science. Sixty years ago 
Berthelot liquefied coal and carbon by heating them 
with hydriodic acid. But the process was unsuitable 
for commercial application. Other scientists extended 
Berthelot’s work, and notable results were achieved by 
Ipatiev, who first applied hydrogenation at high-pressure 
to numerous compounds ; and also by Fischer, Tropsch, 
Schrader, Keller, and Bergius. But it was not until 
1913 that Bergius in his laboratory first succeeded in 
hydrogenating coal at high-pressure ; a year later Fischer 
and Keller also obtained laboratory results which con- 
vinced them of the ‘possibility of the hydrogenation of 
coal into oils. But since such results bore no promise 
of large-scale development, they refrained from further 
exploration in this direction. Bergius, on the other hand, 
had faith in the commercial practicability of coal-hydro- 
genation, and once he had achieved success in the 
laboratory spared no effort to enlarge it. He insists 
that his discovery was not accidental. It was, he says, 
the fruit of a deliberate study of the chemical nature of 
coal. In the course of this study he adhered as closely 
as possible to the methods by which throughout the 
geological ages Nature had transformed plants into coal. 
From cellulose, wood, or peat he produced a black sub- 
stance which he named ‘ End coal,’ in his opinion identical 
with certain kinds of natural coal. Observation of this 
experiment led him to form an hypothesis as to the 
chemical structure of coal, from which he concluded that 
under certain conditions the addition of hydrogen to coal 
could be effected; that, in other words, coal could be 
converted into oil. 

D 2 
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The hypothesis was not then capable of scientific 
proof. But the conclusion drawn from it was provable. 
And it turned out to be right. The transformation of 
cellulose, wood, or peat into ‘ End coal’ had been accom- 
plished at high temperature and high pressure. With a 
somewhat higher temperature and corresponding pressure 
Dr Bergius succeeded in hydrogenating and thus con- 
verting into oil 70 per cent. of ‘End coal’ and 85 per 
cent. of certain natural coals. In each instance the 
product was identical, a result confirmed later when the 
experiment of making artificial coal from cellulose was 
repeated on a larger scale. Consequently Dr Bergius 
concluded that much natural coal is derived from cellulose. 
Other investigators do not agree with him that dynamo- 
chemical action is alone responsible for the transformation. 
But whoever is right, the fact remains that the deductions 
of Dr Bergius have led to important results. It was, as 
T have said, in 1913, in his laboratory at Hanover, that he 
first carried out the direct addition of hydrogen to coal. 
In normal bituminous coal such as he used the ratio 
between carbon and hydrogen is sixteen to one. The 
relationship of the same elements in liquid oil is about 
eight to one. The conversion of coal to oil, therefore, 
required the doubling of its hydrogen-content. 

The further development of the process depended upon 
the progress of high-pressure technique. And at this 
period such technique had only just begun to give practical 
results. Haber was employing it for the production of 
synthetic ammonia on a small scale. The principles of 
coal-hydrogenation were similar to those of ammonia 
synthesis, the process by which nitrogen obtained from 
the air is bound or fixed. Ammonia synthesis was 
accomplished by the combination of hydrogen with 
nitrogen, coal-hydrogenation by the combination of 
hydrogen with coal. In each instance the operation was 
carried out in monster bombs or converters to which was 
attached a sensitive mechanism of control that ensured 
safety and reliability. In each instance also a tempera- 
ture of about 500° C. and a pressure of 200 atmospheres 
or 3000 Ibs. to the square inch were called for. 

The fulfilment of these perilously extreme conditions 
involved problems of magnitude, and their solution 
opened up a new highway of technical achievement. In 
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addition a number of problems peculiar to the process . 
itself required solution. New materials of varied com- 
position were needed for different parts of the plant, 
materials that would avoid undesirable reactions and 
resist the corrosive attack of hot gases. That they were 
forthcoming was a triumph for metallurgical science. 
Dr Bergius was fortunate in finding the requisite financial 
assistance. From beginning to end his experimental 
work involved an expenditure of well over 1,000,000/. ; 
and usually he employed over one hundred men in his 
laboratory. 

In 1922, after years of research, a plant capable of 
treating one ton of coal daily was put into operation. 
From now the serious investigation of coal-hydrogenation 
began in a number of countries outside Germany. In 
England it was undertaken by Imperial Chemical 
Industries at Billingham, by the Mining Research Labora- 
tory at Birmingham University, and to a lesser extent 
by the Fuel Research Board at Greenwich. In Germany 
the commercial development was taken over by the 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. As a conse- 
quence of research in these various quarters, based upon 
the work of Dr Bergius, coal-hydrogenation has of late 
made remarkable progress. Dr Bergius claimed that any 
coal of a carbon content below 85 per cent. could be 
almost completely hydrogenated ; but tests carried out 
at Birmingham University on a wide range of English 
coals led to the conclusion that the composition of coal 
determined the degree of conversion into oil. In general, 
however, the claims of Dr Bergius were substantiated. 

Recognition of technical achievement by no means 
implied faith in commercial success. Doubts were ex-. 
pressed as to whether the process could be profitably 
worked on a large scale. For these doubts there was 
perhaps some justification. From the oil produced by 
the Bergius process the proportion of motor spirit recover- 
able was not more than 15 or 20 per cent. The remainder 
consisted chiefly of Diesel and heavy oils which fetched 
a low price on the market. Then it was evident that in 
order to operate the process on a commercial scale gigantic 
capital would be required. The cost of a big plant would 
be tremendous. Costly also was the actual process itself. 
Hydrogen was expensive to manufacture, and in the 
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treatment of every twenty hundredweights of coal eight 
additional hundredweights were consumed for heating 
and for the power requisite for the compression of the 
hydrogen. When related to the total consumption of 
coal the oil yield was not therefore so satisfactory as when 
related to the lesser quantity of coal treated. Thus the 
first results of coal hydrogenation were disappointing, 
but from the nature of the process it could not have been 
otherwise. 

When Dr Bergius first engaged in his experiments 
knowledge of catalysts was extremely limited. - They were 
employed in the nitrogen-fixation and fat-hardening indus- 
tries, but he believed that they were unsuitable for his coal- 
process. Of late years other scientists have sought to 
accomplish the catalytic-hydrogenation of coal and the 
results achieved have been very striking. These results 
have been described by Dr Carl Krauch, Director, I.G. 
Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. At first little hope of 
success was entertained ; for coal contained poisons such 
as sulphur and oxygen destructive of all substances 
hitherto known to be effective as catalysts. But as not 
infrequently happens in chemical research, investigation 
in one direction yielded knowledge applicable to another. 
Whilst engaged upon the hydrogenation of carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide, the German scientists 
found a new class of catalysts that were not susceptible 
to contact poisons. They found also that the nature of 
the reaction depended upon the particular catalyst 
chosen, that, in other words, reactions were controllable. 
What subsequently took place may best be recited in the 
words of Dr Krauch himself : 


‘With such knowledge, we attacked the problem of the 
hydrogenation of coal and its products. In the first experi- 
ments we found catalysts by means of which tar could be 
converted into a water-clear liquid—gasolene—only ten per 
cent. of the carbon content being lost in the form of gaseous 
products. These catalysts proved to be immune to the 
contact poisons of the tar, especially oxygenic and sulphuric 
compounds. After this success the same principles were 
applied to the pressure-hydrogenation of crude oil and coal, 
and we managed to produce without much difficulty the most 
diverse products, such as gasolene, kerosene, gas oil, lubri- 
cating oils, and so on in quantities varying according to the 
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catalysts employed. We are thus enabled to adopt the 
hydrogenation process to the fluctuations of the market.’ 


Dr Krauch declared that the motor spirit produced 
by the hydrogenation process was of a quality equal to 
that derived from oil. Such circumstance, he added, 
and the resemblance of other products of the process to 
their natural counterparts suggested an explanation of 
the origin of crude oil. It seemed that peat and coal 
layers after getting into greater depths combined with 
hydrogen under pressure and were partially converted into 
liquid hydrocarbons. The presence of hydrogen in the 
interior of the earth was deduced from the fact that it is 
contained in both rocks and volcanic gases. Thus hydro- 
genation research led to the artificial creation of two of 
nature’s primary products, coal and oil. The raw material 
for the one was cellulose, for the other coal. In either 
instance, after some years of experimentation, man in a 
few hours was able to do what Nature had taken centuries 
to accomplish. But, whereas she had to make her own 
raw materials, he found these raw materials ready made 
for him. And in comparison with the superabundance 
of her output his was small. 

The results of simultaneous research in other countries 
tended to confirm those achieved in Germany. The 
importance of these results will be evident to every one. 
That the oil derived from the hydrogenation of coal could 
be almost wholly converted into motor spirit meant a 
four-fold increase of its marketable value. The process 
that accomplished this conversion, moreover, gave similar 
results when applied to mineral oil and the oil (or tar) 
derived from the low-temperature carbonisation of coal. 
And in all instances variation of the catalyst caused 
variation in the nature and quantity of product, the 
margin of which by the original Bergius process was small. 
Of special interest is the fact that catalytic-hydrogenation 
is applicable to low temperature tar. So far this tar has 
not been subjected to anything like complete investiga- 
tion. It is, indeed, largely an unexplored substance. 
Many experts have said that the bulk of it could have no 
other outlet than as fuel oil, no other value than as such. 
That it may now be transformed into motor spirit or any 
other product of higher value than fuel oil opens up wide 
possibilities for its development. 
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Only if coal is regarded as a variety of molecular 
complexes is it possible to have a glimmer of its vast 
potentialities. In these complexes nature has secreted 
the powers and substances indispensable for the forma- 
tion of products of high utility in the modern world. To 
bring forth these products calls for a shuffling and re- 
shuffling of infinite particles—in other words, for drastic 
molecular rearrangements. Since the entities to be dealt 
with are so minute as to be invisible none but empirical 
methods are possible. The coal is baked in retorts or 
containers; that is to say, is carbonised or distilled. 
Violent upheaval is the consequence. For heat accelerates 
the vibration of the molecules, thus causing them to 
separate. Myriads of collisions-occur. Molecule collides 
with molecule or with the steel wall of the hot chamber. 
Intense activity is set up. Vapours, gases, and liquids 
evolve. 

Should the temperature pass certain points the mole- 
cules of a particular constituent begin to decompose, and 
thereafter as the temperature rises the speed of decom- 
position increases. The atoms of which the molecules 
consist dissociate only to re-associate; and in certain 
instances new complexes are formed. Thus changes are 
swift and constant. A constituent may be created only to 
be instantly promoted or degraded. Everything depends 
upon the intimate environment to which it is exposed. 
In such circumstance it may be said that coal and its 
products undergo an intensified application of the universal] 
recreative law, the law that composes through decomposi- 
tion, that activates, the molecules of mind as well as of 
matter, thus causing continuous disintegration and 
re-formation. 

The problem with coal as with everything else sub- 
missive to this law is managerial in character, that is to 
say, it is one of control. Much thermal energy has to be 
expended before the reactivity of the masses of molecules 
can be awakened. But once this reactivity is awakened 
they become a surgent mob that requires careful handling. 
Environment has to be rigidly conditioned, which means 
that the provocative medium which is heat must be under 
strict control, its presence as uniform and its temperatures 
as regular as possible. In a word, it is the degree of heat 
that determines the nature of the products. If this be 
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above or below what it should be, then it is possible 
whilst desiring one set of products to obtain others of 
a quite different order. Where oil is the chief or one of 
several major products required the aim must be to 
secure a liquid that resembles natural petroleum, not 
gasworks tar. An approach to this-ideal is only possible 
at temperatures relatively low and considerably lower 
than those employed in gasworks where gas is the primary 
product and tar and coke of secondary importance ; 
hence the origin of the term, low-temperature carbonisa- 
tion. The temperature should be sufficient to decompose 
the constituents capable of forming oils, thus producing 
what is called a primary tar, the hydrocarbons of which 
bear resemblance to those of natural petroleum. Should 
the temperature employed be excessive and the volatile 
products not be promptly removed from its influence, 
secondary decomposition of valuable constituents may 
take place. In that eventuality the resultant tar consists 
not so much of the constituents present in the original 
coal as of constituents formed from them. Consequently, 
it resembles gasworks tar rather than natural petroleum. 
The condition that causes this secondary decomposition, 
known as cracking, is the cause of the failure of many 
so-called low-temperature processes. Such processes work 
under conditions that can have no other consequence than 
the destruction of the constituents of the oil which it is 
desired to produce. But in the petroleum industry 
cracking, as is well known, has effected a revolution. In 
such instances it has been found possible to apply selective 
principles. But of this I will speak later. 

Petroleum is a mixture of a multitude of hydrocarbons, 
_ the nature of which is determined by the condition of 
their formation in the depth of the earth ; time, tempera- 
ture, pressure, all exercise an influence. It would not 
pay the refiner to separate all these hydrocarbons, nor is 
it necessary that he should do so. It is sufficient to 
produce mixtures that fulfil the commercial purposes for 
which they are required. At first this object was attained 
by fractional distillation. The hydrocarbons of which 
petroleum is composed boil or vaporise at widely different 
temperatures. When heated or distilled at atmospheric 
pressure the product with the lowest boiling point boils 
off first ; in other words, the most volatile constituent 
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vaporises, condenses, and becomes the petrol fraction. 
Then as the temperature rises solvents, lighting, and 
lubricating oils are derived, until finally fuel-oil or pitch- 
like residue is left. Fractional distillation such as has 
been described gave an average yield of 20 per cent. 
of motor spirit, the demand for which is much larger than 
for any other product of petroleum. Unfortunately its 
production unavoidably involved the production of other 
oils for which there was but a restricted market. In the 
course of time the consequence would have been the rise 
of crude oil and motor-spirit prices to prohibitive heights. 
But after the war another process known as ‘ cracking ’ 
came into wide use, as a result of which the threatened 
crisis was averted. 

Cracking is distillation of liquids and vapours at 
pressures ranging from 200 to 700 Ibs., the result 
being that hydrocarbons of high molecular weight are 
split into hydrocarbons of lower molecular weight. When 
heavy or residual oils are subjected to cracking from 
20 to 30 per cent. become converted to motor spirit ; 
repetition of the process increases the yield. In some 
instances as much as 70 or 80 per cent. of motor spirit is 
thus obtained from crude oil. But although cracking 
was an advance upon ordinary refining methods it, too, 
had limitations, inherent in the nature of the process. 
They consisted in this, that it was impossible to create 
low without at the same time creating high boiling 
products; in reality the enrichment of the one was 
accomplished by the denudation of the other. Thus 
always a substantial residue of degraded refuse was left 
over; and the production of this commodity continued 
to be disproportionate to legitimate requirements. Yet 
had it not been for cracking the output of crude oil 
would have needed to be very much larger than it is at 
present, for of late years the demand for motor spirit has 
increased at a fantastic rate. 

Hydrogenation at high pressure was the logical 
sequence to cracking; the two processes were in fact 
interrelated. Hydrogenation was effected by Dr Bergius 
in the following manner: First the coal was ground to 
powder, which was then mixed with the heavy residue 
of the oil from a prior operation. The paste thus formed 
was forced through three high-pressure bombs; from 
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one to the other the temperature was raised until in the 
last it reached 400°C. At the same time hydrogen was 
pumped in. For some hours the coal remained solid ; 
then liquefaction set in. Simply stated, the method of 
Dr Bergius was to transform coal into oil by doubling 
its hydrogen content, thus establishing the same ratio 
between its carbon and hydrogen content as existed in 
oil. Coal, it was truly said, must not be considered as a 
black mass containing so much carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
etc., but as a mixture of molecular complexes each of 
which behaved in a definite way when subjected to 
hydrogenation. 


‘From the chemical standpoint,’ explained Dr Bergius, 
‘ the hydrogenation process consists of two different reactions, 
the first hydrogen addition and the second the splitting up 
of large molecules into smaller ones while new hydrogen is 
added. . . . Hydrogen enters the comparatively large mole- 
cular complex. The higher the temperature, the more the 
larger molecules are broken up into smaller ones, to which 
hydrogen is added, thereby changing the unsaturated smaller 
molecules into saturated ones.’ 


To be effectual hydrogenation should accomplish a 
rupture of molecules and a fixation of hydrogen on to 
the fragments, so as to bring about the formation of com- 
pounds of lower molecular weight. Thus an essential 
condition of hydrogenation is cracking, and success 
consists in finding a true balance between the one and 
the other. If the temperature be excessive, cracking 
predominates. In that event instead of fixation there 
is a freeing of hydrogen from hydrocarbons that are 
enriched with it; and, as with ordinary cracking and 
many low-temperature processes, the consequence may 
be the formation of too much tar and coke. On the 
other hand, if the temperature is insufficient, then cracking 
does not occur to an appreciable extent and hydrogenation 
is impeded. 

Each organic molecule has a beginning point of decom- 
position which is reached at relatively low temperature. 
Thereafter, as the temperature rises, so the velocity of 
dissociation increases. In such circumstance, results may 
be extremely complicated. It is possible that several 
reactions may occur simultaneously, also that in the 
instant of formation a product may be modified by 
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polymerisation or new dissociation. At higher tempera- 
tures the attraction between hydrogen and carbon lessens ; 
the hydrogen content in the gas increases and aromatic 
hydrocarbons deficient in hydrogen but richer in carbon 
appear, the final residue being coke. True hydrogenation 
consists in the instantaneous fixation of hydrogen on 
molecules when they are in dissociation. Should this 
moment be lost and the molecule become stabilised in its 
normal state, then hydrogenation is almost impossible. 
Thus, as I have said, in order to obtain effective results 
a sensible balance must be formed between the velocity 
of dissociation and the velocity of hydrogenation. Such 
is the essence of the matter. 

Dr Bergius originally declared that the yield of oil was 
from 40 to 80 per cent., according to the nature of the 
coal treated ; and that one short ton of bituminous coal 
delivered 45 gallons of gasolene. Investigations on 
various British coals led to the following conclusion : 


‘ From the experiments described it will have been evident 
that although hydrogenation by means of molecular hydrogen 
is an established fact, for the process to be a success from the 
commercial point of view something more is required than a 


thick tar oil with 10 per cent. of kerosene, 5 per cent. of 
petrol, and 12 per cent. by weight of gas along with a viscous 
oil (containing about 5 per cent. of an intermediate hydro- 
genation product) and a carbonaceous residue of 20 per 
cent.’ * 


Dr Bergius made use of all possible devices for regulat- 
ing the temperatures at which he worked. But even so 
he was not able entirely to avoid superheating, and thus 
wholly to eliminate the drawbacks of the usual cracking 
and low-temperature carbonisation processes, that is, the 
formation of coke and heavy oils. Moreover, the vari- 
ability of the kind and quantity of commodities, derivable 
from the oil produced—of gasolene, kerosene, and lubri- 
cating oil, for example—was very small. Thé discovery 
of catalysts, consisting of suitable metallic compounds, 
crowned the achievement of Dr Bergius. First tar was 
converted into a water-clear gasoline; and then when 





* *The Action of Hydrogen on Coal,’ by J. Ivon Graham and D. G. 
Skinner, Mining Research Laboratory, Birmingham University, ‘ Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry,’ June 14, 1929. 
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the same principles were applied to the pressure-hydro- 
genation of crude oil and coal, the most diverse com- 
modities were produced in quantities according to the 
nature of the catalyst employed. 

The catalyst performs a vitally-important function. 
It affects but does not participate in the final compound, 
starts reactions, controls them, and averts secondary 
reactions, As a result of a special study of the subject 
Dr Andre Kling and M. Daniel Florentin, the director and 
assistant-director of the Municipal Laboratory in Paris, 
reached the conclusion that in regard to certain com- 
pounds which otherwise only dissociated at high tempera- 
tures, the catalytic agent reduced the temperature of the 
initiation of dissociation and that at the same time it 
created a rupture of the molecule, thus permitting of the 
formation of products of lower molecular weight. They 
also gave it as their opinion that the catalytic agent split 
the molecules of hydrogen into atoms, thus accelerating 
reactivity. 

Dr Carl Krauch also contributed some interesting 
theories as to the manner in which the catalyst operates. 
He explained that Nature had enclosed the reactivity 
inherent in the molecules like a nut in a shell; to set 
this reactivity free the shell had to be cracked. Conse- 
quently in every process the reacting molecules had to be 
fed with energy in order to overcome the impediments 
resisting the course of chemical change. Where a gas- 
reaction took place such energy could be imparted to them 
through mutual collisions arising from thermal motion. 
In such circumstances the effect was not specific. The 
molecules became needlessly activated in a variety of 
points; and a number of bonds were loosened where 
perhaps the loosening of only one was sufficient. Thus 
more energy was consumed than was required for the 
purpose in view. The introduction of the catalyst 
enabled the process to be controlled. As a consequence 
of the attachment of molecules to the substance chosen, 
complexes were formed in which only the loosening of 
certain bonds was started. Only slight amounts of 
energy, varying according to the reaction in hand, were 
then required to complete the loosening, to bring about 
new combinations out of the fragments and the insertion 
of other molecules; and thus the formation of the 
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product desired. To sum up, the value of catalysers 
consists in that they permit of given reactions to be 
effected at temperatures and pressures lower than would 
otherwise be possible. With their aid processes, hitherto 
believed unworkable outside the laboratory, can be 
devised ; and such processes prove to be both safe and 
economical. 

The discovery of catalysts, which enabled the products 
of the hydrogenation process to be determined at will, 
brought Dr Bergius’ work to fruition and enabled him to 
receive that recognition which he deserved. He had not 
escaped the belittling criticism which is the tribute 
always paid to great pioneers. Some said of his process 
that it was no better than the ordinary cracking process ; 
others averred that it was impossible to hydrogenate 
coal, and persisted in their error, even after large quanti- 
ties had in fact been hydrogenated and the results 
published. But the situation changed when suitable 
catalysts were found. Mr J. Ivon Graham and Mr D. G. 
Skinner, of the Mining Research Laboratory, Birmingham 
University, wrote : 


‘In the application of catalysis to the hydrogenation of 
coal and its products the possibility of the process becoming 
a commercial success is very greatly increased. A process 
such as this is naturally of considerable importance to Great 
Britain for two reasons: first on account of the tremendous 
increase in the nation’s requirement of motor spirit, and 
secondly owing to the fact that by the almost complete 
conversion of coal into oil a new industry would be formed 
providing an outlet for ten million tons of coal per annum in 
addition to that already raised.’ * 


On another occasion Mr Ivon Graham said: ‘ The 
extension of our knowledge of the action of hydrogen 
under high pressure upon coal either with or without a 
catalyst has in my opinion given justification for the 
optimistic view held by the supporters of this method 
of treatment in regard to the eventual commercial success 
of the process.’ Such a statement is gratifying to 
myself, who was one of those who had faith in the Bergius 





* «Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,’ June 14, 1929. 
+ ‘Some Aspects of Hydrogenation.’ Paper read at the International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal, Pittsburgh, 1928. 
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process, and who at one time on that account was the 
subject of criticism by some of the experts of Birmingham 
University—not those, it should be added, whose names 
have been mentioned. 

In 1927 the first large-scale hydrogenation unit began 
to operate at the works of the I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft at Leuna. This plant was capable of 
a yearly output of more than 100,000 tons of oil from 
brown coal. Many initial difficulties had to be en- 
countered, but by 1928 an annual production of 70,000 
tons of gasolene had been reached. Of that amount 
40,000 tons was obtained from lignite (or brown coal) from 
the middle German pits; the practice followed was first 
to hydrogenate the coal into middle oil, and then the 
middle oil into gasolene. The remaining 30,000 tons of 
gasolene was produced from the tar obtained from the 
low-temperature distillation of the lignite. It was 
announced that the production of motor spirit would 
be raised this year to a quarter of a million tons. It is 
said that this output has even been exceeded, chiefly as a 
consequence of the hydrogenation of low-temperature 
tar derived from brown coal. 

A second Bergius plant capable of treating 30,000 tons 
of bituminous coal annually is nearing completion at 
Duisberg-Meiderich. This plant will be operated by a 
consortium representative of large coal undertakings in 
the Ruhr. 

In this country a semi-technical plant which repro- 
duces full-scale conditions has been erected and is pro- 
ducing petrol of fine quality from British coal. In the 
United States the Standard Oil Company is erecting a 
hydrogenation plant capable of a yearly production of one 
hundred thousand gallons of petrol from crude oil. It is 
said that the construction of two other similar plants is 
contemplated. The Standard Oil Company declares that 
100 per cent. of petrol is obtainable from the crude oil 
treated, the inevitable losses incurred during refining 
being compensated for by the addition of hydrogen. 

Whether or not hydrogenation of coal develops on a 
considerable scale in this country depends upon realisa- 
tion of the importance of ensuring a home supply of oil. 
And this brings us back to the suggestion made earlier 
that the duty on imported oil should be slightly raised in 
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order to permit of the process being worked at a reasonable 
profit. In the course of experimentation on a large scale 
methods of lowering production cost will certainly be 
found and no doubt the industry will one day be able to 
stand upon its own feet. Until that time comes the 
technical problem having been solved, the economic 
problem remains. And this economic problem needs 
to be considered from two related angles, the one of 
industrial welfare, the other of that wide policy to which 
I alluded in the beginning. To the modern world oil is 
what coal was to the world of the nineteenth century. 
The consumption of coal is increasing in most countries, 
but not nearly at so fast a rate as the consumption of oil. 
More striking still is the fact that oil is replacing coal as 
the fuel of motion. Each year during a number of years 
five million has been added to the total number of auto- 
mobiles in the world, and last year of these the United 
States manufactured all but one hundred thousand. 
Between 1914 and the present time the tonnage of ships 
equipped for the consumption of oil under boilers increased 
from 1,310,000 to 19,000,000 tons, and of motor ships 
from 234,000 to 6,628,000. It has been said, and with 
but little exaggeration: He who owns the oil owns the 
world, for he will rule the seas by means of heavy oils, 
the air by means of ultra-refined oils, the land by means 
of petrol. 

During fifteen years the world’s output of petroleum 
increased more than threefold; in 1928 it reached 
181,000,000 tons. Of that amount the United States 
produced 67 per cent., and in addition imported 7 per 
cent.; her own consumption was 62 per cent. Such 
figures disclose one of the most important causes of 
American welfare. The British Empire produces only 
1:7 per cent. of the world’s oil output and depends upon 
external supplies for fully three-quarters of its petroleum 
products. The yearly value of oil imports to Great 
Britain amounts to £40,000,000. Between 1920 and 
1928 the consumption of motor spirit in this country 
increased by 375 per cent. ; in the last-mentioned year it 
was 2,776,000 tons. Frequently attention has been 
drawn to the largeness of the tribute paid abroad for all 
this oil, and to the consequent difficulty of securing a 
favourable balance of foreign trade. It is evident that 
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if no serious attempt be made to transform coal into oil 
this tribute will rise to terrifying proportions. That it 
would be folly to permit such a situation to develop is 
apparent. The necessity for coal-hydrogenation is much 
more compelling in this country than it is in Germany. 
For here coal is the basis of everything. Lack of natural 
oil supplies was the chief incentive for Germany’s resort 
to hydrogenation; desire to benefit the coal industry 
was secondary in her calculations. But with us the securing 
of a home source of oil and the restoration of the coal in- 
dustry to prosperity are objects of equal importance. It 
is Germany’s fortune that she possesses raw material of par- 
ticular suitability. Lignite, which she uses for liquefaction, 
can be mined eight times cheaper than bituminous coal ; 
and vast reserves of it exist within the country. In these 
Isles the problem has been more difficult to solve for the 
reason that our coal is bituminous in character. Hydro- 
genation may yet be the master-key to the situation. 
In several parts of the Empire there are large deposits of 
brown coal which may be found suitable for hydro- 
genation. In each instance investigation is proceeding, 
but whatever the result may be it will not solve the chief 
problem, which is to find a home source of oil in Great 
Britain. At the same time it is possible that hydro- 
genation may prove to be of Imperial consequence. 
Much has been said regarding the oil-producing 
capacity of low-temperature carbonisation, and the 
impression has spread that when sufficient plants are 
erected they will ensure a supply of oil from coal adequate 
to replace foreign imports. It is not understood that 
oil is a by-product of low-temperature carbonisation, the 
chief product of which is smokeless fuel. The total yield 
of oil per ton of coal treated is on an average not more 
than sixteen gallons, of motor spirit between two or 
three gallons. If a quantity of coal so large as to be 
equivalent to that now burnt for domestic purposes were 
carbonised it would hardly produce one-eightieth of the 
country’s requirements. The application of cracking 
processes to low-temperature tar should lead to larger 
yields of motor spirit. In America 25 per cent. was 
obtained by this means from tar derived from typical 
bituminous coals. But the hydrogenation of low- 
temperature tar offers still better results. By this means 
Vol. 255.—No. 505. E 
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a 100 per cent. conversion to motor spirit is said to be 
possible. 

Hydrogenation, therefore, I repeat, may yet be the 
master-key to the oil-from-coal problem. It permits of 
diversity of raw material; coal, crude petroleum, low- 
temperature tar, all are equally submissive to it. Like- 
wise it permits of diversity of product; motor spirit, 
kerosene, lubricating and other oils, all can be rendered 
available in quantities as desired according to the nature 
of the catalyst employed. Of shortage of oil there need 
now be no fear for centuries to come; industrial 
supremacy will belong to the nation that makes the 
wisest use of the resources that permit of its production. 
Calculated at the present rate of consumption, the hydro- 
genation of from ten to fifteen million tons of coal yearly 
would yield all the oil at present needed in this country. 
So considerable an addition to production would be of 
great benefit to the mining industry. Nor would develop- 
ment cease here. The demand for oil, as we have seen, 
is insatiable. Therefore, the amount of coal required for 
hydrogenation would continually increase. The resultant 
benefit would not merely be confined to the mining 
industry. The elimination of an item of £40,000,000 for 
imported oil from the debit side of foreign trade would 
lighten the burden of the community as a whole. It 
would, in fact, go a long way towards the restoration of 
national prosperity. With coal exports down and oil 
imports up the conversion of coal into oil offers the only 
possible means of economic salvation. ; 

A reliable estimate has been prepared of the capital 
cost involved in an enterprise of the magnitude described. 
The figures are staggering: £400,000,000. Yet, were it 
possible by some magical means to transform the British 
coalfields into oilfields that sum would come nowhere 
near their true value. Large expenditure on hydro- 
genation plant would put the steel industry on its feet. 
And that in turn would benefit the mining industry 
again; for it is the diminished demand for coal for the 
depressed steel industry that is solely responsible for the 
falling off in the home consumption of coal. 


LANCELOT LAWTON. 
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Art. 5.—-THE QUESTION OF STAG-HUNTING. 


FEw animals have figured more conspicuously in the public 
eye than the wild red deer, whose case has aroused wide- 
spread interest within recent years. The fame that he 
has acquired is almost entirely tragic, and this cireum- 
stance has, if possible, enhanced the atmosphere of 
romance that still envelops his interesting life-story. 
*‘ There are few passages in Nature more beautiful through- 
out than the deer poem,’ wrote Phil Robinson, upon 
which account, perhaps, the stately animal appeals 
strongly not only to the sympathy but to the esthetic 
sense of every Nature-lover. For this reason the Exmoor 
country, commonly known as ‘ Red-Deer-Land,’ has 
always possessed an indefinable charm quite apart from 
the soft beauty of heather slope and wooded coombe ; 
and even to-day tourists passing through the district 
look with interest at the deer-fences which protect the 
arable fields, though to the greater number of them a 
stag is, perhaps, little more than a name. 

The one large animal still wild in the British Isles, the 
red deer exists, so far as England is concerned, in certain 
distinctly circumscribed areas. A few survive in the New 
Forest and in the Lake District, but these can be dismissed 
as little more than a remnant when compared with the 
numerous herds that haunt the wilds of Exmoor, West 
Somerset, and the heavily wooded parts of North Devon 
lying between the Exe and the Taw. In Devonshire, at 
least, he has certainly been extending his range within 
recent years, although his curiously gregarious habits, 
and, above all, his extreme conservatism, have so far 
prevented him from taking full advantage of the extensive 
field at his disposal. Deer have a strong predilection for 
the districts in which they are bred, and even when 
harried incessantly, seldom forsake a favourite locality, 
displaying a tenacity quite foreign to the habits of most 
wild creatures, even rabbits frequently abandoning land 
upon which they are much disturbed. In their native 
haunts they submit to constant hunting without dis- 
playing any tendency to disperse over the surrounding 
country. On the other hand, outlying deer, or those 
which wander away from their customary range—as they 
occasionally do during the summer months—occupy. the 

E 2 
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new domain in which they establish themselves as long 
and no longer than they are allowed to remain unmo- 
lested, almost invariably returning to ‘ headquarters ’ 
when disturbed. It is worthy of note, however, that after 
wandering beyond a certain radius they appear to lose 
their sense of direction and are unable to find their way 
home. It happens, therefore, that while deer who stray 
perhaps twenty miles from their birthplace usually return 
at the first hint of danger, those whose wanderings have 
extended to perhaps double that distance make no 
apparent effort to retrace their steps, and being thus taken 
at a disadvantage, fall easy victims to enemies in some 
shape or form. Once firmly established in any favourable 
locality, deer can be ejected by nothing short of extermina- 
tion, or, failing that, by some material change in the 
character of the country itself, such as timber-felling upon 
an extensive scale, or the reclamation of large tracts of 
land for agricultural purposes. 

It strikes one as curious that so tenacious an animal 
as the red deer should have failed to hold its own, at 
least to some extent, over all the wooded parts of England. 
Fallow deer run wild in many districts, while the roe, now 
so common in Dorset though not strictly indigenous, has 
in certain cases defied the utmost efforts to reduce its 
numbers. The far mightier and craftier red stag, on the 
contrary, has long since been banished from most of his 
historic haunts, and consequently the West Country has 
come to be regarded as the principal home of the English 
red deer. His fate, therefore, which now hangs in the 
balance, will be awaited with particular interest in that 
part of the world. 

The controversy concerning the question of stag- 
hunting is approaching a crisis, and supporters of the Bill 
which is now awaiting the decision of Parliament are 
confident that it will result in the abolition of a sport 
which in their opinion involves an element of cruelty 
inconsistent with our national principles. That the 
discussion should assume an acrimonious character in 
certain quarters was inevitable, and one is inclined to 
wonder whether the object of the movement, which is 
surely the humane treatment of the animals, is not at 
times lost sight of in the heat of argument. The subject, 
again, is so extensive, giving rise to numberless vexed 
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questions, side-issues, and points at best so debatable, 
that people who lack first-hand knowledge can scarcely 
be expected to gather a correct impression of the facts. 
So far as one can judge, public sympathy inclines towards 
the movement, and this was only to be expected. Even 
in literature the hunted deer has always come in for a large 
share of commiseration. 


‘Jaded now, and spent with toil, 
Emboss’d with foam, and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew,’ 


Scott’s ‘labouring stag’ has plodded through every 
schoolroom in the Empire, while Thomson, whose sympa- 
thies, like those of many writers, soared far in advance of 
his knowledge, makes 


‘ The big round tears run down his dappled face’ 


with pathetic effect. And up to a certain point it is all 
to the good that the voice of the nation should declare 
against anything in the nature of unnecessary cruelty. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that popular 
sentiment is dangerous ground upon which to build, 
while the freely expressed opinions of journalists who know 
nothing of their subject should be accepted with reserve. 
Before embarking upon comment of any sort, however, 
an impartial statement of the case as it has been presented 
might not be amiss. 

Stag-hunting has been condemned by its opponents 
upon the grounds that it causes prolonged and unnecessary 
suffering, a hunt frequently extending over several hours ; 
that the animal, worn down by exhaustion, is driven at 
last to seek refuge in water, either some large stream or, 
preferably, the open sea, where it either drowns or is 
followed and dragged back to shore to be slaughtered. 
They point out that occasionally the animal, while still 
living, is ‘savaged’ by hounds, and that even when 
brought to bay, a considerable time may elapse before the 
unfortunate creature is put out of its misery, the means 
by which this end is at last accomplished leaving much to 
be desired. It is urged that the red deer, being a mis- 
chievous animal whose destruction is admittedly necessary 
at times, should be despatched by more humane methods. 
It is further contended that the stag-hunter’s argument 
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to the effect that, failing hunting, the deer would merely 
be ‘peppered’ with shot-guns and subjected to even 
greater cruelty is unconvincing. Why, it is demanded, 
should shot-guns necessarily be employed ? Big prices 
are paid by sportsmen for the right to shoot deer in the 
Highlands. Why, therefore, should not similar rights be 
purchasable in Devon and Somerset ? Why should not 
the West-Country stag have the full advantage of every 
contrivance that modern science can devise for his painless 
destruction ? Stag-hunting, it is argued, may be an 
ancient institution, but so is bull-fighting, and as for the 
unquestionable fact that the sufferings and death of one 
creature provide sport for hundreds of people, the same 
excuse might be urged in defence of public executions, 
bear or badger-baiting, or any detestable practice calcu- 
lated to entertain the multitude. Stag-hunting, again, 
may benefit the districts in which it is carried on by 
providing employment, a market for produce, and 
countless other means of circulating money throughout 
the countryside. The argument, however, is condemned 
as unsound, for the same might have been said in defence 
of the slave-trade, the old smuggling system, or any 
pernicious custom profitable to its promoters. Financial 
benefit to any section of the community cannot excuse 
the perpetuation of a cruel pastime, and, they add in 
conclusion, it were better that the English red deer should 
suffer extermination—if, indeed, there is no alternative— 
than continue to be preserved for no better fate. 

There in a nutshell is the case for the prosecution, 
enbodying many of the arguments advanced in the 
official defence. A strong case it appears, yet, when 
examined, vulnerable upon many critical points, while 
other considerations, equally important, have been over- 
looked, it would seem, by the disputants. Assuming, for 
argument’s sake, the established cruelty of stag-hunting 
and its consequent abolition, there arises first and fore- 
most the problem of the deer. Obviously these must 
either be preserved as ‘ wards ’ of the Crown, or destroyed 
by approved methods. The first alternative would natu- 
rally commend itself to the opponents of sport. In a 
comparatively recent issue of a daily paper there appeared 
two photographs, one of a popular young lady feeding a 
stag in Richmond Park, the other of a hunted deer—one 
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of the carted variety—overtaken and surrounded by 
hounds, to whom, incidentally, it appeared to be displaying 
the customary utter indifference. These pictures, need- 
less to say, produced the inevitable letter, drawing 
comparison between the charm of the one and the horror 
of the other. No great stretch of imagination is required 
to visualise the Utopian State that might be realised when, 
sport abolished, the wild red stag ‘ at rest from hunting ’ 
browses peacefally in West-Country meadows, exchanging 
pleasantries with the farmyard bull, and even now and 
again accepting the turnip of goodfellowship from the 
hands of the farmer himself. A delightful state, indeed, 
from most points of view, but, like many another rose- 
coloured dream, it vanishes in the cold daylight of practica- 
bility. 

Scarcely more practical is the suggestion that the deer 
should live in peace, a graceful ornament to the country- 
side, with a general system of fences to protect the 
farmer’s crops from their ravages as their numbers 
multiplied. Fences erected at great expense would 
certainly save the crops, but the suggestion unfortunately 
makes no provision for the alternative maintenance of 
the deer. If numerous, it would soon become necessary 
to exclude them, not only from the tillage, but also from 
the grass lands, and it is hard to imagine how they would 
contrive to exist, particularly during hard weather. 

Such proposals, of course, cannot be taken seriously, 
and one only mentions them to illustrate the fantastic 
lengths to which enthusiasts are prepared to go. Far 
more important are the points which arise upon the 
question of alternative methods by means of which the 
Exmoor deer would meet death were hunting discon- 
tinued. The obvious question, ‘Why not the rifle ?’ 
follows as a matter of course, and the argument advanced 
by the opponents of hunting to the effect that English 
deer might be treated like those of the Highlands seems 
eminently reasonable to any one not intimately acquainted 
with the West-Country. Between the Highlands and 
Devonshire, however, there is a wide gulf fixed, nor can 
one imagine conditions more dissimilar. Deer-stalking 
upon a quiet and carefully preserved area covering 
twenty or thirty square miles is a sport productive of 
satisfactory results. The tactics employed under such 
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conditions, however, would be utterly impossible in highly 
cultivated country divided into individual holdings of a 
hundred acres or less. Even assuming that the Devon- 
shire farmers were upon the whole amenable to such a 
scheme (which is far from being the case), the difficulty 
attached to the procuring of sufficiently large areas are 
practically insuperable. Actually upon Exmoor Forest, 
or upon one or two extensive estates, the case might be 
somewhat different. Such tracts, however, comprise only 
a small part of the country inhabited by the red deer. 
In general, every square mile of country is occupied upon 
an average by half a dozen different men, any one of whom 
could render the area valueless for stalking if so disposed. 
Indeed, were deer-hunting prohibited by law, the would-be 
stalker in almost every district would find himself opposed 
by the bitter hostility of sporting farmers, by whom he 
would inevitably be associated with the enforced cessation 
of their favourite pursuit. Sorestricted, therefore, would 
be the acreage over which rights would be obtainable that 
little use could be made of its amenities. The deer, if 
sighted at all, as likely as not would be upon forbidden 
ground, and endless complications would ensue. It 
should also be pointed out that people disposed to regard 
the Western Red-Deer-Land as a possible happy hunting 
ground for the stalker are reckoning without the deer, 
whose habits differ so widely from those of their Highland 
brothers. The northern stag accustomed to roam from 
dawn till dusk upon some wild and open mountain-side 
at least presents himself now and again to the sportsman’s 
view. The man with the rifle, however, might spend half 
the season stealing alongside the deeply-wooded Devon- 
shire coombes without obtaining a single glimpse of the 
shy animal couched deep in the brushwood from which 
nothing but the shadows of approaching night will induce 
him to venture. 

I well remember my surprise when long ago a friend 
from Scotland referred to the bold habits of the roe-deer, 
having been impressed by the peculiar elusiveness of the 
same animal in the Dorset woods, where its retiring ways 
are frequently compared with those of the badger. It 
is the same with the red variety, and for the same reason. 
A wild deer is not like a rabbit, which will come out to feed 
within a hundred yards of men at work. Silence and 
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solitude are essential to his peace of mind when he exposes 
his interesting person to the daylight, and sounds on the 
wind which have no terrors for him when snugly ensconced 
in the bracken or deep gloom of the oak-scrub assume a 
perilous significance the moment he quits the all-protecting 
cover. Even the Devonshire countryside of necessity is 
full of sound, inimical from a deer’s point of view. From 
the rough pastures comes the shepherd’s whistle or the 
bark of his dog; from the cultivated lands the mono- 
tonous admonitions of the waggoner to his team, blended 
with a hundred other indications of busy farm-life far 
from musical to ears unable to appreciate the charm of 
man-made though rural harmonies. Upon the heather 
slopes of Exmoor itself matters are little better. The 
precipitous coombes indeed ‘ repeat the raven’s croak ’ or 
the buzzard’s scream; but nowadays they also re-echo 
with the shouts and laughter of the ubiquitous tourist, 
or the hooting of motor-horns upon anything that re- 
sembles a roadway. Little wonder that deer take cover 
at sunrise and spend the daylight hours in the dense heart 
of some impenetrable brake, concealed at least from the 
gaze of the ‘ madding crowd.’ 

The services of the expert stalker can, therefore, be 
discounted, and there remains only the farmer with his 
shot-gun. Why necessarily a shot-gun ? one asks, and 
the question is pertinent enough. But so is the answer. 
The farmer does not possess an up-to-date rifle, and no 
amount of persuasion will induce him to buy one. His 
opportunities of using such a weapon would occur too 
seldom. Red deer are not like hares that can be seen 
upon some favourite spot at any time. Their range is 
extensive. They feed as they wander, near and far, and 
being mainly nocturnal in their habits, may not be seen 
upon any particular farm twice within a year. In any 
case, a long-range rifle is scarcely the weapon for indis- 
criminate use upon any English countryside—another 
point which its advocates appear to have overlooked. 
Soon or late, accidents would occur, and one would almost 
be under the necessity of constructing special ranges, or 
requesting the stag to pose for the occasion in some 
position where he could be shot at with tolerable safety. 
Indeed, if deer-stalking became the rule upon Exmoor, 
it would necessitate closing the Forest to the public during 
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the season—a fact which the Labour Government might 
be well advised to consider before passing any hastily 
devised measure. 

Indeed, the character of the country and conditions 
generally combine to place stalking upon an extensive 
scale quite outside the argument, and this, no doubt, 
constitutes one of the reasons why hounds rather than lead 
have always been employed against the deer of the 
West. To shoot any appreciable number of them it would 
be necessary to organise huge drives for the purpose, and 
here again serious thought is eminently advisable. Among 
people unacquainted with sport there exists a curious 
idea or convention to the effect that the use of fire-arms— 
particularly the rifle—ensures instantaneous death to the 
animal. Nothing, however, could be farther from the 
truth. Upon this stalkers are silent, and naturally so, 
but justice demands a more general realisation of the 
facts. In this connection a story recently told to me by a 
former master of staghounds might bear repetititon. He 
was entertaining a house-party at the time, and by chance 
one afternoon a hunted stag was brought to bay in a 
stream which ran through his grounds. Thinking that his 
guests might like to see the stag, he took them out ; and 
very interested they proved, particularly one member of 
the party—incidentally a keen deer-stalker—who did not 
hesitate to denounce the entire proceeding as ‘ cruelty,’ 
in which strain he continued, until the host, aware of the 
other’s predilection for the rifle, descended upon him with 
the disconcerting query : ‘ How many stags have you hit 
in the stomach?’ ‘ You’ve got me there,’ admitted 
the visitor, and the admission opens a side of the question 
to which surprisingly little attention has been paid. 

It is far easier to wound a deer than to kill it outright, 
particularly in these days of long-range weapons, when 
shots are frequently taken from a considerable distance. 
The difference between a shot through the heart and a 
stomach wound as often as not is a matter of inches only, 
and the one carries swift death; the other involves lingering 
misery. Not long ago I was struck by a passage in one of 
the sporting papers. It was contained in the reports from 
the Highlands, and consisted of a statement to the effect 
that no more shooting would take place that season over a 
certain famous forest except for the purpose of finishing 
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off wounded deer. The announcement, it should be 
emphasised, referred to a well-organised preserve, where 
the performers, presumably, are masters of their craft. 
It should also be remembered that a deer, even when 
mortally stricken, is apt to run a considerable distance 
before it falls, while in the case of a badly crippled animal 
that gains cover, a period longer than the duration of an 
ordinary stag-hunt may conceivably elapse before it is 
found and despatched. 

If such things can happen in the very home of deer- 
stalking where experienced marksmen are at work, and 
shots are—or should be—more or less ‘ picked,’ one can 
imagine the inevitable state of affairs were deer driven to 
rifles along the ‘ blind ’ coombes of the West. There are 
easier targets than a stag bounding along a wooded slope, 
and a dead shot would certainly prove the exception 
rather than the rule. That would involve the following 
up of the wounded animal—an interminable business, 
resulting as often as not in his ultimate loss unless hounds 
were employed, in either of which events no great intelli- 
gence is needed to realise that the last state of that stag 
would be infinitely worse than the first. In other words, 
instead of being pursued as he now is, sound in wind and 
limb, and with the possibility of complete escape before 
him, he would be harried for hours, suffering acute torture, 
with the ultimate prospect of dying by inches if he succeeds 
in evading his enemies. 

Far from ensuring instantaneous death, the rifle 
frequently does no more than unlock the door which the 
doomed animal may not pass for many days. For 
further proof of this, one need only read the reminiscences 
of almost any eminent big-game hunter. His principal 
stories relate not so much to clean dead shots—about 
which there is little to be told—but to long and exciting 
chases after wounded beasts and hair-breadth escapes 
from their vengeful fury. One does not mean that such 
would be the fate of every Devonshire deer driven to 
rifles—far from it. It would be the fate of a great many, 
however, and since these would be subject to sufferings 
compared with which the case of the hunted stag is envi- 
able, it is difficult to see what benefit would be derived 
from the substitution of the rifle for the hound. 

Returning to the question of the farmer, it may be 
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taken for granted that the shot-gun would remain his 
weapon. The West-Countryman as a general rule regards 
the shooting of deer with something akin to horror. 
None the less, it is sometimes attempted when opportu- 
nity occurs. Man and deer meet by chance on the wood- 
side, or at some turn of a path through the brakes, and the 
gun being to hand, the temptation to try a shot is perhaps 
irresistible. Upon such occasions, unless the range 
happens to be exceedingly short, the animal seldom falls, 
escaping for the time being, to perish miserably at last 
in some quiet corner of the woods, where he is sometimes 
found in a pitiable condition. I well remember an 
incident that occurred upon Haldon some years ago. 
We were trying some rough ground in quest of the elusive 
woodcock, and my companion, a local farmer’s son, had 
been walking up the bed of a deep, narrow gully over- 
grown with ling in which the spaniels were giving tongue, 
when he saw a fallow doe coming down the valley towards 
him. Observing something peculiar in the animal’s 
action, he hastily laid aside his gun and crouched down, 
while the deer, apparently unconscious of his presence, 
approached with uncertain strides and actually jumped 
into his arms. The animal being unmistakably injured, 
the only course was to end her sufferings with all possible 
despatch, a post-mortem revealing the fact that she was 
literally riddled with gunshot wounds, the most remark- 
able circumstance being her ability to keep her legs at 
all, several pellets having passed through her kidneys. 
Red deer similarly ‘ peppered’ find themselves in an even 
worse case, the pellets seldom reaching a vital or even a 
paralysing spot. So little success, indeed, attends any 
efforts to shoot them that West-Country farmers, when 
seriously bent upon destroying them, have recourse to 
other methods. Stags are not infrequently taken by 
means of a strong wire noose suspended above a favourite 
path. In this contrivance the antlers of a stag passing 
below become entangled, and, struggle as he may, nothing 
short of the loss of one or both horns can liberate him. 
A more cruel but fatally simple trick of setting a harrow 
across some well-worn ‘jump’ is frequently practised. 
When descending, the fore-legs of the animal are entrapped 
in this formidable obstruction, which, inevitably causing 
a heavy fall, seldom fails to break the captive limbs. 
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The deer is thus rendered practically helpless, and can be 
killed at the humane captor’s leisure. 

Such are the methods that would be employed were 
hunting: abolished, and any Government that prohibits 
stag-hunting upon purely humane grounds is bound in 
common consistency to provide for the protection or 
systematic extermination of the deer. Since the latter 
proceeding must of necessity involve an orgy of slaughter 
by methods far from humane, the animals would have 
little cause to bless their soi-disant benefactors. But, 
coming at last to the vital point, is there any valid reason 
why stag-hunting should be abolished? Upon what 
grounds is based the supposition that the sufferings of the 
hunted animal are so acute ? Its period of actual pain is 
brief, while the distressing nature of the last rites has been 
considerably mitigated by the introduction of the humane 
killer, the use of which should have been compulsory long 
ago. It is argued that the animal sometimes runs for 
hours until he becomes exhausted. Quite true, but mere 
running involves no discomfort, as any of us who happen 
to have been long-distance runners know well enough. 
Until the closing stages of the hunt he is well ahead of 
his pursuers and travelling at his own pace, which is 
naturally great. There is, moreover, no reason for sup- 
posing that he suffers greatly from terror during this period. 
Fear, after all, is mainly a product of imagination, which 
quality an animal entirely lacks. This is proved by the 
fact that a wild creature so seldom profits by experience. 
Carl Hagenbeck mentions the typical case of a baboon, 
recognisable by a peculiar scar, who entered a simple trap 
and was captured upon three distinct occasions, while 
similar though less notable examples are of constant 
occurrence in the field of sport. I have frequently seen 
deer, when not hard pressed, ambling along in a manner 
that suggested anything save panic, pausing now and 
again to listen for the distant chorus upwind, and some- 
times, indeed, standing still for several minutes as though 
time were no object. Upon such occasions, being pos- 
sessed of that sneaking sympathy for the animal that seems 
inevitable, one wishes that it had been endowed with at 
least sufficient imagination to enable it to realise its 
danger and make the most of its chances by pushing ahead. 
It appears to entertain no doubt of its ability to evade that 
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danger, having done so to the best of its knowledge upon 
many previous occasions, since only mature deer are 
singled out for hunting, and every stag eventually killed 
must have heard the cry of hounds behind him many 
times before his turn comes. Not until his case becomes 
desperate does panic seize him—or that is the impression 
that his actions convey—and even then his period of real 
distress is comparatively short. To pretend that he 
enjoys the proceeding is, of course, an absurd contention ; 
but he would not enjoy the process of dying under any 
circumstances, and his death at the hands of the profes- 
sional stag-hunter is as painless as human skill can 
make it. 

Briefly, then, the case amounts to this: In all forms of 
sport, as in everything else, there is the ‘ seamy side.’ 
One cannot escape from it, and in this fact, I think, lies 
the strongest argument for the defence. The sport that 
lacks an unavoidable element of so-called cruelty has yet 
to be devised. The man who participates in one has no 
right to condemn another, while denouncement upon the 
part of ignorant critics not always innocent of fanaticism 
is neither judicious nor tolerable. It is the duty of 
every one to reduce that element of cruelty to the utmost, 
but even when every care is taken incidents occur at times 
which nobody deplores more than the sportsman who was 
powerless to prevent them. That such exceptions should 
be pounced upon and represented as the rule is inevitable. 
In fairness it must also be remembered that a fierce light 
beats upon the stag-hunter, and, whatever happens, he is 
pre-judged and pre-condemned by his self-appointed 
jurors. If, by some mischance, a deer is pulled down and 
killed by the hounds—incidentally, the fate of every hare 
caught by beagles—the animal has been ‘ brutally 
savaged.’ If it is despatched by the huntsman, then it 
becomes a case of ‘cruel butchery.’ If it swims out to sea 
and is not followed, it has been ‘ abandoned to drown.’ 
It is also inevitable that foolish arguments should be 
advanced by either side. Of these, the comparison 
drawn between stag-hunting and such pastimes as bull- 
fighting constitutes too gross a case to be overlooked. 
Needless to point out, the two proceedings have nothing 
in common, the one consisting of the deliberate torture of 
animals already captive, the other being the pursuit of an 
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unhampered wild creature whose ‘necessary end’ is 
effected as mercifully as possible. 

The plea upon the stag-hunter’s part that deer are 
preserved for no other purpose than hunting, is admissible, 
death at the sportsman’s hands being merely the price of 
life. Are not millions of pheasants reared annually to be 
shot ? On the other hand, the attempt to justify any 
proceeding upon the grounds of ancient tradition is lament- 
ably weak. Tradition can be dismissed in argument as 
mere sentiment, and here opponents of the sport have 
unquestionably scored a point. In this admission, 
however, there is veiled a sword-thrust, for if sentiment 
is to be excluded as superficial, the main case for the 
prosecution crumbles automatically. The sentimental 
element disallowed, upon what grounds can the stag 
alone among beasts of chase claim exemption from 
’ hunting ? In what respect is his case more pitiable than 
that of the defenceless and harmless hare? Certainly a 
stag puts up a stouter resistance, but that is merely the 
natural consequence of his being a larger and more 
resolute animal. For the same reason a salmon’s fight for 
life is more prolonged than that of a trout, but nobody 
condemns salmon-fishing in consequence. The late Home 
Secretary when asked to countenance a Bill to prohibit 
stag-hunting, raised the purely logical difficulty of pre- 
cedent. Were the Bill sanctioned, he pointed out the 
consequent necessity of placing a ban upon many popular 
pastimes—even the ‘running down of pedestrians by 
motorists.’ 

That is another important point to consider. If 
triumphant in the matter of stag-hunting, where will the 
movement end? What about the hunting of other 
animals, the fox, the otter, the hare? What about 
shooting, fishing, and the killing of domestic animals for 
food, all of which involve pain and distress to living 
creatures ? The bullock in the slaughter-house dies a 
harder death than the stag in the water. Is it proposed to 
introduce legislation for the enforcing of national vege- 
tarianism? And if not, why not? These are some of the 
many questions upon which the public is entitled to 
enlightenment. 

DovuGLas GORDON. 
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Art. 6.—ENGLISH AND THE NEED OF AN ACADEMY. 


1. Growth and Structure of the English Language. By 
Otto Jespersen. Teubner, 1905. 

2. A Primer of English Etymology. By W. W. Skeat. 
Oxford University Press, 1910. 

3. A Short History of English. By H.C. Wyld. Murray, 
1927. 

4. The Romance of Words. By Ernest Weekley. Murray, 
1913. 

5. Academies—Encyclopedia Britannica. 14th edition, 
1929. 


So long as language is spoken by men and used by them’ 
as a means of intercourse, it changes and develops at a 
constant rate of progress. The apparent exceptions to 
this rule neither prove nor disprove it, since they can be 
explained by causes other than philological. The most 
obvious exception among the Aryan or Indo-European 
languages is Icelandic, which has not materially altered 
since the Norse colonisation of Iceland in the ninth 
century. For ten centuries communication with the 
outside world has been so infrequent that both the 
language and the customs of the inhabitants have been, 
as it were, isolated. The reasons, then, for the slow 
development of Icelandic are geographical, not philological. 

But in many ways the English language is the converse 
of Icelandit as a glance at its history will show. Five 
distinct linguistic ‘ strata’ can be traced, corresponding 
to the five peoples who successively occupied these islands. 
These languages are: Celtic, as spoken by the Ancient 
Britons ; Brito-Latin, the speech of the Romans and the 
romanised Britons from A.D. 43 to the invasion of the 
Germanic tribes in the fifth century; Old English— 
hereafter referred to as O.E.—of which Anglo-Saxon was 
only one of four main dialects; Danish or Old Norse— 
confined chiefly to the Midlands and Northumbria; and, 
finally, Norman-French. All these languages have of 
necessity influenced English, though in greatly different 
proportions. This influence is generally traced to the 
various loan-words, but it is best judged from the effect 
on grammar and syntax. For while all European lan- 
guages have borrowed extensively from various sources— 
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chiefly classical—they have for the most part retained 
their native character. German, with its declensions and 
peculiar word-order, is an example. But if we compare 
a sentence in Anglo-Saxon with a version in Modern 
English, we see at once that an entirely new syntax and 
accidence have superseded the native construction. A 
consideration of these facts eventually convinces us that 
the constituent elements of English are mixed as in no 
other European language, and that whatever purists may 
urge from patriotic motives, philologically the language is 
essentially hybrid. For this reason, it is impracticable to 
classify Modern English as the descendant of a definite 
parent tongue, as we classify other Indo-European lan- 
guages, since fundamentally it is not now either Romantic 
or Teutonic. 

We must expect, then, to find many apparently illogical 
phenomena—like hybrid-words; the syntax of one 
language superimposed on that of another, with an 
abnormal tendency to equivocation and confusion; an 
excess of synonyms with the resultant need for greater 
discrepancy in the choice of them; and finally, a strange 
medley of spelling and pronunciation due to the flooding 
of an originally Germanic language, with its peculiar 
principles of stress, with a romance language and its quite 
different principles. From the philological point of view, 
these facts appear to confirm the claim that the English 
language does need some sort of supervision to determine 
and safeguard its development. But before going on to 
discuss whether an Academy could do this—that is, whether 
the language needs official help—let us examine the main 
objections to such an institution. These will be of two 
kinds: the historical or general, and the linguistic or 
philological. 

It will be said that, if there is an outstanding character- 
istic of post-war thought, it is a vague mistrust of 
established institutions. It is not difficult to imagine the 
kind of sarcasm that would have been levelled after the 
war at an English Academy of Letters, and in face of this, 
it may seem futile to discuss the possibility of ever estab- 
lishing such an institution. Objections rise readily. Exist- 
ing English academies have proved exclusive rather than 
representative ; similar academies in other countries are 
not universally respected; and, finally, there seems no 
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immediate need for such an academy in England which 
has done without it so far, and can therefore do without 
it in the future. 

Now, to get a comprehensive idea of what is meant by 
an Academy of Letters, we must cross to France where 
one has been in existence for nearly two hundred years. 
Many vague ideas circulate as to the merits and demerits 
of the Académie Francaise, and its relation to French 
literature and language. For instance, some people 
frankly assert that it is disliked by most educated French- 
men. Its dictionary is said to be twenty years behind the 
times. It does not appear to help young and struggling 
authors, while it welcomes the successful with untimely 
enthusiasm. Finally, it is pointed out that for every 
famous author included, there has been one excluded— 
among them Descartes, Pascal, Moliére, Gautier, 
Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, de Maupassant, and Verlaine. I 
do not wish to argue about these imputations. They are 
probably justifiable. But, no doubt, as much can be said 
for as against; for instance, to those who argue that 
the Académie Francaise has never been representative, 
it would be as well to point out that no society could 
have been more representative of its age than the 
Académie of which Boileau, Corneille, Racine, and La 
Fontaine were members. 

Next comes the objection that the English language 
has done without official supervision for over 1000 years, 
and can therefore dispense with it henceforth. This implies 
the most significant objection of all: that so far English has 
proved inherently capable of developing and perfecting 
itself without the intervention of grammarians or of any 
official body set up for the purpose. Such bodies, it may 
be argued, tend to stultify rather than to encourage 
development. On the other hand, there exists among 
the people a ‘ word-sense’’ which often proves more dis- 
criminating than the conservatism of the grammarians. 
It is this ‘ word-sense ’—called ‘folk-etymology’ by 
Professor Weekley—which underlies the most potential 
of all grammatical processes, namely, Analogy, in contrast 
to the logic of the grammarians who seek to preserve the 
traditional forms. The potency of word-sense and analogy 
is seen in the wholesale levelling that took place in Early 
Middle English—hereafter abbreviated to M.E.—when 
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the hard-and-fast distinctions in O.E. between masculine 
and feminine, strong and weak nouns were swept away, 
gender becoming determined solely by sex, and weak 
nouns disappearing. Analogy even attacked the O.E. 
mutated plurals and levelled many of them under the 
‘-es’ type; thus, ‘books’; ‘cows’; for the O.E. 
mutated plurals ‘béc’; ‘cy.’ Some, however, have 
defied analogy and retained their original form; as 
‘teeth’; ‘men’; which like the foreign plural endings 
of ‘seraphim’; ‘stigmata’; ‘termini,’ may show the 
influence of the grammarians. Apart from these so-called 
irregular plurals, all nouns have been levelled under one 
form, and this powerful tendency towards simplicity, 
which is the outstanding characteristic of word-sense, is 
similarly manifest in the partial levelling of adjectives, 
verbs, and other parts of speech under one prototype. 

Not only has this ‘ word-sense ’ brought about excel- 
lent innovations, but it has been instrumental in rejecting 
many unnatural forms and artificial words which erudite 
authors have tried to introduce into the language. The 
prose writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
for instance, loaded the language with latinisms, even 
trying to naturalise the Latin syntax and style. Men like 
the translators of the Bible, John Bunyan, and Izaak 
Walton, whose chief literary asset was this. indefinable 
‘ word-sense,’ counterbalanced this mal-influence by 
giving dignity to simple words, which helped to restore the 
language to its natural state. Now, in every age writers 
of an original genius are born who cannot be bound down 
by the accepted conventions of language; in fact, all 
original geniuses transcend existing limits, discovering 
as they go, new worlds of thought often requiring new 
means of expression. We can see from the history of 
foreign academies that these ‘ unconventional’ writers 
have not always been regarded with favour by the acade- 
micians whose hostility has sometimes amounted to 
persecution. 

These considerations represent the main objections to 
an English Academy of Letters, but while admitting their 
significance, we see certain fallacies or exaggerations, 
apparent or implied. To suggest, for instance, that an 
academy would of necessity oppose an original genius is an 
exaggeration. Nor must we forget that this faculty of 

F 2 
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word-sense, far from being infallible, is responsible for 
many imperfections in our language, such as double or 
false plurals ; e.g. ‘ breeches ’ when ‘ breech’ (from O.E. 
‘ bréc ’) is the logical plural; or ‘ chickens’ in which the 
*s’ is superfluous and ‘ children,’ ‘ brethren’ in which the 
‘n’ is. Similarly, ‘invoices’; ‘quinces’; ‘ bodices,’ 
are double plurals; ‘alms’ (M.E. ‘almesse’; pl. 
‘almesses’) a false plural; and ‘pea’ (O.E. ‘pise’ from 
L. ‘pisum’; pl. ‘ pisen’) a false singular.* These imper- 
fections, like misnomers, misuse of words, mispronuncia- 
tions, etc., are mostly due to the influence of word-sense 
interfering with the logical form, and prove that the 
language will always be in danger of deteriorating so long 
as there is no objective guidance. 

Let us now consider some of the superficial arguments 
for an English Academy of Letters. First, societies 
amounting in all except name to an academy; have existed 
in every great period of our literature. Indeed, some of 
them set up by famous writers were often more dictatorial 
than an official academy. They laid down principles 
which few dared repudiate; determined not only style 
but the trend of thought itself; and criticised vigorously 
contemporary letters in much the same manner as the 
Académie Francaise. From the ninth century, when King 
Alfred headed a literary coterie at his court in Wessex, 
this has been so; and the benefit derived by the language 
as well as by literature has often been incalculable. These 
literary federations, however, were not exactly the fore- 
runners of an Academy of Letters such as we are now 
considering. It is only in their influence (of course, 
mainly fortuitous) on language, that we see a connection. 
In other respects, this argument for the need of an 
academy could be used against it—for if such bodies have 
arisen of their own accord at psychological moments in 
our literary history, then it can be argued that there will be 
no need for an official academy. 

We can better understand the significance of this objec- 
tion if we imagine past or present literary dictators 
invested with official authority to determine literature. 
While, of course, it is necessary to have standards, the 





* For a full account of the influence of popular etymology, see Professor 
Ernest Weekley, ‘Romance of Words,’ chap. ix. 
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norms of one age may prove incompatible with those of 
the next ; and this can be cited as the fundamental objec- 
tion to an official Academy of Literature, that any official 
interference with literary freedom, long since justified by 
Milton in ‘ Areopagitica,’ is alien to the English people ; 
so that the only possible academy would be one that was 
subordinated to the interests of the language: that is, 
regulative rather than innovative, selecting not rejecting 
the spontaneous judgments of word-sense. 

If it could be proved that the English language has 
now reached the limit of its progress, and is in no way 
in need of protection or perfecting, then the very idea 
of an academy is superfluous ; but if, on the other hand, 
it is shown to abound not only in contradictions, equivoca- 
tions, and various imperfections, but to be at the cross- 
roads, as it were, of linguistic progress, it will be agreed 
that language is just as much in need of an Academy as 
surgery is of a medical council. It is conceivable, in fact, 
it is probable, that language will gravitate towards per- 
fection of its own accord ; but so long as this development 
is merely fortuitous, the process will not only be prolonged, 
but there will be many definite set-backs and long periods 
of apathy. The supervision of highly qualified philolo- 
gists would eliminate these possibilities. 

Such statements as that of the English language being 
good enough for the ‘ man-in-the-street’ who is not 
troubled by, or interested in, petty questions of grammar, 
are negligible; for the ‘ man-if-the-street’ is not a 
conscious factor in the process of linguistic development, 
though he is all important in actual linguistic history. 
He rarely contributes to vocabulary, for instance, and 
seldom introduces a new expression or a significant gram- 
matical form. New words, like new ideas, are introduced 
and standardised by established writers. The Scottish 
dialect words ‘ uptake’ and ‘ outcome,’ for example, in 
spite of their plebeian appearance, were introduced by 
Carlyle, as ‘ witticism’ was coined by Dryden. If new 
words are suited to the genius of the language, the people 
preserves them by word-sense. And so whereas ‘ uptake ” 
and ‘ witticism ’ were adopted, ‘ mischief-joy,’ also intro- 
duced by Carlyle (on analogy with the German ‘ schaden- 
freude’), and ‘ viduous’ (L. ‘ viduus ’), coined by Thacke- 
ray in ‘ The Newcomes,’ were rejected. 
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It is admittedly difficult for an untrained observer to 
perceive the more subtle changes that are taking place in 
pronunciation. Yet there are now scores of words which 
have two pronunciations—the new unheard twenty years 
ago. ‘Finance’; ‘idyll’; ‘often’; ‘soft’; ‘ engine,’ all 
have two pronunciations, not to mention the four or 
five possible pronunciations of words like ‘ gaseous’ and 
‘hegemony.’ With other words like ‘ waistcoat’ ; 
‘landscape’; ‘ forehead,’ the change has been completed 
within the last twenty years, the pronunciation ‘ westcet ’ ; 
‘lanscip’; ‘fored,’ having been ousted from Received 
Modern Standard. 

The most obvious development takes place in vocabu- 
lary. We have only to compare Dr Johnson’s Dictionary 
with the New English Dictionary to estimate the rate of 
growth, and if we then collate this fact with the other, 
that the lexicographers of the N.E.D. must now begin 
issuing supplements to their completed work, we have 
sufficient proof to justify our conclusions concerning the 
continual growth of vocabulary. And so in other depart- 
ments. In grammar we see the gradual disappearance 
of the subjunctive mood—even in the last surviving use 
after ‘if’ (cf. ‘if he is ill’ which most people would now 
prefer to ‘ if he be ill’) ; in accidence, the clipping of many 
words like ‘ cab(riolet) ’; ‘ fad(aise)’; ‘ mob(ile vulgus)’ ; 
all of which are now as firmly established in their short 
forms as ‘ culprit ’ (from Law French: ‘ culpable : prest ’) ; 
‘wig’ (periwig); ‘sport’ (disport) *—while others like 
‘phone’; ‘ bus’; ‘ photo,’ which though vulgar or slang 
now, will probably be standardised within the next fifty 
years; and in syntax, the new methods favoured by the 
advanced school of writers—including the omission of 
verbs, articles, and so on. 

And so it becomes evident that such a composite 
language as English needs objective guidance more than 
German, for instance, which is more or less homogeneous. 
Moreover, we must remember when we talk with becoming 
pride of the language of Shakespeare and Milton, that it 
is capable of harshness and unintelligibility in inverse 
proportion to its possibilities for grandeur and clearness. 
It is somewhat difficult for an Englishman to understand 
this duality of his tongue, and only a comparative study 





* Cf. ‘Romance of Words,’ pp. 67-69. 
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of other languages will show him the peculiarities of his 
own. One of them is an inherent tendency towards 
pomposity in style, exemplified in Latinity, Johnsonese, 
and certain forms of journalese. No other European 
language is capable in the same measure of these freaks 
of style. This is what Professor Otto Jespersen, the 
Danish philologist, says : 

‘I do not deny that somewhat parallel instances of stilted 
language may be culled from the daily press of most other 
nations, but nowhere else are they found in such plenty as in 
English, and no other language lends itself by its very structure 
to such vile stylistic tricks as English does. . . .’ 


He then gives examples of simple English transformed 
into a latinised equivalent ; e.g. 
simple style pompous style 
a great crowd came to see a vast concourse was as- 
sembled to witness... 
he died poor (the inscription he expired in indigent cir- 
suggested by Canning for cumstances (the alterna- 
Pitt’s monument). tive of an indignant alder- 
man). 

This turgid style reached its zenith at the end of the 
last century when the use of long words was considered 
a sign of education ; chairmen at public meetings did not 
‘say a few words,’ but ‘ begged leave to tender some 
brief observations.’ It would be wrong, however, to 
confine this tendency to the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, for the whole of our written language has been 
permeated with it ever since Latin was taught at the 
Universities. Admittedly with some authors it is essenti- 
ally a part of their style, as natural to them as the biblical 
language was to John Bunyan. This is the case with 
Milton’s prose and the unique achievement in style of Sir 
Thomas Browne. In both these authors, the nature of 
the subject treated, and their whole attitude towards 
things, necessitated the choice of the more dignified word 
and the more resounding phrase. ‘ Urn Burial’ is pro- 
bably the greatest example in our language of the perfect 
harmony of subject and style. The sombre music so 
symbolic of the majesty of death is created entirely 
by the use of Latin synonyms loaded with all the pomp of 
immortality itself. 

Let us next consider in detail some of the questions 


s 
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which may be shown to need ‘ official interference.’ One 
of the most vital, which could be settled once and for all 
by authoritative judges, is that of purism. The purist 
claims that a fuller use of native (i.e. O.E.) words is a 
manifestation of love of country—language being appa- 
rently looked upon as the equivalent of manufactured 
goods and home-grown vegetables. But to sacrifice 
clearness and conciseness for the sake of native words 
seems to me a form of insularism rather than of patriotism. 
Unless a word has survived on its own merits, it cannot be 
resuscitated by a definite effort. ‘ Folk-lore’ is a native 
word which has remained current through the centuries, 
for it is as expressive as, and perhaps preferable to, 
‘mythology’; but ‘earth-lore’ or ‘ mind-lore’ or any 
such combination, can never now oust the Greek ‘ geology ’ 
or ‘ psychology.’ Likewise the O.E. words affected by 
William Morris and other of the nineteenth-century poets, 
had seldom been used for four hundred years and have 
seldom been used since; ‘ whilom’; ‘sooth’; ‘hight’; 
‘certes,’ are such. But the question of purism has none 
the less considerable philological importance though its 
patriotic significance is negligible. In England, as in 
several other European countries, it is the source of much 
controversy and has given rise to a linguistic school of 
which Stopford Brooke was a confirmed adherent. Many 
other distinguished writers and poets have been affected, 
either for a certain length of time, or in a mild way all 
through their careers. 

The purist maintains that native words are simpler, 
clearer, and ‘understanded of the people.’ Un- 
necessary use of foreign loan-words, on the other hand, 
denotes vanity and the desire to show off one’s learning. 
This is true if we emphasise ‘ unnecessary.’ The purist 
also urges the possibilities latent in the native stock for 
word-combination ; extensive borrowing could have been 
avoided if these possibilities had been taken advantage of. 
When it is pointed out, however, that it is now too late 
to coin native synonyms, the purist emphasises the need 
of profiting from past linguistic experience by avoiding 
indiscriminate borrowing in the future. He will urge the 
continual necessity of coining new words to meet the rapid 
development of modern civilisation, and the advantages of 
putting into practice his principles forthwith. In some 
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eases this has been done :—‘ wireless’; ‘ underground 
(tube) railway’; ‘airship,’ are native combinations 
and yet just as descriptive as others taken from the 
Greek: e.g. ‘telephone’; ‘ pneumatic-(drill)’ (but ef. 
air-pump); ‘telegram.’ From a comparison of these 
examples, we can see that while words have few or no 
literary associations, no preference is shown for the more 
erudite ; that, in fact, native words and native combina- 
tions are equally as serviceable as the classical. 

The philological department of an Academy of Letters 
in deciding questions of purism could also settle many 
side-issues such as word-preference and word-coining 
about which nobody can be sure at present. When a 
scientist makes a new discovery or invention it must be 
extremely difficult to find a right name for it. A native 
term would probably be just as explicit, yet it is thought 
politic to coin or distort a Greek word for the purpose. 
This is illustrated by the names of patent medicines and 
foods, a consideration of which will reveal some strange 
combinations. It was also the case with terms like 
‘ether’ (G. ‘ aifip’; L. ‘ aether,’ the upper air), where 
the original word has no connection either with the 
chemical ‘ ether’ (Et,0) or the element similarly named. 
Compare also compounds like ‘ telegram’ which etymo- 
logically means nothing at all. 

In the case of a new discovery or invention, the scientist 
would be at leave to apply to the Academy for a name or 
submit his own suggestion for official ratification. There 
would, of course, be no obligation but simply co-operation 
between the scientist and the philologists. Scientific 
terminology would not then be so disfigured with meaning- 
less or equivocative terms like ‘ mental,’ which refers to 
the mind in one department of science (e.g. in psychology) ; 
and to the chin in another (e.g. in physiology; cf. ‘mental 
nerve’), while it should be possible even in Chemistry to 
find a more explicit term than ‘ dimethylaminodimethyl- 
acetal,’ which turns out to be neither more nor less than ‘a 
colourless mobile liquid which has no reducing properties.’ 
Such contributions to science as well as to language would 
constitute one of the advantages of a Department of 
Philology in an Academy of Letters, besides ridding our 
language of a great number of artificial or superfluous 
synonyms, like ‘frigid’; ‘gelid’; ‘algid’ (all=cold) ; 
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* pachydermous ’ (=thick-skinned), and protecting it from 
bad innovations that are easily made and rapidly accepted. 
Before leaving questions of philology, there is one 
service besides those already mentioned, which an official 
body could do for our language as the Académie Frangaise 
has done for the French; that is, the elimination of 
foreign tags, phrases, words, or bits of words that can 
invariably be found in essays, for instance. Admittedly 
some of them are almost indispensable like the Latin 
*‘ vice-versa’; ‘etcetera’; and the French ‘resumé.’ But 
if these words were standardised by an academy they would 
become as English as ‘sympathy’ or ‘pity.’ On the 
other hand, there are a multitude of them with no justi- 
fication at all, used either from vanity or mental laziness. 
We know the stock ones: ‘per se’; ‘ paterfamilias’ 
(meaningless unless applied to the Roman father); ‘a 
propos’; ‘en passant’; ‘dolce far niente’; while some 
like ‘nom-de-plume’ are not even good French. To these 
may be added the unique habit of referring to foreigners 
by the title used in their own countries, where a foreigner 
simply uses his own form of address for all nationalities. 
From the grammatical point of view English has many 
advantages accruing from its basic Teutonic structure 
plus many Latin and French constructions and loan- 
words. Weisse says in his preface to ‘ The Future of the 
English Language’: ‘ English is the easiest language as 
to grammar, combining the elegance of Greco-latin with 
the vigor of the Gotho-germanic tongues. . . .’ Certainly 
English has an extraordinary flexible syntax with an 
enormous number not only of loan-words but of hybrids ; 
words with loan-stems and suffixes in ‘-ful’; ‘-ship’ ; 
‘-dom’ are such. These, however, give no difficulty 
except when we come to coin analogous forms with the 
suffix ‘able,’ for instance. Many of these words have 
passed into the language; others like ‘ come-at-able’ 
(Sterne) ; ‘ knock-upable ’ (George Eliot) ; ‘ livable-with ’ 
(Bernard Shaw) are perhaps not elegant enough to become 
standardised. But if not, they should either be adopted 
into, or eliminated from, the language, a condition which 
cannot be effected before we have an Academy of Letters 
for that purpose. This is also the case with that bugbear 
of style, collective nouns and their corresponding verb. 
No one can say at present which is correct—a collective 
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noun with a singular or plural predicate. An imposing 
list of names may be ranged to support either alternative. 
Shakespeare, Shelley—cf. ‘ The ‘‘ Quarterly Review ” are 
going to review me’ (Letters)—De Quincey, and Jane 
Austen, to mention a few, use a collective noun with a 
plural verb—and nearly every night one hears over the 
wireless . . . ‘ the government have decided . . .’ but ‘the 
committee proposes... .’ An academy could settle in a 
day what has irked conscientious writers for years. 
Among other grammatical questions which will never 
be settled until they are authoritatively dealt with are the 
split infinitive which Jespersen asserts is no more un- 
grammatical than the insertion of an adjective between an 
article and its nominative, pointing out that the infinitive 
has been ‘ split ’ by reputable writers since the fourteenth 
century ; whether the accusative of the personal pronoun 
is now permissible after the verb ‘to be’ (cf. ‘ That’s 
me’); and the scope of the genitive in ‘s.’ This latter 
especially requires reconsideration. Why insert an apos- 
trophe in the genitive of ‘stone,’ ‘ home,’ etc., as if some- 
thing were omitted ? (cf. O.E. ‘ stanes,’ gen. of ‘stan’; 
M.E. ‘stones,’ gen. of ‘stoon’). We do not insert an 
apostrophe in syncopated forms like ‘ fowl’ (O.E. fugol) ; 
‘butler’ (N. Fr. butuiller) ; ‘judgment’ (up to twenty 
years ago ‘ judgement ’) ; while the apostrophe in verbal 
forms like ‘ don’t’; ‘ won’t’; ‘ wouldn’t’; etc., is quite 
unnecessary, since the syncopation is as obvious as it was 
in the O.E. ‘nzs=ne wes (was not) ; ‘nolde’=‘ne wolde’ 
(would not); ‘nytan’ =‘ ne witan’ (not to know)—in which 
there was no apostrophe—since none was needed. Mr 
Bernard Shaw among modern writers has discarded it, 
and in time the rest of us will, no doubt, do likewise. 
Until all the details are decided on, English cannot 
expect to attain to the extraordinary clearness of 
French, which is often more precise in actual speech than 
English is on paper. In any case, imperfections hamper 
the writer in the attainment of his supreme end—-style. 
Perfection may be reduced to terms of proportion, which 
is form. English can very easily become formless. A 
long and pompous sentence may finish abruptly with a 
preposition—like the classic mountain which gave signs of 
eruption and brought forth a mouse. On the other hand, 
appending a preposition to a verb or sentence is not wrong 
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as it would be in other languages ; verbs may be supported 
by one, two, perhaps three prepositions—where most 
languages combine the whole idea into one word by means 
of prefixes : cf. English ‘to go along with’; ‘ to be raised 
up out of’ with their Greek, Latin, French, and German 
equivalents. This characteristic is not necessarily a mark 
of inferiority, since there are five distinct mental pro- 
cesses implied in the English ‘I shall be going out’ com- 
pressed into the Greek ‘ Zxeupo’; the Latin ‘exibo’; the 
French ‘je sortirai’; and the German ‘iche werde 
ausgehen.’ But it can be seen from this that what the 
English gains in incisiveness it loses in concisiveness, and 
this is the danger to which the language is exposed— 
redundancy and monosyllablism. The former is certainly 
not conducive to clearness or the latter to rhetorical effect 
—though it is to simplicity. In any case, it shows again 
that English has an especial need of supervision. 

Before proceeding to inquire into questions of 
phonology and orthography, let us consider two facts 
which will perhaps be more suggestive of the reasons for 
the need of an academy than many small irregularities of 
pronunciation and spelling taken by themselves. First, 
every one with a knowledge of French who has travelled 
through France, will admit that the general level of pro- 
nunciation is higher there than in England. Apart from 
the patois of the remoter provinces, and the decadent 
pronunciation of the slums of Paris, one finds excellent 
French spoken by all and sundry—not only by the pro- 
fessional classes, but by the workmen and so-called lower 
classes. No English ear, of course, is really sensitive to 
the several subtle differences in the pronunciation of the 
‘r’ and ‘a’ by which you can generally distinguish the 
educated Parisian from other Frenchmen ; but, generally 
speaking, all classes in Northern and Central France speak 
standard French—that of the railway porter being for the 
most part as correct as that of the clerk or schoolmaster. 
What is this due to? To the higher standard of elemen- 
tary education in France ? Notentirely. The causes are 
manifold, one of them certainly being the existence of an 
official standard—together with the re-organisation of 
the language on a phonetic basis by eighteenth-century 
grammarians. The innumerable alternatives that exist 
in Modern Received Standard in English cannot be 
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paralleled in French—or in any other European language 
for that matter—in which each word has one pronuncia- 
tion graphically indicated by the spelling. On the other 
hand, the inevitable alternatives and difficulties, or 
momentary uncertainty due to a spelling that is no longer 
graphic or phonetic, explain the tendency among the 
uneducated in England towards malapropism, which 
Professor Jespersen uses as an argument in his emphasis 
of the unnatural state into which English has drifted, while 
the absence of an official standard of pronunciation 
accounts for the affectation among the middle-classes. 

The second of the two facts is characteristically stated 
by Mr Bernard Shaw in the preface to ‘ Pygmalion’ : 

‘The English have no respect for their language... . 
They spell it so abominably that no man can teach himself 
what it sounds like. It is impossible for an Englishman to 
open his mouth without making some other Englishman hate 
or despise him. .. .’ 

Now, if we moderate the words ‘hate’ and ‘despise,’ 
the ultimate assertion is largely well-founded. We hear 
an exaggerated Cockney accent with some disdain for the 
speaker, and broad provincial dialects with amused 
superiority. Some dialects are pronounced ‘ ugly’; others 
are thought to be an indication of rusticity like those 
of the West country. Yet few people seem to realise that 
dialects are in no way inferior to the so-called Received 
Standard spoken by the educated classes in London and 
the University towns. The only inferior pronunciation 
is that referred to by Professor Wyld as Modified Received 
Standard, or the ‘language of tradesmen.’ He says in 
the section on the spoken standard in his ‘ Short History 
of English ’ : 

‘To speak with the accent of a rural district, even at 
Court, was not derogatory to the character and prestige of a 
gentleman. . . . Sir Walter Raleigh, in spite of his experience 
of the Court, never lost the accent of his native Devon. What 
was not tolerated was to speak like a tradesman.’ 

A study of the growth and decline of dialects in M.E. 
shows us that at one time there was nothing to choose 
between the dialects of the extreme West, those of the 
North, and that of London and Middlesex. In fact, the 
latter was secondary in importance to the East Midland 
from whence came not only the standard written language, 
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but most of the spoken forms. There has never been at 
any period of our language an official standard, and the 
pronunciation which is now referred to as Received 
Standard is still only arbitrary—notwithstanding its 
claims to universality. 

It could be argued that there would be no appreciable 
advantage in giving this Received Standard official 
ratification as Parisian French has been given. Certainly 
not in its present form. It is exactly in this respect that 
the language needs an academy to refine and systematise 
it, for when we come to examine Received Standard we 
find that it is far from being ‘ received.’ Apart from the 
innumerable words which its speakers pronounce in diffe- 
rent ways, not even the vowel sounds are uniform. Irregu- 
larity, I admit, is chiefly due to the gross affectation which 
disfigures English more than all the dialects put together. 
An example of this can be seen in the affected pronuncia- 
tion of long ‘i’ [ai] as in ‘bicycle,’ said [beisokl]; short 
‘a’ as in ‘ back,’ said [bek] ; long ‘o’ as in ‘ boat,’ said 
[bAt] or [bét]—and a general tendency to flatten all vowels, 
so that a sentence like ‘that’s a fine boat’ becomes dis- 
torted to ‘ thet’s a feen boot.’ This degree of affectation 
does not exist in other European languages, and would 
not exist in English if there were an official Received 
Standard, since under such conditions affectation would 
be as ludicrous as the Somerset dialect is sometimes 
thought to be. Vowel sounds do not, of course, constitute 
all the possible variations in Received Standard. There 
are others like ‘ wh ’ in which the ‘ h’ is aspirated by some, 
omitted by others. So far as I can see, the aspiration is 
genuine in Northern speakers where it is a direct survival 
of the O.E. ‘ hw’ (as in ‘ hweet,’ etc.) ; but a quasi-affecta- 
tion in Southern speakers, since the testimony of occasional 
spellings shows that the tendency not to sound the ‘h’ 
had begun in the South as early as the fifteenth century. 
Finally, we have a practical admission in the contro- 
versies of the B.B.C. and the lists of proposed pronuncia- 
tions issued by them, that English does require some sort 
of committee of experts to establish once and for all how 
it should be spoken. 

So far we have dealt only with Received Standard, not 
taking into account external influences. The influence of 
dialects is nowadays negligible ; that of Modified Received 
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Standard referred to above, incalculable. But since the 
advent of the talking film, a new influence will soon be felt 
in English. The American accent is not, however, agree- 
able to educated Englishmen, and this in one way is the 
most effective safeguard against its gradualadoption. On 
the other hand, modifications are actually being made, due 
to the influence exerted by jazz-songs and talking films, so 
that the surest protection against the Americanisation of 
our language would be an academy invested with autho- 
rity to uphold the standards of the spoken and written 
tongue, refusing to sanction expressions like ‘ come off 
it’; ‘face upto it ’"—at the same time recognising the 
vitality of such phrases as ‘ to get the hang of something ’ ; 
‘to keep your eyes skinned ’—the last being a typical 
prairie phrase far more expressive than many that origi- 
nate in the study or drawing-room. 

There remain to be considered questions of ortho- 
graphy, and it is almost sufficient to say that if the rest 
of the English language from the point of view of grammar 
and pronunciation were perfect, the chaotic state of its 
spelling would justify the institution of an academy. It 
is, in fact, somewhat difficult to begin to discuss such a 
subject, since it is impcessible to imagine any philological 
problem more complicated than that of English spelling. 
There seems to be no starting point; no underlying 
principle to take as a norm. The only expedient way of 
treating the subject is to trace the history of every word 
from Early M.E. when spelling ceased to be phonetic as it 
had been in O.E. This, of course, is not possible within 
the limits of an essay. 

There are, however, certain fallacies in connection with 
English orthography which we must examine before we 
are in a position to emphasise the necessity for re-organisa- 
tion on a phonetic basis. The greatest fallacy of all is the 
supposition that our present spelling is etymological—a 
misconception briefly but soundly exposed by Professor 
Skeat in his ‘ Primer of English Etymology.’ This belief 
is, or used to be, confined to the learned who argued that 
because English retained the Greek spelling of such words 
as ‘system ’ (G. ovorfua), and ‘ sympathy ’ (G. cvpra8ea), 
that the spelling always depended on that of the loan- 
word. If this were the invariable rule, it would be some 
sort of justification of our spelling, although no language 
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ancient or modern borrows words on that principle ;_ but, 
as Professor Skeat points out, this is far from being the 
case, and he cites words, like ‘ barometer,’ which, according 
to the above principle, should be transcribed ‘ barymeter’ 
(G. Bapdc) and ‘ style,’ ‘ stzle’ (L. ‘ stilus’). Our spelling 
is not, then, etymological, but many people argue with 
more justification that it is traditional, and, therefore, 
should not be altered. This depends on what is meant by 
‘traditional.’ Historically our spelling was determined 
by two facts: (i) that the original O.E. by the thirteenth 
century merged into Norman-French, was re-spelt by 
Anglo-French scribes, who substituted new and sometimes 
inaccurate symbols for the old sounds; (ii) the introduc- 
tion of printing in the late fifteenth century, which tended 
to standardise a spelling no longer phonetic. On the 
other hand, that the natural tendency was towards a more 
graphic spelling, we know from the testimony of ‘ occa- 
sional spellings,’ which are rough phonetic renderings 
found in manuscripts. Phonetic spelling was used even 
by educated people—Queen Elizabeth, for instance, 
writing ‘ skallers’ (scholars); ‘ bequived ’ (bequeathed) ; 
* prisiner ’ (prisoner)—all of which we know from historical 
evidence were the pronunciations current in her time. 
To-day there are tentative efforts at a more phonetic 
spelling. The American system has many modifications 
like ‘ labor,’ ‘ color,’ ‘ neighbor,’ and ‘ program.’ This is 
also the system adopted notably by Mr Bernard Shaw, 
and it is sometimes thought to be a manifestation of his 
advanced thought! These spellings certainly have the 
advantage (if it is such) of being etymological (cf. L. 
‘color,’ etc.) and in this sense are preferable to ‘colour,’ 
which reappears in its Latin form in ‘ discoloration.’ 
These modifications, however, are hardly more graphic 
than the English spellings since the pronunciation 
is now ‘coler’ [kalo]. Among other reformers was 
Dr Bridges, who in his ‘ Testament of Beauty ’ advocates a 
more graphic spelling by omitting unsounded final ‘e’ 
(as in ‘ effective,’ written ‘effectiv’); and one of the 
‘l’s’ in the auxiliary ‘ will,’ together with the phonetic 
spelling of a few. words like ‘ through’ (thru’); ‘ though’ 
(tho’); ‘could’ * (coud). These experiments show that 





* The presence of the ‘1’ in ‘could’ is another example of popular 
influence through analogy ; it neither exists in O. or M.E. 
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thinking men are growing aware of the need for ortho- 
graphical reforms. As alternatives, I can hardly agree 
that the American system or that of Dr Bridges would in 
any way remedy the innumerable irregularities that exist 
at present. Some people refer with amusement to the 
series ‘enough; bough; bought ; though,’ etc. ; and rightly 
wonder how a foreigner can ever know the correct pro- 
nunciation. It is not necessary to choose outstanding 
examples ; the difficulty is that the symbols representing 
the vowels convey nothing to a foreigner since they are 
not regular, the four words ‘ heifer ’—‘* height ’—‘ heinous ’ 
—‘ heir ’—being pronounced in four different ways, yet 
all written with the same diphthong ‘ -ei-.’ 

The student of English becomes convinced as he 
studies his language that the only remedy for these imper- 
fections is gradually to phoneticise the spelling. This 
could only be done by means of an academy, since no 
potential reform affects the English unless it is authorised 
by an official body—or adopted by a member of the royal 
family. This is the case with the metric system which 
every one agrees to be preferable and no one troubles to 
adopt. What happens, on the other hand, when there is 
no objective guidance is seen in the aimless substitution of 
the suffix ‘ise ’ for ‘ize ’—though ‘ ize’ is one of the few 
regular phonetic spellings we possess. The alternative 
prefix ‘en’ for the regular ‘in’ in words like ‘ inquire’ 
is a similar pointless innovation. 

We have now made a rapid survey of the main depart- 
ments of philology, and though it has only been possible 
to touch on outstanding examples, enough has been said, 
I think, to show that the language does need an Academy 
of Letters. Some reforms could be quickly and easily made 
—like those connected with grammar and pronunciation ; 
others like phonetic spelling would take years of research 
to perfect, and decades to introduce. That such drastic 
reforms are not impossible is proved by a parallel improve- 
ment made in Turkey where the Roman alphabet has been 
effectually substituted for the Arabic. In all such national 
achievements there must be an official representative 
body. If we look upon our language as a national heritage, 
the best, the only way to safeguard it, is to institute an 
Academy of Letters for that purpose. 

J. HowARD WELLARD. 
Vol. 255.—WNo. 505. G 
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Art. 7.—MAN’S SOUL IN WAR. 


1. A Fatalist at War. By Rudolf Binding. Allen and 
Unwin, 1929. 

2. All Quiet on the Western Front. By Erich Maria 
Remarque. Putnam, 1929. 

3. Under Fire. By Henri Barbusse. Dent, 1929. 

4. Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. By Siegfried 
Sassoon. Faber, 1928. 

5. The Army behind Barbed Wire. By Edwin Erich 
Devinger. Allen and Unwin, 1930. 

6. Good-bye to All That. By Robert Graves. Cape, 
1929. 

7. Disenchantment. By C. E. Montague. Chatto & 
Windus, 1922. 
And other works. 


BEFORE the storm of 1914 burst with elemental fury upon 
the world. uprooting the ancient trees of Custom and 
Convention in thought and manners, and sweeping away 
in its destructive wake a whole generation, Mankind 
had been accustomed to look upon war with eyes from 


which the beams and motes of Romanticism and spurious 
idealism had not yet been removed. A century had passed 
away since the last European war had ended on the blood- 
stained fields of Leipzig and Waterloo in the overthrow of 
Napoleon and his empire. Moreover, the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars had been fought in the latter years 
by a professional soldiery; and it never occurred to 
certain famous sonneteers, and notably to a Mr Words- 
worth in whose manly and still youthful breast a poetic 
fire had been lighted by the menace that threatened from 
beyond the Channel, that the test of patriotism lies in 
deeds and not in words. The many wars that enlivened 
the tedium, and indirectly promoted the prosperity, of the 
Victorian Age were also for the most part an affair of 
professional armies whose exploits barely sufficed. to 
arouse an emotion of patriotism in the readers of that new 
genteel invention—the illustrated weekly newspaper. 
The campaigns conducted in far-distant and little-known 
lands—Afghanistan, Zululand, and the Crimea—were 
given a romantic character in the eyes of the populace at 
home by episodes such as the ‘Charge of the Light 
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Brigade,’ and the story of ‘The Lady with the Lamp,’ 
‘ The Death of the Prince Imperial,’ and the gallantry that 
inspired ‘The Defence of Rorke’s Drift.’ Nor were the 
wars that occurred near home upon the Continent of 
Europe devoid of dramatic and colourful incidents. 
Seldom has a war-correspondent been blessed with such a 
story as that of the surrender of an Emperor, who was also 
the nephew of the great Napoleon, with his entire army at 
Sedan. With the exception of the Civil War in America, 
and certain disasters in the Boer War that struck home 
to the heart of the English nation, these wars did little 
more than stir the blood and kindle the imaginations of the 
civilian population which did not feel itself called upon 
to manifest its sympathy or martial ardour in any other 
form than that of loosening its purse-strings. Then came 
Aug. 4, 1914. The face of the world was changed 
overnight ; the falsity inherent in all existent conceptions 
of war was ruthlessly exposed in the light of the fiery 
glare proceeding from the dreadful reality; and, after 
four long years of physical and spiritual agony, a new . 
conception slowly rose phoenix-like from the dying | 
embers of a conflagration that had laid waste a continent 
and cost the lives of tens of millions of men. 

War had hitherto been regarded by some as the supreme 
form of self-sacrifice for an ideal of which mankind is 
capable, by others as no more than a resurgence of the | 
barbaric and animal instincts that civilisation is powerless | 
to hold permanently in check, and by not a few as ‘ the 
medicine of God ’ that Treitschke declared it to be. Asa 
sudden gust of wind sweeps coldly down the canyon-like 
street of a modern city chilling the passers-by with its icy 
| blast, so the storm of war tore these notions from their 
| anchor-hold in traditional belief and sentimentalism and 
sent them out to founder upon the sharp rocks of 
‘experience. Eyes that had gazed for years across the 
desolation that was No Man’s Land, and on the horrors 
lying upon its scarred surface, became blind to all that 
did not lie within their immediate range of vision. The 
individual was crushed and annihilated spiritually as well 
as physically beneath the weight of the vast engine of 
destruction that he himself—however unwittingly—had 
helped to devise and construct. As an unit among 
millions of other units similarly clothed and armed, and 
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engaged upon the like monotonous task of killing, the 
individual speedily lost all sense of time and space and 
personality. His mental horizon narrowed down to an 
intense preoccupation with the events of the moment ; 
the past was almost whoily forgotten, or recalled as a 
dream that vanished with the breaking of the grey, 
wraith-like dawn that lit up the scarred face of Flanders 
with ‘its livid light; and of the future no man dared to 
think. All mental life succumbed to the physical inertia 
of those interminable years of trench warfare. Man was 
reduced once more to the level of the animal creation 


from which he had sprung. He knew again the swift j,, 


fears and blind terrors that seize upon the animal world ; 
the purely animal craving for food and warmth and sleep ; 
and he only awoke painfully and slowly to a realisation 
of his manhood in the rare moments of introspection that 
carried in them the seeds of a terrible malady-madness. 
A German cavalry officer, who was also a poet and 
philosopher, Rudolf Binding, on riding through Pas- 
schendaele on Oct. 27, 1914, made the following entry in 
his diary : 

‘ When one sees the wasting, burning villages and towns, 
plundered cellars and attics in which the troops have pulled 
everything to pieces in the blind instinct of self-preservation, 
dead or half-starved animals, cattle bellowing in the sugar-beet 
fields, and then corpses, corpses, and corpses, streams of 
wounded one after another—then everything becomes sense- 
less, a lunacy, a horrible bad joke of peoples and their history, 
an endless reproach to mankind, a negation of all civilisation, 
killing all belief in the capacity of mankind and men for 
progress, a desecration of what is holy, so that one feels that 
all human beginnings are doomed in this war.’ 


Such were the impressions of a Staff officer—-of a man to 
whom a certain measure of freedom of movement and 
leisure to think had been left. For the soldiers in the 
trenches the problem was less complex but infinitely 
more terrifying. Another German writer in ‘ All Quiet 
on the Western Front ’ has depicted their reactions to the 
savagery and seeming futility of the war with a pitiless 
fidelity that is unrelieved by any touch of romance or 
idealism or sentiment. 

‘Bombardment, barrage, curtain-fire, mines, gas, tanks, 
machine-guns, hand-grenades—words, words, but they hold 
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the horror of the world. Our faces are encrusted, our thoughts 
are devastated, we are weary to death; when the attack comes 
we shall have to strike many of the men with our fists to waken 
them, and make them come with us—our eyes are burnt, our 
hands torn, our knees bleed, our elbows are raw. How long 
has it been? Weeks—months—years? Only days. We 
see time pass in the colourless faces of the dying, we cram food 
into us, we run, we throw, we shoot, we kill, we lie about, we 
are feeble and spent, and nothing supports us but the know- 
ledge that there are still feebler, still more spent, still more 
helpless ones there who, with staring eyes, look upon us as 
gods that escape death many times.’ 


Patriotism and self-forgetfulness and the fine flush of 
youthful idealism doomed from the first—so it seemed in 
retrospect—to end miserably in a mass of bleeding, 
quivering, mutilated human flesh only recognisable as 
having once been a man by the numbered disc borne as a 
steer bears a branding-mark to distinguish it from the 
other animals in the herd. The lot of the survivors was 
little better—escaping death only to live on in a mental 
and spiritual agony of bitter disillusionment and cynicism. 

This feeling of disillusionment and bitterness permeates 
every line of the writings that have flowed white-hot from 
the pens of the survivors of the greatest and cruellest of 
all wars; and is responsible for the conviction so widely 
entertained among them that war is ‘ a horrible bad joke 
of peoples and their history. How remote and unreal 
and even mocking seem the high resolves and patriotic 
ideals of those hot summer days just sixteen years ago in 
the light of all that has since been recorded! The 
degradation and obscenity that is modern warfare has 
been ruthlessly laid bare; the suffering of humanity 
enleashed by Mars unflinchingly described in all its 
terrible detail ; and the mental torpor induced by army 
discipline and trench warfare penetratingly and scientific- 
ally analysed. ‘ War is a terrible teacher,’ writes Binding 
in a book that stands apart from all other books on the 
War by reason of its author’s possession of a certain 
philosophic detachment that has enabled him—almost 
alone among writers on the War—to view that stupendous 
event as a whole. 


‘Whether of good or evil we do not know yet. The 
education of the individual to the reality which he practises 
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so cruelly does not preclude the fantastic as reality proves 
itself more and more fantastic than the mind of man can 
conceive; and yet the War has crippled our imagination. 
The intellect no longer works freely and independently ; one 
is arrested by an incomprehensible event as one is hypnotised 
by the thunder and spray of a waterfall on the rocks. You 
cannot get away from it, and yet it has nothing more to tell 
you. You try to see something in it, and there is nothing to 
be seen. Is mankind in this War only a moraine under 
the weight of a monstrous glacier? This glacier is slowly 
rolling down the valley ; it never seems to get any lighter. 
When it no longer weighs on the moraine, when it is melted, 
only worn-out stones will be lying strewn over a wide field and 
they will not really know anything about the glacier. But the 
stones will naturally raise an even murmur of many voices, 
for they were all there when the glacier came down the 
valley ; they will all know about everything, and each one 
will say that what he had to relate is the most important.’ 


Written on Oct. 23, 1915, in Western Flanders, these 
words might stand to-day as a true and faithful description 
of the literature of the War. The ‘ worn-out stones’ 
lying about after the passage of the glacier may indeed 
be forgiven for seeing in its blind and seemingly futile, 
yet destructive, progress a sorry jest at the expense of 
man’s own belief in the divinity in man. No specially 
wide reading in the literature of the War is required in 
order to arrive at an understanding of how this sardonic 
conception of the uselessness and senselessness of war came 
into being among the combatants of the World War 
without distinction of race or class. Yet it is well that 
its origins should be clearly apprehended; for— 
astounding fact as it may seem—a generation has grown 
to manhood that knew not the War; that is as avid in its 
consumption of war books as the survivors of an elder 
(very slightly elder) generation are prone to shun them ; 
and into whose hands the reins of government will soon 
be given with incalculable results for the future happiness 
of mankind. If want of properinformation rightly given 
united to morbid curiosity should ever induce the coming 
generation to seek to find out for itself by actual experi- 
ment what the Great War was like, civilisation and 
possibly humanity itself is unquestionably doomed. 

The actual form assumed by the War in its very early 
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stages was primarily responsible for the swift emergence 
of this new conception of war. Trench warfare killed 
whatever romance still lurked in war. There was none 
of the primeval excitement of hunting a human enemy 
about that inhuman, mechanical form of warfare in which 
the combatants rarely caught sight of one another, still 
more rarely came to grips with one another, and even 
bore each other no active ill-will. ‘I once used to think 
that the worst hell in war was the flame of shells,’ writes 
Barbusse in ‘ Under Fire,’ ‘ and then for long I thought it 
was the suffocation of the caverns which eternally confine 
us. But it is neither of these. Hell is water.’ And he 
goes on to describe in his brilliant Gallic style a scene 
familiar to all who have watched the dawn shiver into 
being over the watery wastes of Flanders. 


‘The wind is rising, and its icy breath goes through our 
flesh. On the wrecked and dissolving plain, flecked with 
bodies between its worm-shaped chasms of water, among the 
islands of motionless men stuck together like reptiles, in this 
flattening and sinking chaos there are some slight indications 
of movement. We see slowly stirring groups and fragments of 
groups, composed of beings who bow under the weight of 
their coats and aprons of mud, who trail themselves along, 
disperse, and crawl about in the depths of the sky’s tarnished 
light. The dawn is so foul that one would say that the day 
was already done. These survivors are migrating across the 
desolated steppe, pursued by an unspeakable evil which 
exhausts and bewilders them, They,are lamentable objects ; 
and some, when they are fully seen, are dramatically grotesque, 
for the whelming mud from which they still take flight has 
half unclothed them.’ 


Nor was the plight of the millions fighting on the endless 
plains of Galicia, in the Carpathians, and amidst the 
snowfields of the Tyrolese Alps any better—everywhere 
the same physical discomfort united to the same unvarying 
routine of existence. Except for rare instances that 
mostly occurred in the far-distant theatres of war, 
romance and modern warfare speedily proved themselves 
to be incompatible companions. Wet, mud, cold, physical 
inertia, lack of sleep, irregular supplies of food, lice—these 
daily companions of life in the trenches stripped the scales 
from the eyes of the most inveterate believer in the 
pomp and glory of war. In its simplest form war is the 
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killing of one armed man by another in an endeavour to 
settle an issue between them that had defied pacific 
solution. On first consideration it would seem to be of 
relatively little importance whether the killing takes place 
on the sun-flooded African veldt or in the water-logged 
plains of France and Flanders, yet in truth the conditions 
under which a war is fought are often of far more 
importance in the eyes of the combatants than are either 
the issues at stake or the horrific fact of war itself. A 
striking example of this is furnished by a remarkable book 
that has just been published about the Boer War, 
‘Commande,’ by Colonel Deneys Reitz. In the Preface 
which he contributed to what is one of the finest narratives 
of adventure ever written General Smuts says: ‘ The 
exciting incidents, the hair-breadth escapes, the dare- 
devilry are literally true, and the dangers he passed 
through and courted are such as to make his unvarnished 
record read like one of pure romance.’ True words in 
their application to this particular book—could they have 
been used of any book that has yet been written about the 
trench warfare in France and Flanders ? 

An artless idealist might be tempted to argue that no 
real distinction can be made between the warfare so 
brilliantly described by Colonel Reitz and that which 
forms the not infrequently revolting subject-matter of the 
books listed at the head of this article. ‘ War is war ’—so 
he will argue to his own complete satisfaction—‘ no matter 
whether it be fought under the most chivalrous and ideal 
conditions or after the mechanical fashion of the late war. 
If war is to be outlawed from the community of civilised 
nations, then the gallant deeds, breathless escapades, and 
thrilling hand-to-hand fights of Colonel Reitz’s narrative 
must be placed equally under the ban with the scientific 
process of attrition that is modern trench warfare.’ Few 
will indeed be found to oppose the outlawry of war, yet 
not every one will be prepared to admit that there is no 
distinction as between one war and another; for in the 
very existence of that distinction lies the explanation of 
the pacificism that pervades the whole literature of the 
Great War. Something of the boy lingers on in every 
sedate middle-aged man who buries himself in a book of 
travel or adventure with an eagerness that is foreign to 
his own children. The winds of adventure still blew 
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enticingly in at the windows of the world, awaking vague “ 
longings in the hearts of the dwellers in the dull houses 
ranged rank upon rank in a monotony of bricks and 
mortar, every now and then successfully luring a man 
forth into the Unknown. It was the element of the 
unexpected that cast a glamour of romance over the Boer 
War with its wild sorties, night rides, and pursuits of an 
invisible enemy. And it was the absence of that very 
element in the Great War in which everything repeated 
itself with a clockwork-like regularity that brought about 
a revulsion of feeling against war itself. Human nature 
craves contrast, change, movement, colour, action—all 
that goes to make up the bright kaleidoscope of Life. 
But it found itself forcéd in thé-trenches-to submit to 
a numbing immobility that gradually aroused a fierce 
resentment against the War itself. The men that rarely 
caught a glimpse of each other across the waste of No 
Man’s Land hated each other far less than they hated the 
War. They hoped for victory only inasmuch as it 
promised to spell release from the incubus that was ; 
weighing upon them like lead. Only the thunder of} 
the guns swelling every now and then to a titanie chorus | 
disturbed the uncanny silence of a battlefield on which | 
the drum and fife of former wars were mute. 

The impersonal nature of trench warfare has found 
faithful expression in the books about.the War. Hence 
there is a certain resemblance between each and all of 
these books—-German, French, and English—that might 
cause a chance reader years hence to wonder if they were 
not all products of a single author concealing his identity 
beneath innumerable pseudonyms. Even the books 
written by former enemies bear a curious resemblance to 
one another in the faithfulness with which they testify 
to the abrasive effects of the War upon the human 
personality. For the German, however, as is revealed in 
Herr Glaeser’s morbid study of wartime Germany entitled 
‘Class 1902,’ a further horror was slowly added to the 
horror of the War itself—famine at home. In the latter 
stages of the War, leave came to be dreaded by many a 
German soldier on account of what he feared to experience 
on his return home; and in Austria soldiers were even 
known to ‘ desert’ from reserve battalions to the front 
lines in order to secure the increased rations issued out to 
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troops in the trenches. The gradual growth of a feeling 
of despair among the German troops has been given full 
expression by the pens of many German writers whose 
accounts of the War are indeed far more bitter and 
less rhetorical than those of English and French writers. 
Moreover, the German books are wholly free from the 
sentimentality that mars in places not a few of the best 
English books on the War. On the other hand, they are 
devoid of what is the peculiar characteristic—and merit— 
of the English narratives—humour. 

Perhaps indeed the greatest want in the German 
character is this very lack of humour. The German has 
always taken himself and others very seriously, always 
possessed a self-consciousness that expresses itself in 
assertiveness and arrogance, and hardly ever displayed, 
even in individual instances, the blessed capacity of 
laughing at himself. A German reader of English war 
books has not infrequently been heard to complain that 
an otherwise excellent narrative is too frequently marred 
by the author’s attempt to treat a grave subject in a 
trivial and humorous manner. All the German books 
start in medias res; the stink of the battlefield comes 
forth from every page, and almost without an exception 
they are tragedies of the spiritual no less than of the 
physical life of man. A criticism made by German readers 
of ‘ Death of a Hero ’ serves to illustrate German mentality 
in its attitude towards war literature. Many Germans 
condemn Mr Aldington’s caustic novel on the ground that 
the penetrating analysis of the alleged hypocrisy and cant 
of pre-war society has no place in a book On so grim a 
subject as the World War. Here is not the place to 
discuss the justness or otherwise of a criticism which can 
hardly be lightly dismissed in considering Mr Aldington’s 
novel from a purely esthetic standpoint. The interest of 
the remark lies in the revelation it affords of the intense 
gravity with which the Teutonic mind approaches the 
subject of the War. A book so intensely English as 
Mr Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘ Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man’ 
very generally fails of appreciation by a German reader, 
who cannot be expected to understand the brilliant 
descriptions of hunting; and for whom the inward 
significance for an English mind of a sentence such as 
‘ Away across the hot midday miles the bells of Canterbury 
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Cathedral refuse to recognise the existence of a war!’ is 
very actually lost. 

Far more even than their English brothers of the pen, 
German writers have become obsessed by the morbid 
pathology of war. Some of their investigations belong 
more properly to the laboratory and dissecting-room than 
to literature—so unsparing are they of nauseating details 
that at times a reader of German war literature comes to 
feel that he is a spectator in a vast dissecting-room in 
which a.band of earnest students and professors are 
busily engaged round a table on which lies an object that 
represents Mankind under the stress of war. The nervous 
strain and tension are tested by every possible means ; 
the vital organs removed and examined to learn how they 
have withstood the strain; and the scalpels are busy 
probing into recesses of the body in the hope of making 
some unexpected discovery. Morbid pathology, however, 
is but a single branch of the great tree of Science ; and too 
conscious absorption in the details of a subject results 
in the loss of perspective and balance. Blood, mud, 
wounds, gas, stench were the unescapable concomitants 
of trench warfare; yet there were those who in their 
midst could indulge in ‘ A day dream about hunting,’ or 
in memories of football or cricket or golf or any of the 
thousand and one activities of an Englishman that are 
of far greater spiritual significance to him than was the 
hell in which he was forced to live ‘ for the duration of the 
war.’ 

Unquestionably the German lack of interest in games, / 
and the absence of a sporting instinct akin to the English, / 
contributed to induce in the German soldier that stern, | 
unbending, somewhat fatalistic attitude towards the War 
that has found its faithful portrayal in ‘ All Quiet on the 
Western Front,’ ‘ Zero Hour,’ ‘Sieben vor Verdun,’ ‘A 
Fatalist at War,’ and many another personal record of 
fighting with the German armies. The absence of all 
reference in these books to sport, or even to amusement 
as such, is in itself of significance. Even when he was far 
removed from the firing-line, the German soldier appears 
to have made little effort to while away the tedium of his 
existence. A youthful German ensign captured in the 
early days of the War by the Russian troops in Courland 
has described in ‘The Army behind Barbed Wire’ his 
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experiences as a prisoner of war in Russia and Siberia. 
Terrible and degrading as these experiences undoubtedly 
were, inhuman as was the treatment meted out to their 
prisoners in many cases by the Russians, and gigantic as 
was the total—some half a million—of those who died 
in captivity in Russia, the fact that immediately impresses 
an English reader is that thousands of able-bodied men 
should have lived together in the same camp for years 
without making any attempt to organise sports or games. 


‘Frequently we used to say among ourselves: ‘If an 
ordinary human being were placed among us for eight days he 
would certainly think he was in an asylum.”’ If our life did 
not utterly destroy us, it was only because we were already 
completely blunted by all that had gone before. ... We 
became more restless and irritable with the passing of each 
day. The majority of us walked hourly in the barrack-yard— 
crossing it again and again, now lengthwise, now around the 
sides, forming circles, triangles, ellipses, in short, making a 
hundred different figures with the sole object of being tired 
out by evening in order to win the much-hoped-for sleep. 
Others sat about all day long in silence. .. .’ 


A‘ University’ was indeed organised among the prisoners, 
in which lectures were delivered on such abstruse subjects 
as anatomy, classics, natural history, philosophy (a 
flavour of irony lingers round the word in connection with 
lectures in the wastes of Siberia), tactics and strategy, 
and—with a sudden descent from Olympus—journalism. 
‘ The spirit was indeed willing, but the flesh often proved 
weak. Too often the words of the lecturer rang in our 
ears like empty sounds, only occasionally did they clothe 
themselves in the guise of actual and recognisable ideas.’ 
A reader feels tempted to ask whether health of mind no 
less than health of body would not have been better 
promoted by the organisation of a Sports Club in place of 
a ‘ University.’ Drink and women are words that appear 
more frequently in the German books on the War than 
they do in the English : a fact probably due to the innate 
morbidity of the German writers seeking an outlet for 
itself in an excessi jive preoccupation with the effects of 
the War upon sexual-life. Almost alone among English 
writers Mr Aldington, in his scintillating but superficial 
‘Death of a Hero,’ tilts his spear at pre-war sexual 
conventions in a book that it is scarcely fair to describe 
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as a ‘war’ book, while in that amazing hotch-potch of 
reminiscence and self-dissection that is Mr Graves’s 
‘Good-bye to All That,’ he abandons the prudery that has 
too often depicted British soldiers as though they were 
eunuchs instead of men, so far as to refer to the existence 
of Blue and Red Lamps. ‘The Blue Lamp was for 
officers, as the Red Lamp was for men. It was most 
important for discipline to be maintained in this way.’ 
Certainly in this respect the standards of morality were 
far higher in the British than in the German and Austrian 
armies—to judge solely by Austrian and German accounts 
—and at least we may be proud as a nation that our 
writers have not washed whatever dirty linen there may 
have been in public. Too many German writers have © 
made of the War an excuse for raking in the muck-heap of 
humanity at its lowest, oblivious of the hurt that may be 
‘done to the fair name of their nation, and utterly forgetful 
that abnormal conditions must to some extent be taken 
into account in judging abnormalities. Their writings 
have been the cause of pain and anger in many of their 
own countrymen. 

For, after all, war is no more than an episode—ghastly, 
a nightmare, yet nevertheless only an episode. It is this 
fact that seems to have been lost sight of by too many of 
the writers of books on the Great War. Terrible, nerve- 
shattering, soul-destroying as the War unquestionably 
proved itself to be to the men in the trenches, it was, 
nevertheless, no more than a nightmare from which 
humanity awoke on the terror becoming too great to be 
borne. Now that years of comparative peace have 
intervened the nightmare has begun to lose something 
of its horrors; its outlines can no longer be recalled so 
easily ; the terrors experienced have lost in recollection 
something of their sharpness; and the experience is 
gradually taking on the character of a not very startling 
psychological phenomenon—a phenomenon that can be 
almost recalled at will by a sleight of hand for the fascina- 
tion and to satiate the curiosity of succeeding generations, 
yet that once was a fact of daily experience in the lives 
of millions of men. The danger is indeed that the sleight 
of hand should become too obvious—a writer’s trick—so 
that future generations will become in their turn as 
mistrustful of our writings as we were of the writings and 
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utterances of an older generation than ourselves during the 
War. For the avoidance of this danger a better sense of 
proportion is needed in the writers on the War; less 
insistence on its horrors—man would abdicate his godhead 
were he to shrink affrighted from mere physical terrors, 
often of his own creation; and a deeper emphasis upon 
both the causes for which it was fought and the results— 
social, political, economic—obtained from it. 

It is rare indeed to find a writer of a book on the War 
who has returned in memory through the years to that 
burning August of 1914 to ask himself the question : 
Why did I join the Army ? Was the motive of so little 
account that it deserved to be obscured by the fumes of the 
War itself? Desire for glory, love of fighting for its own 
sake, the peacock vanity that makes so many of us fancy 
ourselves in uniform—these were assuredly not the 
motives that caused the men who made up the ‘K’ 
armies to rally unbidden and in their hundreds of 
thousands round the Colours. If they had been, then 
subsequent writers might indeed have turned in their 
wrath and smote them with hard words, might well have 
been ashamed of recalling them in view of all that 
subsequently happened, and might further have pointed a 
moral by declaring that trench warfare in all its abomina- 
tion was a none too heavy punishment for such levity. 
The bitterest book that has yet come from the pen of any 
Englishman—the late C. E. Montague’s ‘ Disenchantment ’ 
—flatly denies any such imputation. 


“Most of these volunteers of the prime were men of 
handsome and boundless illusions. Each of them quite 
seriously thought of himself as a molecule in the body of a 
nation that was really, and not just figuratively, “ straining 
every nerve ”’ to discharge an obligation of honour. Honestly, 
there was about them as little as there could humanly be of 
the coxcombry of self-devotion. . . . All the air was ringing 
with rousing assurances. France to be saved, Belgium 
righted, freedom and civilisation re-won, a sour, soiled, 
crooked old world to be rid of bullies and crooks and reclaimed 
for straightness, decency, good-nature, the ways of common 
men dealing with common men. What a chance!’ 


All that was only sixteen years ago; and are the high 


hopes and noble ideals of 1914 so forgotten ? Were they 
so disappointed of fulfilment? Was Belgium not 
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‘righted’ and France ‘saved’? If the recruit in the 
autumn of 1914 did not know, (in Montague’s bitter 
words) that ‘he was the prey of seventy-seven separate 
breeds of profiteers’ any more than that he would 
presently ‘ be overrun by less figurative lice,’ was he any 
the worse patriot for his ignorance? A fallacy due to 
confusion of thought would seem to lie at the root of many 
of the arguments delivered by the ‘ disenchanted ’ of the 
War. The causes of the War could no more be held 
responsible for the mistakes and deceptions committed 
during the War than the Manin the Street could be held 
accountable for the occurrence of the War. And did the 
fact of the subsequent disillusionment and bitterness 
really alter the fundamental issues over which the War was 
fought ; and if the War had not been fought, what then ? 
What would have been the alternative to a refusal to pay 
the price of Empire, meet our obligations, and keep our 
pledged word ? 

Anger and bitterness and disappointment are easily 
to be understood and readily to be excused in men who 
survived the horrors of the War only to be unnerved by 
the aftermath of the Peace. Yet at times a strong longing 
arises for some one to recall, in words less depressing than 


those employed by the writers of war books, the spirit that 
animated the aged Thomas Hardy when he wrote : 


‘What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away ?’ 


Ian F. D. Morrow. 
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Art. 8.—DEATH DUTIES OR LIFE DUTIES? 


THE Estate Duty, payable upon property passing at death, 
was introduced into our financial system in Sir William 
Harcourt’s budget of 1894 amid much shaking of heads on 
the part of capitalists, financiers, bankers, and professed 
economists. A tax on capital appeared to them to commit 
waste upon the inheritance of the nation and to consume 
its seed corn. As to graduation, had not Gladstone said 
that when a stone of that character is once set rolling it is 
impossible to foresee when or where it will stop ? Queen 
Victoria felt it necessary to confide to her ministers the 
fear that the tax would press very hardly upon the old 
landed families, and she was probably not appeased by 
Harcourt’s assurance that it was ‘only a little one,’ 
rising to a maximum of 8 per cent. But the Estate Duty 
has come to stay. It has justified itself in theory and 
proved a great engine of finance. Everybody agrees that 
taxation should have regard to capacity to pay, but income 
alone is not a true criterion of financial ability. Regard 
must be had to a man’s capital as well as to his income 
in assessing his taxable capacity, and Estate Duty is con- 
sonant with fiscal justice. 

When a voluntary bequest is made to the State no one 
complains that the national capital is diminished. The 
mere fact that the State becomes compulsorily heir to 
part of an estate does not in itself diminish the capital 
in the country. Theoretical objections to the taxation of 
capital as such are no longer tenable. Other arguments 
often adduced in favour of the Estate Duty, such as the 
lessening of the inequality of wealth and diminishing the 
harmfulness of inheritance, are highly debatable and 
fall outside the scope of the present article. By successive 
steps the duties have been increased to a maximum of 
40 per cent. and are in the present year to be raised to 50 
per cent. on the largest estates. The yield from small 
beginnings rose to about 50,000,000 in 1924-25 and will 
probably next year be in the neighbourhood of 80 millions. 
The Legacy and Succession Duties bring in another eight 
millions. Lord Milner, who, as Chairman of the Inland 
Revenue, assisted Harcourt to prepare his budget in 1894, 
was, towards the close of his life, aghast at the extent to 
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which Death has become a great auxiliary of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

It is a quaint saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘I have 
considered many forms of death. None please me!’ 
The forms of death, not of our choosing, are an unprofit- 
able study. But the forms of death duties are what we 
make them through our Parliamentary representatives, 
who show a growing disposition to increase their severity. 
The Labour Party is committed to a steeper graduation of 
Estate duties. Mr Snowden once said that he sees no 
reason why Government should not appropriate 99 per 
cent. of the property of a millionaire who dies, holding that 
we should look at what is left rather than what is taken, 
and that 10,0007. is enough for any man to leave to his 
family. The Liberal Party, supported by some leading 
economists, is prepared to move in the same direction. 
The Conservatives are embarrassed by the fact that the 
last great stride, increasing the maximum from 20 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. taxation of estates passing at death, 
was made in 1919 by Mr (now Sir) Austen Chamberlain. 
Heavy death duties are thus accepted by all parties in 
politics as a feature of our financial system. It is 
commonly assumed that the only question is how far the 
progression should be carried. But another question 
deserves consideration. Would it not be better to abolish 
death duties altogether and to substitute for them duties 
levied annually upon the estates of the living ? 

To simplify discussion we will postulate that the 
Government needs a certain revenue, that equity requires 
it to raise this revenue from the taxpayers with due 
regard to their capacity to pay, that this capacity is 
affected not only by the taxpayer’s annual income but 
by the amount of his capital, and that the percentage of 
taxation of an individual’s wealth should increase as his 
capacity to pay increases. In other words, we will leave 
aside the question whether Government should spend less, 
and will take for granted that progressive graduated 
taxation and the taxation of capital are, and will remain, 
accepted principles of modern finance. Our concern is 
with the mode of taxing capital, and with that alone. 
Is it better that the tax should be annual, regular, and 
certain, or that it should as at present be haphazard, 
irregular, and dependent upon the contingency of death ? 

Vol. 255.—No. 505. H 
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It is near enough to the mark to take thirty years as the 
average time in which an estate passes by death, and 
one-thirtieth of the present scale of Estate Duty levied 
annually as equivalent in yield of revenue to the duty as it 
stands. What is to be said for and against such a change ? 

Millionaires are not numerous enough for us to average 
out their probable mortality in the coming year without 
a wide margin of error. A forecast of revenue from 
duties on the estates of the living can be made with a close 
approach to accuracy, while a forecast of death duties 
may be millions wide of the mark. The change would, 
therefore, be convenient to the Exchequer. Evasion by 
gifts inter vivos, by revocable trusts, by transfers to 
younger lives, and by the countless shifts to which tax- 
payers here and abroad resort in self-defence will be 
largely frustrated. At present the thimble is lifted at 
death and the pea is not there. But if the thimbles are 
lifted all at one time it will be found somewhere. Squan- 
dered fortunes which leave nothing for the taxgatherer 
will be taxed while they are in being, and a curb will be 
put upon extravagance. When death loses its financial 
sting the aged will no longer be under temptation to ward 
against their early spoliation. The change would be 
profitable to the Exchequer. 

The unfair incidence of the present system as between 
different estates and different families will be at an end. 
Two young men of equal age and fortune now alive are 
equally fit subjects for taxation. One of them may survive 
to the next century without paying a farthing of Estate 
Duty. The property of the other may change hands 
half a dozen times within the family by successive deaths 
during that time and come under the hammer of the 
Estate Duty on each occasion. It is urged that we must 
regard the individuals rather than the estate, but the estate 
is virtually invested with a legal personality. The law 
looks to the magnitude of the estate and not to the shares 
or wealth of the heirs in assessing the tax and in case of 
dispute may order the costs to come ‘ out of the estate.’ 
It makes in effect a capital levy, but, as between families 
and over a period of years, in very unequal fashion. One 
property is unscathed, the other greatly reduced. What 
should we think of a system of local finance which 
exempted from contribution those owners of property who 
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survived the financial year? Estates should pay some- 
thing towards the expenses of central government because 
their owners are in enjoyment of them and not because 
their owners have died within the year. It is surely 
anomalous that the longer an owner enjoys his estate the 
longer he should be free of Estate Duty in respect of it. 
Capital should be taxed while a man possesses it and 
because he possesses it and not merely when and because 
he dies. 

It is possible to insure against Estate Duty and thus 
to make annual provision in advance. If this practice 
were generally adopted it would not remedy the in- 
equality The amount of the annual premium varies with 
the age and health of the insured, whereas the basis of 
capital taxation should be the corpus of the wealth and 
not the individuality of its owner. And it is impossible 
to be certain in advance what the amount of the estate 
will be at death, what duties will then be in force, or how 
much the sum assured will be reduced by the rate of taxa- 
tion then payable upon it. As insurance companies 
arrange their business upon profitable lines the payments 
made to them exceed the amounts repaid on the whole 
and the insured taxpayers thus contribute more than is 
received by the Exchequer. To make the Estate Duty 
annual would do much to enlighten the public as to our 
financial position. The popular impression of taxation of 
the rich takes no account of death duties, but only of 
income-tax and sur-tax. The new tax would put things 
into a fair perspective. In the less wealthy families 
Estate Duty is often ignored. The shock of bereavement 
to widows and orphans is intensified by a demand for duty 
which they have not contemplated, and the head of a 
family in the middle or professional classes frequently 
overestimates the net amount divisible at his death, 
because he has not taken this duty into account. 

The Colwyn Committee Report says, ‘Estate Duty on 
the present scale is more damaging to saving than an 
equal amount of Income tax and supertax taken pro rata 
from the various grades. . . . It is probably also more 
damaging to enterprise.’ In a later passage it says, 
‘ Altogether we think that in conjunction with the ordi- 
nary Income tax and supertax at their present level, the 
Estate Duty is decidedly less damaging to saving and 

H 2 
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enterprise than a corresponding yearly tax would be.’ 
The reader may take his choice between these opinions. 
Most people will agree that the desire of a man to do the 
best he can for his family is the greatest stimulus to 
industry and thrift, and it is difficult to believe that this 
stimulus would be weakened by taxing his property while 
he is alive instead of after his death. The disturbance 
to our national life and business by the sudden grabbing 
of large slices of property is much more severe than 
would be caused by a relatively small annual payment 
of say one-thirtieth of the amount. 

The present Estate Duty is said by Lord Hunsdon in 
his evidence before the Colwyn Commission to ‘ violate 
all the canons of taxation,’ and lends itself to evasion, 
deliberate or unconscious. In the course of a long and 
luxurious life a man may dissipate a large capital leaving 
nothing for the Estate Duty to bite upon. The oppor- 
tunity to tax his capital has been lost by the Exchequer 
which might have made a yearly levy upon it while he 
was alive. Capital invested to ripen escapes income tax. 
Wine laid down to mature, appreciating in value annually 
to be sold at a higher price; old masters purchased to be 
sold at an enhanced price, are examples. A rope of pearls 
or a yacht, yielding an enjoyment income but not a 
money income, the capital invested in them is similarly 
free from income tax. A large capital levy ‘ once for all’ 
is objectionable for many reasons The shock of the 
operation would jolt and disorganise business and social 
life. The machinery set up for its assessment would be 
costly and would be scrapped after a single employment. 
A small permanent levy would work more smoothly. 
The machinery once set up could be easily maintained. 
It is self-evident that the severity of payment is much more 
diminished when it is spread over thirty years than if it 
is paid in a lump sum or spread over a five years’ period. 

Finally, the serious effects of death duties upon family 
life must be taken into account. A further extension of 
death duties will be a long stride towards the abolition 
of inheritance, leading straight to communism. The 
Italian government has repealed Estate Duties upon 
property passing to wife or children. The Soviet govern- 
ment, starting with an abolition of inheritance, has been 
compelled by experience to permit inheritance by spouses 
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and descendants, and this may be unlimited in amount 
so far as deposits in the State savings bank are concerned. 
If the taxing authorities treat the family as a unit for 
income-tax purposes it is illogical to ignore the claims of 
the family when one of its members dies. The fact that 
a man may abuse his freedom of bequest and leave his 
wife and children without resources is an unsound founda- 
tion for the argument that in any event the taxgatherer 
should stepin. Much is to be said for those systems of law 
which recognise the inalienable right of the surviving 
members of the family to an assured share of the inheri- 
tance. Every single argument of importance in favour 
of our present system of Estate Duties is equally valid as 
regards the change of system now proposed. Sooner or 
later it will be seen that our taxation of capital is hap- 
hazard and empirical and must give way to a more regular 
and scientific method. On the other hand, a steeper 
graduation of Estate Duties payable at death will intensify 
the injustice now inherent in them. 

Those who aim at the limitation or abolition of inheri- 
tance are moved by the desire to break up large estates 
and the endowment of heirs who can‘live without effort. 
If large estates disappear the high schedules of taxation 
will be no longer operative and the tax will become less 
productive. If it is desirable to remove the possibility 
of an idle life this cannot be done merely by death duties. 
Children may be given lavish allowances or be endowed 
with abundant capital during the long life of a parent. 
Inroads upon the freedom of bequest strike at the roots of 
freedom of private property. Supporters of the limita- 
tion of inheritance might be asked to apply their doctrine 
to the State which they propose to make the largest heir. 

The First Code of Laws of the Russian Socialistic 
Federal Soviet Republic is prefaced by an Essay signed 
A. G. Hoichbarg, Chief Editor of the Board of Law, which 
sneers at the bourgeois jurists and economists who 
advocate graduated death duties and boasts that the 
decree of April 27, 1917, which annulled the law of 
successorship in accordance with the Communist manifesto 
of Marx and Engels, ‘ dealt a death blow to the institution 
of private property.’ * This, it is urged, will involve the 





* English Translation, Petrograd, 1919, p. 15. 
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break up of the family, the marriage tie will disappear, 
the rights and duties of husband and wife, parents and 
children, will be at an end. To make death the pretext 
and the occasion for confiscating half an estate at a stroke 
is a long way on this path, and before proceeding further 
on it we might do well to consider Burke’s warning, 
‘ No one generation could link with another. Men would 
become little better than the flies of summer.’ 

It is said that there is no natural right of inheritance— 
a contention repeated by many writers since Montesquieu, 
and probably before. This recalls the challenge of Henry 
George to economists to refute his assertion that every man 
has a natural and inalienable right to enter upon and 
occupy any part of the surface of the earth. General 
Walker declined the challenge, ‘ having never lived in a 
state of nature but always among civilised and cultured 
people.’ Society, he adds, is free to make its arrange- 
ments according to its views of equity and expediency, 
and ‘ natural rights ’ are irrelevant. To this we may add 
that as there is no taxation where there is no civilisation, 
there is no ‘ natural’ right of taxation, either by Death 
Duty or otherwise. There is little in the history of law 
to support the view that inheritance is a privilege con- 
ferred by the State. On the contrary, the earliest inter- 
ventions of government seem to have been to safeguard 
the interests of the family against capricious alienation 
by will on the part of its head. The Hindu undivided 
family is a typical instance of the conception of a family 
as the cellular unit of society. The head of the family 
is its managing director, and the claims of the family to 
benefit from the property subsist after his death. Dis- 
inheritance would seem to them as unnatural as it is 
unjust. The members of a family are not grains of sand 
in a heap but a living partnership with organic unity, a 
great moralising force conducive to economic. progress 
and the stability of society. If there must be heavier 
duties upon estates let it be so, but their annual collection 
will be much less fatal to the family and all that it implies 
th . the confiscation of most, if not all, of the property on 
u eath of the managing partner. 

A word may be added as to the administrative diffi- 
culty of an annual Estate Duty. The Inland Revenue 
Authorities have stated that there would be no insuperable 
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difficulty about a capital levy. If, say, three years’ notice 
were given of the change of system, and if during that time 
every income-tax payer were required to add to his return, 
for information only, a declaration that on the preceding 
April 5, his capital lay between certain round figures, 
we should have an advanced stage of preparation by the 
appointed day. Everybody who has had to act as an 
executor knows how useful it would have been if he could 
have questioned the deceased as to his estate before 
compiling an inventory. The inventory once made, 
annual changes are not a matter of much difficulty. 
Advantage might be taken of the change to abolish the 
duty on small estates under 500/. These numbered 
45,000 out of a total of 117,700 in 1928-29, and yielded 
only 88,000/. out of a total of £72,250,000. The saving 
in administrative costs and the gain from more efficient 
collection would greatly exceed this relatively small 
sacrifice of revenue. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer was announcing 
the increase in Estate Duties in his Budget speech of 
April 7 last, the question was flung at him across the 
table, ‘Why not take the lot?’ To this interjection he 
gave a considered reply in the debate on the second 
reading of the Finance Bill, on May 20, telling the 
story of a woman in a dying condition who said, ‘I was 
out of sorts and went to the doctor and got a bottle of 
medicine. The first dose did me so much good that I 
drank the lot, and it is going to killme.’ He added, ‘ The 
moral of that is that small doses—reasonable doses— 
applied at regular intervals, may produce good results; 
but if the medicine is taken all at once it will kill the 
patient.’ * 

That also is the moral of this article. Any one who 
thinks that a 50 per cent. tax upon property on the 
occurrence of death is a small dose—a reasonable dose— 
applied at regular intervals, is advised to think again. 


Henry Hiaes. 





* Hansard, vol 232, No, 143, column 367. 
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Art. 9.—SOME FORGOTTEN WRITINGS OF WALTER 
SCOTT. 


Or the numerous works edited by Sir Walter Scott one of 
the rarest is ‘The Sale-Room,’ a periodical published 
weekly in Edinburgh from Jan. 4, 1817, to July 12 of the 
same year, when it ceased with the twenty-eighth number. 
A complete set of ‘ The Sale-Room ’ is seldom met with, 
and its value is greatly enhanced by the fact that Scott, 
who had just published ‘ Old Mortality,’ contributed to 
its pages several characteristic pieces, mostly in prose, 
which have never been reprinted. Some time ago it was 
my good fortune to obtain this scarce publication with the 
exception of two numbers, and in this article I propose 
briefly to survey its contents, particularly with reference 
to those contributions that are actually known or are 
believed to have come from Scott’s pen. 

Lockhart makes but a single allusion to ‘ The Sale- 
Room,’ and it is not flattering. He dismisses the 
periodical as a ‘dull and hopeless concern’ which had 
‘slender success.’ The sole redeeming feature, in Lock- 
hart’s opinion, was that in its pages first appeared Scott’s 
‘light and humorous little piece’ entitled ‘The Sultan 
of Serendib, or the Search after Happiness,’ which is 
described by the author himself, in a letter to Morritt of 
Rokeby, as a ‘ doggrel tale ’ written ‘for amusement and 
to help a little publication that is going on here (i.e. 
Edinburgh).’ Of all the contributions to ‘ The Sale- 
Room,’ this metrical essay alone, Lockhart tells us, 
attracted the notice of contemporaries. It may be so, 
but I shall try to show that this despised periodical also 
enshrines certain prose sketches of which the great master 
of romance had no reason to be ashamed—sketches that 
remind us of Scott’s superb talent for depicting humble 
Scottish character. 

But, first of all, a word as to the circumstances which 
led to the founding of a journal bearing the prosaic title of 
‘The Sale-Room.’ In 1808 Scott had a disagreement with 
Archibald Constable, an incident which led him to set up 
John Ballantyne as a publisher at 4 Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh, under the title of John Ballantyne and 
Company. But the affairs of the firm were incompetently 
handled, and the losses became so heavy that, in 1813, 
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Scott was compelled to accept pecuniary aid from 
Constable, who was recompensed with certain stock and 
copyright, including a share in some of the Minstrel’s own 
poems. Eventually the firm ceased to exist, and John 
Ballantyne, on Constable’s advice, became a literary and 
art auctioneer in the same premises in which he had 
carried on the publishing business. With a view: to 
promoting the new concern, Ballantyne began a weekly 
periodical which he (or more probably Scott) called, with 
admirable precision, ‘ The Sale-Room.’ Considering that 
the journal was issued as an advertisement, it might have 
been more enlivening. Lockhart’s condemnation is not 
unjustified. From a modern standpoint, ‘The Sale- 
Room,’ so far, at least, as format is concerned, was more 
calculated to destroy than further a business. While 
there is the weighty authority of Dr David Laing for 
saying that Scott was editor, the term must not be 
construed in a twentieth-century sense. Probably all that 
is meant is that, as in the case of the early issues of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ Scott was the leading member of 
an editorial board, the members of which undertook to 
exercise a general oversight, and at the same time to 
furnish contributions. Indeed, the most cursory perusal of 
‘ The Sale-Room ’ makes abundantly clear that there was 
no controlling influence. 

Every number consists of eight quarto pages. The 
matter is arranged in double column, and is set in clear 
type, but too large for the area covered. The paragraphs 
are abnormally long, and give the page a dull appearance. 
Lockhart refers to ‘ The Sale-Room ’ as being ‘ after the 
fashion of the old Essayists.’ Doubtless he meant that 
the ambition of the promoters was to make the periodical 
a sort of Scottish ‘ Spectator’ after the Addisonian type. 
This is borne out not only by the frequent mention of the 
distinguished essayist of the reign of Anne, but by a rather 
close adherence to one of the main features of his contribu- 
tion to periodical literature. The opinions of the con- 
tributors are expressed through the mouths of particular 
characters. For Sir Roger de Coverley we have 
Christopher Corduroy and Andrew Pismire, for Sir Andrew 
Freeport, Peter Grievance. Then all manner of subjects 
are brought under review, though in the later numbers the 
literary element predominates. The treatment is usually 
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whimsical, occasionally ridiculous, hardly ever with 
serious purpose. Further, a bid for popularity is made 
through the medium of letters, but they have neither the 
lightness of touch nor the human interest of the English 
model. 

None of the contributions bears the writer’s actual 
name. It is possible, however, from internal evidence 
as well as from the general style of the pieces to identify 
the authors with tolerable certainty. In the early 
numbers Scott’s hand is easily traceable. As one would 
expect, his papers are by far the most readable, and give 
‘The Sale-Room’ all the vitality it ever possessed. 
Among Scott’s colleagues were Henry Mackenzie (the 
‘Man of Feeling ’), Lockhart, and James Ballantyne, the 
last-mentioned restricting himself to dramatic criticism. 
When ‘ The Sale-Room’ had well-nigh run its course the 
unmistakable Scottish flavour gave place to one as 
decidedly English, and rather ponderous essays in praise 
of Wordsworth, Byron, and Tom Moore were inserted. 
Protests were raised that ‘ The Sale-Room ’ was becoming 
too poetical, and the editors, conscious that there was some 
truth in the assertion, appear to have formed good 
resolutions for the future, i.e. to publish only matter that 
was likely to assist John Ballantyne in selling articles of 
virtu. 

‘The Sale-Room ’ must surely have been started in a 
hurry. At all events the first number has a poverty- 
stricken appearance. The reading matter covers only six 
pages, and lurking in the minds of Scott and his colleagues 
was the feeling that it was bad form as well as contrary 
to sound business policy to launch a periodical with blank 
pages. Accordingly, there is an editorial note which says 
that it would be ‘ highly indecent ’ to charge sixpence for 
so little letterpress—an opinion which no sensible person 
will contradict. The promoters were even tempted to 
elude the task of announcing the scope of their journal, 
but, being a first number, it was an obvious duty. So 
they intimate that their design is to collect in their 
‘hebdomadal reservoir such scattered rills of literature 
as are not already diverted into channels of greater 
consequence. . . . Therefore, as the Salesman’s rooms 
contain articles the most inconsistent with each other, and 
yet arranged side by side, and all designed for the use of 
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the public, our paper will, on the same principle, boast an 
equal variety.’ The essays were to be ‘impersonal in 
their diction,’ unless when the ‘ conclave’ were favoured 
with communications from correspondents, who would, of 
course, ‘ speak in their own real or assumed characters.’ 
Politics were to be eschewed, and there was to be no 
attempt at wielding the ‘ thorny sceptre of criticism,’ so 
far as contemporaries were concerned. ‘Men and 
manners, past and present, the whole range of light 
literature lay open to contributors,’ with the opportunity 
of varying these with ‘moral fiction or inoffensive 
pleasantry.’ 

‘ The Sale-Room’ gets fairly under weigh in the second 
number with a paper in which we can discern the authentic 
note of Scott. We are introduced to the ‘ worthy Doctor 
Dunder,’ but an even more attractive character is ‘ Peter 
Grievance, gentleman,’ whose career as a persistent but 
unsuccessful litigant is told with a sly humour which 
suggests the creator of ‘Peter Peebles’ in ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 
Saddened by his own misfortunes, Peter, with strange 
perversity, takes delight in those of others, a desire which 
is never likely to be denied him. ‘ The last trumpet shall 
sound and the frame of the world assume a new form, and 
be subjected to new laws, ere Peter, or those who, like 
Peter, find pleasure in the disasters, mistakes, mischances, 
and misfortunes which chequer human life, shall fail of 
gratification.’ The number also contains the first of a 
series of letters, entitled ‘ Fifteen Days in Paris.’ It is 
signed ‘ D’ and is addressed ‘ To the Conductor of ‘* The 
Sale-Room.”’ Scott, it will be remembered, was in 
Paris in the autumn of 1815, and there is a marked 
similarity between ‘ Fifteen Days in Paris’ and ‘ Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ notwithstanding the author’s 
assertion that his ‘ travelling memoranda ’ was suggested 
by a French publication he had seen while ‘ strolling 
through the Palais Royal.’ Perhaps the most interesting 
passages are not those which gather up the writer’s 
impressions of Paris, but those describing the harassing 
preparations that had to be made in order to get there. 
The difficulties of obtaining a passport are recounted with 
dry humour. In his quest for the Foreign Office, which the 
guide books inform him is the proper place to apply to, the 
writer meets a countryman who, ‘with the true 
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indirectness of a Scotch response,’ inquires what he wants 
there. 


‘I told him. ‘‘ Gude God!”’ says he, ‘‘ ye may as weel thraw 
your money in the Thames; what for wad ye gang to the 
Foreign Office? Gang to the French ambassador’s, an’ ye’ll 
get ane there for naething ; and, ye may tak my word for ’t, 
it’s the only thing ye’ll get for naething frae a Frenchman, 
either o’ this side o’ the water or yon.”’’ 


At last the stranger finds himself in the Passport 
Office, where, after much striving and tedious waiting, the 
passport is written out by a ‘ threadbare old Frenchman, 
with a most vinegar Voltaire physiognomy, and whose 
peevish, half-suppressed ‘‘ sacres’’ and ‘‘ mon dieus,”’ in 
reply to a siege of questions with which he was assailed, 
are as frequent, and almost as ludicrous as Dominie 
Sampson’s “ prodigious !”’’ 

The sketch of ‘ our friend, Peter Grievance’s’ charac- 
ter having met with acceptance, the opening pages of the 
third number are filled with ‘a conversation which that 
unfortunate gentleman held with another worthy of our 
acquaintance a few days since.’ This is followed by a 
letter headed ‘ Muirhouse-fell, Lammermoor.’ It purports 
to be from ‘a plain farmer’ and is signed ‘ Agricola.’ 
Scott appears again in the fifth number, which is wholly 
occupied with his poem, ‘ The Search After Happiness ; 
or, The Quest of Sultaun Solimaun.’ There is a footnote 
to the effect that ‘the hint of the following tale is taken 
from ‘*‘ La Camiscia Magica,’”’ a novel of Giam Battista 
Casti.’ 

In the following number there is a clever skit narrating 
the aspirations of Christopher Corduroy, a humorous 
character so entirely in Scott’s vein that it might have 
adorned one of the best of the Waverley novels. Corduroy 
is a respectable tailor, owns property, and becomes a 
magistrate. Obsessed with the idea that he is of noble 
family, he joins a genealogical club, where it is suggested 
that his name was originally ‘ Coeur du Roy,’ and that he 
is the sole male representative of the House of Douglas, 
the name signifying ‘ King’s heart.’ Corduroy is elated. 
Convinced of his descent from the Douglases, he seals his 
letters with a crowned heart, bearing the motto Tandem 
triumphans. The frenzy grew more alarming every day. 
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‘Corduroy began to brag to all his acquaintance what a 
great family he was come of, and could scarcely take a 
customer’s measure for a pair of breeches without entertaining 
him with some old-fashioned stories about the good Sir James 
Douglas and Archibald Bell-the-Cat. He looked down on all 
his neighbours, although they were come of as respectable 
burgesses of the town as himself.’ 


In short, Corduroy becomes as proud as a peacock. 
He has ‘his arms taken out regularly in the heralds’ 
book,’ which costs him ten pounds, and he has them 
painted and glazed and hung up in his back-shop. Then 
he makes his daughters cut out fire-screens in the shape of 
hearts, and he presents his wife with a tea-chest, which 
in design resembles a heart, the lid being shaped like a 
crown. Further, Corduroy’s ‘common reading has long 
been either in Mr Nisbet * . . ..or in some old papers 
from the session-clerk’s office.’ And when our hero 
meets with ‘the death or marriage of a Corduroy or a 
Douglas,’ it consoles him for weeks of anxiety. He has ‘a 
large book like a ledger, bound in red leather, with brass 
clasps, where he has copied the first, leaf of his father’s 
Bible, and anything he has picked up about people of his 
name.’ This he calls ‘ his history.’ Nor is this all. 


‘Before he took to these fancies, he had built a very snug 
cottage about two miles from the town; but he has, since that 
time, had all the windows taken out, and new ones put in, with 
panes of glass cut in the shape of diamonds, as if it were a 
church, not forgetting paintings of red hearts and royal 
crowns, of which there are at least a dozen.’ 


The self-deception of Christopher Corduroy is without 
doubt one of the most entertaining of Scott’s contributions 
to ‘ The Sale-Room.’ The sketch was thought so clever 
that a continuation was requested in an italicised note 
printed at the end of the number, the wording of which 
suggests a genuine specimen of the art of mystification. 
‘ Nobody but himself,’ says the note, ‘can be aware of 
the full extent of the debt we owe him ; and we trust he 
will not charge us with rudely or rashly attempting to 
tear off his mask, when we say that our feelings of gratitude 
are, if possible, heightened by their being irresistibly 





* Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry.’ 
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associated with the recollection of one of the most 
illustrious writers to whom Scotland has given birth.’ 

Another amusing sketch, in which it is not difficult to 
trace the hand of Scott, is contained in the ninth number. 
The moralisings of a footman hardly suggest either instruc- 
tion or pleasure, but Thomas Tranquil, whose lot it has been 
‘to attend the noisy summoner at the front door,’ tells 
his life-story in so agreeable a fashion that we are sorry 
to part with him. The central doctrine of Tranquil’s 
creed is that ‘there is more character displayed in the 
exercise of the knocker than ever there was in Addison’s 
day in that of the fan.’ By their use of the knocker it is 
possible to discover whether people are imbued with 
‘vanity, pride, impatience, thoughtlessness,’ or are 
sympathetic and considerate. And in the days when the 
knocker was more fashionable than it is now, there is 
nothing fanciful in supposing that it would be just as much 
an indication of character as handwriting or some of the 
other tests that we apply in these enlightened times. 

Be that as it may, sixty years’ experience taught 
Thomas Tranquil to know by the nature of the rap the 
kind of person who was waiting on the other side of the 
door. Some knock as if they were storming a fortress 
with a battering ram; others, again, use the knocker so 
timidly that unless Tranquil happens to be near the door, 
it is impossible to know that some one is desiring 
admittance. 

‘I cannot help thinking that there is more incongruity in 
the raps of most of our people of style than there is in that of 
the washerwoman and the porter. The distinct and once 
repeated business rap of the latter tells you before you draw 
the lock whom to expect; while the imposing thumps that 
say, ‘I will be heard ”’ of the former, after giving my lady a fit 
of the nerves, setting all the children in an uproar, and giving 
the housekeeper a headache, leave you at a loss to tell whether 
the driver of the broad-wheeled waggon has come from the 
country-house with potatoes and fruit, or whether my Lord 
or the Duke is making a morning visit to my master.’ 

Tranquil winds up his reflections by expatiating on 
some of the inconveniences inseparable from the duties of 
hall-porter. 

‘ Now that I have left off telling lies for my own accommoda- 
tion, I cannot but think it hard to have it to do for them that 
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are called my betters—to declare that my lady is not at home 
when the bark of little Fido, her constant companion, contra- 
dicts the story that I am telling at the door.’ 


Following the sketch of Thomas Tranquil are two 
poems, one of which, ‘ Danaé,’ is described in an editorial 
note as a ‘ beautiful lyric’ by one of ‘ the most popular 
of our bards.’ 

In the tenth number Scott is again to the fore with 
what is perhaps his best contribution to ‘ The Sale-Room ’ 
—an artistic and vivid portrayal of unsophisticated 
Scottish character. Charlie Dinmont o’ the Waker- 
cleuch recalls instinctively his famous namesake in ‘ Guy 
Mannering.’ Scott sets out with the object of emphasising 
the exaggerated views which the various classes of society 
are disposed to take of one another. Town and country 
people are contrasted. The townsman views the delights 
of the country through ‘a perspective glass’ wherein 
everything is magnified in a superlative degree. The 
rustic is equally at fault, turning the wrong end of the 
glass toward him with the result that his conception of 
the smug, spruce citizen is anything but true. The towns- 
man, besides being impressed with his own importance, 
is disposed to exploit simple country folk. Scott pictures 
a peasant who has been on a visit to Edinburgh, and who, 
on returning home, regales his family with his impressions. 
‘Good sooth, my bairn, the mair I hae to do wi’ the folk 
o’ Edinbroch, I think the less 0’ them. They are a bike 
o’ the sairest skemps that ever war a’ huddled thegither 
in ae bit. Gude saif us, if yon place be nae the very 
mouth o’ the pit.’ After expressing the view that 
‘nothing can be worse founded than such prejudices,’ 
the writer informs us that he has been ‘led into these 
cursory remarks by a trifling incident’ that he had 
witnessed. Walking one day in Princes Street, he 
noticed a person who was attracting the attention of 
passers-by. The object of their curiosity was ‘a tall 
Herculean countryman, rather coarsely and singularly 
dressed.’ 

‘He had huge topped boots . . . steel spurs, a rough coat of 
Galashiels grey, a good oak staff below his arm, and immense 
whiskers that curled over his cheek. . . . I had not made up 
to this man, and walked by his side half a minute, till I dis- 
covered there was something original about him. . . . When 
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any very well-dressed or beautiful women met him, he looked 
them full in the face, with a sort of good-natured familiarity, 
as if he wished to say to each of them, “‘ How’s a’ w’ ye the day, 
my bonny lassie ?’’’ 


Eventually this unconventional personage enters 
John Ballantyne’s sale-room in Hanover Street where he 
meets Peter Grievance, with whom he converses. The 
burden of the talk refers to the woeful state of Scotland. 
Peter is the pessimist, maintaining that the nation is 
almost bankrupt. At this point the brawny countryman 
takes up the conversation : 


‘I’m unco vext to hear that, man; for I cam just into 
Edinburgh to tak’ twa or three farms, trowin’ that things 
couldna be waur wi’ us. The sheep stocks are comed to ha’f 
naething, and there’s plenty o’ land out; there’s my Lord 
Hickathrift, Sir Duncan M’Grip o’ the Hungry-Hall, and 
Screw-him-up, the Laird o’ Bareboddem, have a’ sequestered 
their tenants and warn’d them away ; an’ now they canna get 
a single bode for their land ; they darena stock it theirsels, an’ 
by this time, I trow, they'll gi’e ane a farm for a sma’ matter. 
Now, sir, if ye be nae gay and sure o’ what ye’re sayin’, I like 
unco ill to gang hame wanting a farm or twa; for, to tell the 
truth, there’s a bit bonny lassie that I hae an ee to. I downa 
bide to want her muckle langer—I canna bring her in ower the 
head o’ my auld mither, honest woman, an’ my titties; an’ 
unless wi’ get a mailin o’ our ain, we'll be obliged to pit aff.’ 


The personal history of the Border farmer arouses 
Peter Grievance’s curiosity, and he ventures to ask him 
his name. 


‘I’m Charlie Dinmont o’ the Waker-Cleuch ; I leeve just 
a wee bit aff the hee road as ye gang to the Cauldstane Kirk, 
where Dr Christoff, the original-sin man, preaches, ye ken. 
An’ if ever ye gang bye that way, ye’ll find a prime road to the 
right, through Drowncow, alang the Pikitstane-Brae, an’ out 
ower the mids o’ Hobblequa-Moss, till ye come in sight of a 
lang theekit house, wi’ three chimleys—that’s ours, an’ my 
mither an’ titties will be happy to see you, and I’ll tak in hand 
to mak ye fatter than ye’re just now in eight days, tho’ I sude 
pit ye i’ the kirn.’ 

Presently the drift of the conversation is back to the 
financial state of Scotland, and Peter Grievance is full of 
gloomy prognostications. Not so Charlie Dinmont, who 
is resolved to puzzle no more about the causes but to ‘ just 
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stand by the effects.’ He reminds Peter that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in his 
philosophy. He cannot abide ‘ sweepin’ halesale remarks,’ 
and what convinces him most that things are not so bad 
as his friend represents are the ‘ stane stairs in the New 
Town o’ Edinburgh.’ 


‘Od, ye wad think they’re hingin i’ the air. An’ tak me 
beuk-sworn, I canna comprehend how they stand. Still I 
see they do stand—an’ I can trust to them, an’ gang up an’ 
down them as freely as I war on the solid yird. I was aince a 
wee concerned about the national debt, till I saw the stane 
stairs o’ Edinburgh, but they hae satisfied me. Now, sir, I 
rede you do the same. Wad ye but just look upon the nation 
as a great stair-case ; and the debt neither mair nor less than 
the stair that bears a man up and down preceesely as he 
behaves an’ manages himsel, I'll lay thee a guinea thou 
turns a third fatter.’ 


The narrator, who had overheard this interesting 
conversation, now went forward and ‘shook honest 
Charlie by the hand,’ reminding him that they had met 
before. The rapprochement leads to a further talk in 
which the farmer waxes eloquent over ‘ Border tales and 
Border manners,’ and concludes by placing a story in the 
narrator’s hands. As he had taken it down ‘i’ black an’ 
white frae his mither’s ain mouth,’ he hopes it may ‘ get 
printed.’ 

In addition to the story of Charlie Dinmont, the 
number contains an ironical letter addressed ‘To the 
President of ‘‘ The Sale-Room ”’ Club ’ and signed ‘ Philip 
Fameall,’ propounding a scheme for a ‘ universal 
biography ’ wherein any person may have inserted an 
account of his life and character. All biographies are to 
be written ‘ entirely in the panegyrical style,’ for which 
there will be a cash payment. Five pounds bequeathed 
in the will of any person whatsoever, shall entitle such 
person to a place in the work, provided always that the 
biography is not written by the subject. Heirs and 
widows are to pay for the insertion of the lives of their 
fathers and husbands in proportion to the estate or 
jointure bequeathed to them. Biographies written by 
widows are restricted to five pages. The originator is 
certain that the ‘ moral sublimity ’ of his scheme will be 
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recognised. Instead of a ‘ wretched monopoly of fame,’ 
we shall have a tallow-chandler, who never journeyed two 
miles from his own home, ‘sailing with a full breeze 
down the stream of futurity.’ As an auxiliary to the 
‘universal biography,’ the promoter announces that he 
has decided to publish ‘a dictionary of virtues, vices, 
follies, etc., from which a character may quickly be 
adjusted to all persons whatever.’ 

In the eleventh number we make the acquaintance of 
Mrs Sophia Process, an impulsive creature, who masters 
botany and conchology, but neglects her children. She 
is also fond of gadding about, so much so that her husband 
meditates buying a house on the south side of Edinburgh, 
which will prevent her parading Princes Street ‘ at the 
elegant hour, between three and four, when all the world 
is there.’ But her femininity chafes against what she deems 
petty restrictions, and she asks querulously: ‘Am I to 
blame for preferring society to solitude, or scientific 
company to children ? ’ 

A fresh and lively character, obviously another of 
Scott’s creations, makes its appearance in the thirteenth 
issue. This is Andrew Pismire, who in some respects 
may be regarded as the counterpart of Christopher 
Corduroy. Pismire is consequential, and firmly believes 
that his pedigree is more considerable than that of the 
‘great Emperor Napoleon himself.’ He has been on a 
visit to Scandinavia where his ‘learned and courteous 
friend, Gudmund Aldrede, Professor of Antiquities in 
the University of Upsala,’ presented him with a ‘ beautiful 
and unique MS. of Langbeens Saga in the Runic character.’ 
He also learns that his family is as old as the second 
century, and that the name Pismire was ‘ at first applied, 
in the fondness of endearment, by a mother who knew who 
and what her child was.’ The child ‘was immediately 
received with a boisterous laugh by the father . . . and 
so it has fared’ with the Pismire family ever since. 
Unfortunately, the evidence for its high antiquity cannot 
for the moment be produced, the Saga being in the 
possession of Doctor Mahalaleel Dunder, who is studying 
the character and language with a view to translating and 
publishing the whole by subscription in three volumes 
quarto. Doctor Dunder, we are further informed, intends 
to write an Introduction ‘ as soon as he has finished his 
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Treatise on Free-will and Necessity . . . and his History 
of Beregonium.’ 

Appended to this announcement is a footnote which 
Monkbarns would have relished. It is from the erudite 
Doctor Mahalaleel Dunder. Beregonium, we are told, 
was destroyed by fire from Heaven. This statement ‘ is 
asserted by the universal tradition of the country, and is 
now proved beyond a doubt by no less than three stones as 
large as the egg of a goose, incrusted in a hard substance 
which may once have been mortar, although now in a 
state of incipient vitrifaction, which I picked up with 
my own hands on the side of Dun Macsnichan, or Mac- 
snachan’s Hill, according to the learned in the Celtic 
tongue. . . . Of these precious reliques, coloured plates, 
as large as the life, shall be given from drawings taken on 
the spot by Mrs Dunder, who paints.’ In closing his 
epistle Andrew Pismire promises to explain in a subsequent 
number of ‘The Sale-Room’ the mystery of a tumult 
attending the baptism of his original ancestor, with the 
tragical downfall of a bear; likewise the beautiful Vzena’s 
narrative, and the most prominent incidents in the history 
of the long line of the Pismires. But the promise is not 
fulfilled : Andrew has already made his final bow. 

In the thirteenth number also appears a letter 
addressed to ‘ Citizen Sale-Room’ and signed ‘ Peregrine 
Barker.’ A withering sarcasm runs through the whole 
contribution, and it can hardly be doubted that Scott, 
whose ‘ feudalism ’ and Toryism were the direct outcome 
of his intense interest in the old order which perished in 
the French Revolution, is here aiming a blow at the 
doctrines associated with that cataclysm. Peregrine 
Barker, having caught ‘ the divine inspiration of liberty,’ 
goes to London, where he becomes acquainted with a 
‘set of skilful and dauntless philosophers,’ who, knowing 
well ‘that the rich and the sordid should contribute to 
the liberal-minded and the free,’ are bent on carrying out 
a plan for a general equalisation of property. In due 
course Peregrine is able to count ‘ the most distinguished 
patriots’ among his friends. Not only so, but he is 
dubbed ‘ a rising star in the hemisphere of liberty ’ by a 
‘ venerable political patriarch who has dedicated a long 
life to the delightful task of rendering the obstinately 
contented sensible of their wretched condition.’ Ulti- 
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mately, by the dexterity of his own hand, Peregrine 
Barker scrapes together sufficient to secure his inde- 
pendence. He then turns orator, a vocation in which he 
meets with uncommon success. Of one of his achieve- 
ments he writes : 


‘In one particular instance, when a violent shower of rain 
occasioned me but a scanty audience, I had the ingenuity to 
persuade those who are open to conviction that the great 
mass of the inhabitants of the place agreed with my sentiments, 
because they did not appear there to contradict them ; and the 
resolutions I produced, and which I carry about me strung 
like a rope of onions, always ready for use, were pronounced to 
be the spontaneous effusions of 100,000 people of ‘ the right 
way of thinking.”’’ 

An article on the retirement of John Philip Kemble, 
and giving some account of ‘ those splendid endowments ’ 
which made him the ‘ Champion of the British Stage ’ for 
nearly forty years, occupies most of the fourteenth 
number. We have Lockhart’s authority for saying that 
this contribution was written by James Ballantyne, who 
was constantly appearing before the public as a dramatic 
critic, though it is questionable if he carried much weight. 
But for us the interest of this number lies in the fact that 
in it appeared for the first time in print, ‘Mr Kemble’s 
Farewell Address,’ written by ‘ Walter Scott, Esq.’ 
It is noteworthy, however, that the poem published in 
‘The Sale-Room’ is considerably shorter than the 
one appearing in Scott’s collected works. Apparently 
Ballantyne’s critique was thought more important than 
Scott’s poem, and so, to meet the exigencies of space, 
‘Mr Kemble’s Farewell Address ’ was curtailed by a score 
of lines. The omitted portion begins with the words : 


‘ Why should we part, while still some powers remain ?’ 


and ends with the line : 
‘To warn me off from the encumber’d scene.’ 


Further, with the object of removing traces of the 
excision, the line, which in the collected edition, reads : 


‘This must not be ;—and higher duties crave,’ 
becomes in ‘ The Sale-Room’ : 


* But years steal on ;—and higher duties crave.’ 
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Was this shortening of ‘Mr Kemble’s Farewell 
Address ’ done by Scott himself, or was it another proof 
of Ballantyne’s meddlesomeness? In the following 
number dramatic criticism is again the central feature, 
its prominence being justified by James Ballantyne, who 
has been ‘ positively assured by our publisher that there 
has been a greater demand for the paper containing our 
theatrical speculations than for any of its predecessors ’— 
a rather crude specimen of the art of crying up one’s own 
wares. Moreover, Ballantyne is confident that he has 
‘opened a vein in the literary quarry which promises to 
yield a few light specimens of marcasite.’ He therefore 
treats readers of ‘ The Sale-Room’ to an analysis of the 
histrionic genius of Edmund Kean as elaborate as that 
bestowed on Kemble. 

The popularity of James Ballantyne’s articles notwith- 
standing, Scott resumes his lucubrations in the seventeenth 
number with a diverting account of Delia Dunder’s 
ancestry. This eccentric lady firmly believes that no one 
is entirely without the pride of ancestry save those who have 
had no forbears, ‘but such as it would be prudent to forget.’ 
Delia Dunder, who is as strongly possessed by this feeling 
as Christopher Corduroy, proceeds to enlighten her readers 
by affirming that the Dunders, ‘ whatever the Doctor may 
assert to the contrary, are of genuine English extraction.’ 
Originally the name was Dunderhead, but, ‘ owing to 
some family feud, one of its representatives struck off the 
head as superfluous.’ In this bantering strain Delia 
Dunder’s epistle moves to a triumphant close. The 
bulk of this number, however, is given over to Isaac 
Harding, a new character, who acts the good Samaritan 
to two young strangers, a brother and a sister, whom he 
has met under somewhat mysterious circumstances. 
The young people live in a garret high up in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh. There they are visited by Isaac Harding. 
He is attracted by the brother, who has the divine afflatus, 
but is hampered by ill-health and want of means. 
Harding commiserates the wretched condition of the pair, 
and eventually persuades them to reside with him, on 
‘asmall romantic estate among the Pentlands,’ where he 
hopes ‘ by shedding the balm of kindness on their affliction 
to restore them to health and peace.’ The means he 
takes to accomplish this are recounted in a second instal- 
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ment in a later number. The young man dies, but leaves 
behind him an ‘ artless tale,’ composed by himself, which 
Isaac Harding sends to ‘ The Sale-Room,’ believing that 
periodical ‘an undoubted medium of insuring it the public 
attention.’ The sketch makes interesting reading, but it 
is not wholly free from the insipid prettiness of the ‘ Man 
of Feeling.’ 

While ‘ The Sale-Room ’ was being issued, phrenology 
was arousing extraordinary interest in Edinburgh, mainly 
as a result of the discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim. 
The latter lectured on the subject in the Scottish capital, 
and gained a powerful disciple in George Combe. But 
there were not a few sceptics who regarded ‘ cranioscopy 
and craniology’ as a target for good-natured ridicule. 
Among these was Lockhart, who, in ‘ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,’ advises his correspondent, the Rev. David 
Williams, ‘ to read daily with diligence, but not with blind 
credulity, in Dr Spurzheim’s book.’ Further, the system 
called forth a satirical poem entitled ‘ Craniad,’ consisting 
of eleven hundred lines and buttressed by footnotes 
based on extracts from Spurzheim’s writings. In the 
twentieth number of ‘ The Sale-Room ’ appears an article, 
most likely by Lockhart, full of sarcastic allusions to 
phrenology and to its devotees. The writer feigns 
indignation at the attack made by the two anonymous 
authors of ‘ Craniad,’ and declares that ‘it would be a 
mere waste of words . . . to inquire whether the system 
of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim is likely to be overturned 
by this poem; or even whether its progress will be 
materially retarded by it.’ The article then proceeds to 
inquire if the authors of ‘ Craniad ’ have achieved all they 
intended. Have they made ‘a very ridiculous story of 
the system, and do they give us-occasion for much good 
humour and many hearty laughs?’ From craniology 
‘The Sale-Room’ passes to discuss modern English 
poetry. In the twenty-first number is a long epistle 
signed ‘ A. F. H.,’ containing ‘desultory remarks’ by a 
thorough-going Romanticist. But while decidedly partial 
to the verse of Wordsworth and Coleridge, the writer 
cherishes a high respect for that of Scott, in all of whose 
productions ‘ there are emanations of a glorious poetical 
spirit; inspirations of the most unquestionable origin, 
which will preserve the works in which they appear as 
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long as the language is known on the earth.’ The 
two following issues are occupied mainly with Moore’s 
‘Lalla Rookh,’ an outline of the plan of the poem 
being given together with extracts of the impressive 
passages. 

Somewhat late in the day captious objection was taken 
to the title of the periodical by those who ‘ had not been 
last winter in the habit of frequenting the actually existing 
Sale-Room for the purpose of admiring or purchasing 
the books, paintings, and all the varieties of singular 
acquisitions which form the materiel of that science 
which has been somewhat oddly termed Vertu.’ The 
appropriateness of the title, we are told in the twenty-fifth 
number, was considered at a meeting of the ‘ conclave,’ 
when the ‘learned Doctor’ (Dunder) expressed a desire 
to provide the paper with a new title which, while it would 
have an English termination, would be Grecian in origin. 
But the Doctor’s proposal was over-ruled. Another 
conclusion arrived at by the ‘ conclave’ was that dispro- 
portionate space was being given to outside contributions. 
And so in the penultimate number of ‘ The Sale-Room,’ an 
editorial states that ‘it is so long since we have ourselves 
appeared before our readers in the shape of a regular 
Essay, that were it not for the short prefatory remarks 
with which we have occasionally introduced the letters of 
our correspondents, we fear our very existence might 
almost be doubted of or forgotten.’ Did this confession, 
one wonders, represent the actual state of affairs, or was 
it only another subtle attempt to preserve the anonymity 
of the conductors of ‘ The Sale-Room’? Be that as it 
may, the reflection leads to a determination to fill the 
current issue (No. 27) with ‘ some desultory observations 
of our own, which the communications we have lately 
received have suggested.’ 

The writer then launches out into a discussion of the 
poetry of Byron and Moore. ‘ We believe,’ he says in one 
passage, ‘ that few lyrical compositions have lately been 
more approved of (especially when sung to the harp) than 
the fine stanzas of Lord Byron, addressed to the mountain 
** Dark Loch-na-gar.’”’’ It seems clear that the article 
was not written by Scott, though there is much in it that 
he would have approved. The number closes with an 
editorial note couched in the following terms : 
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‘ One of our fraternity had proceeded thus far in dictating 
these desultory remarks, which were not much objected to 
by the rest of our circle. Our Corypheus, indeed, was rather 
of opinion that we had said too much of poetry for some time 
past, and seemed inclined to suggest some other train of 
thought for our twenty-eighth number.’ 


Coryphzeus had his way. Poetry remained silent in 
the next issue, and instead there is a laudatory notice of 
Maria Edgeworth’s Irish stories—those stories which, 
according to Scott himself, suggested those of the 
Waverley novels which portray Scottish character. It 
will be remembered that Scott sent Miss Edgeworth a 
copy of ‘ Waverley,’ and cordial good wishes from the 
anonymous author. The Irish novelist was also a guest 
at Abbotsford. It may therefore be safely concluded that 
Scott was the author of the article in ‘ The Sale-Room,’ 
the last to appear in that periodical, for with the twenty- 
eighth number its career closed. There is no word of 
farewell, no reason assigned for the termination of a 
journal whose existence, it must be confessed, was never 
more than moribund. 

There can hardly be any doubt that ‘The Sale- 
Room’ came to an end through incompetency. The 
periodical imposed a heavy financial strain without 
rendering the slightest assistance to John Ballantyne’s 
business, the object for which it was started. Ballantyne 
himself was reckless and inattentive, and the haphazard 
and stupid way in which ‘ The Sale-Room ’ was conducted 
was not calculated to encourage him to do better. The 
journal, whatever it may have professed, was without a 
definite function. There was no supreme control, with 
the result that its pages at times were ridiculous in a 
sense that was not intended. ‘The Sale-Room’ lasted 
six months; but for the contributions of Scott it is 
doubtful if it would have lasted six weeks. To-day 
‘The Sale-Room’ ranks merely as a curiosity much 
sought after by collectors, because in its pages appeared 
some early but forgotten writings of one of the greatest 
literary geniuses of the age. 

W. ForBEs Gray. 
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Art. 10.—THE JAPANESE SECOND CHAMBER. 


Lorps Reform is never far from the thoughts of readers 
and electors in Great Britain. The hereditary principle 
has been almost everywhere abandoned, and is almost 
everywhere discredited. Those British Constitution 
makers, amateur and professional, who have attempted in 
recent years to grapple with the problem have almost all 
felt that some compromise must be made between heredity 
on the one hand and election or nomination on the other. 
It may be of interest, then, to those people, and possibly 
to others, to see how such a composite Chamber has func- 
tioned elsewhere ; for the Japanese House of Peers has a 
membership which is about equally divided between 
hereditary aristocrats and other persons. In its composi- 
tion, it has the principle of the life Peer, the period Peer, 
of the Peer elected by his kind, of the titled Peer, and of the 
untitled Peer, of the learned Peer, and even the Peer of 
Great Price. In fact, surveying the Japanese Second 
Chamber, we can see at once that here we have just such a 
body as the English House might be, were it reformed on 
the lines of some of the current proposals. This composite 
Chamber has functioned with legislative authority equal 
to that of the popular assembly for the forty years during 
which Japan has enjoyed Constitutional Government. 
On the whole, it can be said that it has functioned well. 
A brief survey of its history, composition, and powers 
most certainly repays all those who are pre-occupied with 
the problems of Second Chamber government. 

The composition of the Japanese House of Peers 
(Kisokuin) was fixed by an Imperial Ordinance of 1889, 
promulgated simultaneously with the Imperial Constitu- 
tion, and subsequently there have been four modifications 
of and additions to this ordinance, of which the most 
important was in 1925. None of these amendments, 
however, has very greatly changed the essential character 
of the original composition, so that the House as it stands 
to-day is essentially that which has discharged its legisla- 
tive duties for the past forty years. Broadly speaking, 
there are three kinds of Members. The first category 
includes all Princes of the Blood, ‘male members of the 
Imperial Family ’ as the original ordinance calls them. 
They take their seats when they attain their majority, 
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which is eighteen for the Crown Prince and twenty-one 
for the others. They number at present sixteen. 

The second group is that of the Peers proper. In this 
there are five ranks to which were given the names of the 
former Chinese hierarchy, which correspond to the five 
degrees of nobility of Europe. Usually they are called in 
translation ‘ Prince,’ in imitation of the former German 
nomenclature ; ‘ Marquis’; ‘ Count,’ on the Continental 
model ; ‘ Viscount’; and ‘ Baron.’ This aristocracy is a 
comparatively recent creation. It was brought into 
being after the abolition of feudalism in 1871. The 
Daimyo, the hereditary feudatories, were persuaded by the 
Restoration Government to give up their fiefs and in return 
many of them received the new patents of nobility 
created in 1885. To this category belongs Prince Shimazu, 
whose heir is now Naval Attaché in London. Other 
receivers of these newly constituted honours were eminent 
members of the Kuge families, that is to say, the old 
aristocracy which surrounded what Mr. Morgan Young 
calls ‘ that almost mythical Court at Kyoto’ during the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. The most outstanding example 
of this class is Prince Saionji, who is the one surviving 
Elder Statesman, and will be remembered by European 
readers as the leader of the Japanese delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Finally, a few prominent leaders 
of the Restoration, belonging neither to Daimyo nor to 
Kuge families, but who were formerly Samurai (hereditary 
armed retainers of the Daimyo) received the new patents 
for their services to the State, the classic example of these 
being Prince Ito, often called ‘ the Father of the Japanese 
Constitution.’ Since 1885 there have been a number of 
new creations as well as advancements in rank, but these 
have all been accorded for services to the State in the same 
manner as in Great Britain. There is, however, a slight 
difference in the machinery of such creations. The 
Emperor ennobles a subject not on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, but on that of the Imperial Household 
Minister, who is not a member of the Cabinet and who, 
in all circumstances, acts independently of that body. 
The Peerage at the present time numbers about 1000. 
Of these, there are thirteen Princes, who have seats in 
the Upper House. These are held by hereditary right 
and can be taken by the holders of the title when they 
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reach the age of thirty. Precisely the same regulations 
govern the seats held by the Marquises, who number at 
present thirty. 

The Counts, who number 104, are entitled to elect 
eighteen of their number to occupy seats in the House for 
a period of seven years. All persons holding patents of 
this rank are entitled to vote for their representatives in 
the House provided that they have reached the age of 
twenty, but the representative Counts elected must 
fulfil what is now the general age qualification for member- 
ship—except in the case of Imperial Princes—of thirty 
years. Each Count possessed of the voting qualification 
makes a, list of the eighteen names of his choice, signs it 
and delivers it to the officials of the House. The regula- 
tions allow for this signatory ballot to be given by proxy. 
The whole of the organisation of this election is in the hands 
of the officials of the House, and in cases of disputes with 
regard to an election the House has full jurisdiction 
without reference to the Courts. The same regulations 
apply to the election of representative Viscounts and 
Barons, the number in each case being fixed at sixty-six. 
It will be evident from what has been said that in all three 
categories the quota is elected en bloc, and consequently 
all representative Peers retire at the same time. 

The third group of members of the House is composed 
entirely of persons who, in the European meaning of the 
term, are not Peers at all. They have no patents of 
nobility and they bear no titles beyond that of ‘ Member 
of the House of Peers.’ They are in fact Imperial nomi- 
nees. By far the most important section of this class of 
members, and, indeed, that which includes the most active 
and effectual legislators, is that of menbers who have been 
nominated by the Emperor ‘for meritorious services to 
the State, or for erudition.’ These members hold their 
seats for life, and their number cannot exceed 125. It will 
be recalled that patents of nobility are also granted for 
meritorious service, etc., so that there are these two ways 
of rewarding the eminent. A distinguished warrior will 
more often be rewarded with a patent of nobility. On the 
other hand, an eminent politician will be, and will naturally 
prefer to be, nominated for life as a member of the Upper 
House. In this way he is sure of his seat in the legislature 
and at the same time is spared the social and financial 
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obligations attending an hereditary Peerage. Moreover, 
these members are nominated on the recommendation 
and advice of the Cabinet, and the tendency is for the 
Cabinet to recommend able men who can give effective 
support to the party. The number is too limited to 
encourage a party Cabinet to recommend wealthy nonenti- 
ties for these seats in return for subscriptions to the party 
funds, and, in any case, the Privy Council would oppose 
such a procedure. It will thus be seen that these Imperial 
Nominees are almost entirely men who have seen service 
in politics, and are consequently experienced and capable 
legislators. For the most part they are either the sup- 
porters of the two great parties, or, in the case of the more 
aged of their number, the protégés of the former clan 
leaders. The outstanding example of such party nominees 
is of course Mr. Reijiro Wakatsuki, who was given his place 
in the House in 1911. 

The original ordinance said that Imperial Nominees 
should have places for erudition, but successive Cabinets 
showed a disposition to recommend the practically useful 
rather than the erudite for these seats. It was, therefore, 
thought desirable to secure the definite presence of the 
learned element even if in somewhat limited proportions 
by creating a new category of membership. By an 
amendment of 1925, it was laid down that four members 
of the Imperial Academy (a group of famous scholars) 
should be elected by their number. The election is con- 
ducted by secret, single, non-transferable vote, and when 
the four representatives have been chosen, the Emperor 
then appoints them to their seats which they hold for a 
period of seven years. Of the four members in this cate- 
gory who took their seats in 1925 one is the President of 
the Tokyo Imperial University, and another, Dr. Fujisawa, 
well known in Europe as the author of a number of books 
and pamphlets on Japanese political institutions. 

The third section of Imperial Nominees is composed 
of sixty-six members who are elected by the highest tax- 
payers in each ‘ Ken’ (Prefecture proper), and from the 
three ‘ Fu’ (administrative Prefectures) of Tokyo, Kyoto, 
and Osaka. The original ordinance decreed that one 
member should be elected from each Fu or Ken ‘ by the 
fifteen male inhabitants thereof, paying therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxation on land, industry, or 
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commerce.’ By an amendment of 1918, however, the 
electoral basis was broadened, and it was decreed that in 
twenty-eight of the divisions the 100 highest tax-payers 
in each should have power to elect one member, whereas 
in each of the nineteen more populous divisions, including 
the three urban administrative prefectures, there should 
be 200 electors of two members. 

The Prefectural Governor in every division prepares 
the list of electors for these seats and makes it public some 
two months before the election is due to take place. If 
the list is undisputed, each person whose name appears in 
it is instructed to deliver at the Prefectural Office an un- 
signed ballot paper bearing the name of one candidate— 
this irrespective of whether the division returns one or 
two members—in an envelope bearing the voter’s name. 
The Governor acts as returning officer and reports to the 
Home Office the names of the one or two successful 
candidates as the case may be. The Home Minister 
communicates the full list to His Majesty, who thereupon 
nominates these persons Members of the House of Peers 
for a period of seven years. It occasionally happens that 
among the highest tax-payers in a given division are to 
be found members of the aristocracy. If they belong to 
the highest ranks (Prince and Marquis) entitling them to 
permanent hereditary seats, their names are simply not 
placed on the Governor’s lists in preparation for the elec- 
tion. If, however, they belong to the elective categories 
of nobility, they are entitled to vote or be candidates 
either in the category of their rank or as High Tax- 
Payers. For obvious reasons, they usually choose the 
former, with the result that we find Barons Mitsui and 
Iwasaki—head of the Mitsubishi interests—who are 
certainly the highest tax-payers in the whole Empire not 
figuring on the Governor’s list for Tokyo-fu. On the 
other hand, there has been one baron who took his seat 
in the House as a representative High Tax-Payer. The 
amendment of the original ordinance allows for revision 
of the number of electors in each Prefecture in the event 
of fluctuating population. 

These High Tax-Payers are obviously all men with a 
stake in the country, and the principle upon which they 
are given both votes and seats is the same as that which 
imposes a property qualification for the popular franchise. 
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At present, agricultural interests predominate in the 
membership, though the landowner members are out- 
numbered by the industrial and commercial magnates 
combined. 

It will thus be seen that membership is about equally 
divided between the nobility and the Imperial Nominees, 
if we exclude the members of the Imperial Family. It 
is significant that in the original ordinance it was laid 
down that the number of Imperial Nominees should not 
exceed that of the Peers proper, but this article was 
entirely removed by the amendment of 1925, thus leaving 
the way clear for further reductions in the number of 
Peers proper and coincident increases in the number of 
nominees. It is also of interest to note that all those 
members, noble or otherwise, who hold their seats for seven 
years come into possession of them at the same time, so 
that at the end of every period more than half of the House 
(actually 210 members) is renewed. We see, therefore, 
that the Japanese Upper House is by the nature of its 
composition in no way a purely aristocratic assembly, nor 
can its members remain for long out of touch with the 
currents of public opinion. 

The ordinance governing the House of Peers prescribes 
that any amendment or addition to its provisions must be 
submitted to the vote of the Upper House. This means 
that, for practical purposes, the final power to decide on 
the composition of the House of Peers is in the hands of 
the members themselves, and entirely removed from any 
possibility of interference on the part of the Lower House. 
On the other hand, the composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives depends on an extension of the franchise, which 
can only be effected by statute, and must consequently be 
submitted to both Houses. Ina word, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has no power over the composition of the House 
of Peers, whereas the House of Peers can, to a certain extent, 
control the composition of the Lower House. The House 
of Peers has also full jurisdiction in any disputes with 
regard to the qualifications of those of its members whose 
seats depend on election, whereas similar disputes with 
regard to membership of the House of Representatives 
must be settled by the independent judicature. The 
House of Peers cannot, of course, be dissolved as a body, 
though, as we have seen, there is in fact what amounts to a 
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semi-dissolution every seven years. It must be prorogued 
if and when the Lower House is dissolved. 

The Constitution provides that the Budget shall first 
be laid before the House of Representatives; but the 
powers of the two Houses in respect of it are in all other 
ways equal, the Peers being at liberty to amend or reject 
it. An interesting example of the powers that the Peers 
can and do exercise in this respect is furnished by their 
action in the spring of 1914, when in view of the so-called 
Naval Scandals they cut the Naval estimates in the 
Budget by seventy million yen, and stuck to their position 
in spite of protests from the Lower House. Of course, in 
spite of this theoretical equality, the Budget is in reality 
far more a Lower House affair, and in recent years the 
tendency is for the Upper House to spend less and less 
time discussing it. On the other hand, no distinction is 
drawn between ordinary laws and a ‘ Money Bill,’ with the 
result that much legislation which, in England, would be 
removed from the power of amendment and rejection of 
the Peers is, in Japan, often initiated in the Upper House. 

The House of Representatives has the power to accept 
the resignation or to effect the dismissal of any one of its 
members, whereas the House of Peers has no such powers. 
Members wishing to resign their seats in the Upper House 
must acquaint the Emperor with their wish, and he alone 
can give the necessary permission. The ordinance lays 
down certain reasons, such as a sentence of imprisonment, 
bankruptcy, for which the Emperor will expel a member, 
and when expulsion is required as a purely disciplinary 
measure, the President of the House must acquaint the 
Emperor with the facts, and leave the matter to His 
Majesty’s decision. The House of Peers has one special 
function: that of advising the Emperor as to the rules 
concerning the privileges of the nobility. Decisions on 
these questions are reached by majority vote, in which, 
curiously enough, the Imperial Nominees participate. 

What gives the English House of Commons its in- 
finitely superior power to that of the House of Lords is the 
custom of ministerial responsibility of the Lower House. 
In Japan, the responsibility of Ministers is virtually 
the same to both Houses. Article 55 of the Constitu- 
tion runs: ‘ Ministers shall give their advice to the 
Emperor and be responsible for it,’ which, of course, 
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means anything or nothing. This much-discussed article 
has been interpreted as meaning that Ministers are respon- 
sible to the Emperor alone, and that an adverse vote in 
either House does not in any way affect their position. 
In actual fact, however, a vote in either House directed 
against a specific Minister, or, as is more often the case, 
against the whole Cabinet, has always in recent years 
embarrassed a Government. The measure of Cabinet 
responsibility to one House or the other is obviously that 
of the embarrassment which either can cause. British 
Cabinets, which tremble at an adverse vote in the 
Commons, respectfully ignore a similar censure on the part 
of the Lords. Up to the present, this has by no means 
been the case in Japan. Before the days of party govern- 
ment, Cabinet and Peers worked hand in hand, and effectu- 
ally subordinated the House of Representatives. In those 
days it was among members of the House of Peers, if not 
actually within the House, that the fate of ministries was 
decided. Nowadays, the Upper House is by no means 
so powerful. Ministers have the support of powerful 
parties reflected by substantial representation in the Lower 
House. Yet it is a fact that the absence or presence of a 
majority in the House of Representatives does not to this 
day vastly affect the life of a Government, whereas 
opposition in the House of Peers has frequently brought 
about a Ministry’s downfall. The reason for this is that 
members of the House of Peers can always exert influence 
on the Privy Council, the Genro, the Imperial Household 
Minister, and those others who seem still to be in a 
position to bring about the resignation of a Ministry. 
Moreover, the Cabinet is in no position to enforce a 
majority in the Upper House as it cannot advise the 
creation of new Peers and the number of Nominees is 
fixed by Ordinance. 

The House of Peers is not divided on the same party 
lines as the House of Representatives. There are at 
present eight groups in the House. These groups call 
themselves by the name of ‘ Kai’ (Association) or the 
English word ‘ Club,’ and are bound together simply by 
such fortuitous associations as rank, personal sympathy, 
or the circumstances to which the members owe their 
seats. Certain of these groups, however, have affiliations 
with the two major parties. In fact, many of the party 
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leaderg are to be found in the House of Peers, as, for 
example, Mr. Wakatsuki, who was for many years leader of 
the Kenseikai (now called Minseito), one of the two main 
parties, and is still one of its most active members. 

The largest of these Upper House groups is the Kenki- 
yukat, the members of which number about 149. It 
includes all the Counts and Viscounts, some life Nominees 
and High Tax-Payers. This is a most formidable group, 
and has been responsible for the upsetting of a number of 
Governments. Another group, called the Kosetkai, is 
composed almost exclusively of barons. Presumably, 
the one motive of this association is to prevent any 
decrease in the number of seats accorded to representatives 
of this class of the nobility, yet the members seem to vote 
together on every conceivable occasion, for or against 
policies which can have no possible effect on their one 
common interest. Even the Princes and Marquises have 
an eminent little club of their own, which they call the 
Kaiyokai. Some of the other groups, though smaller 
in numbers, seem to have considerably more political 
raison d’étre. The Chawakai is a group of Life Nominees 
recommended by the former clansmen Governments. 
They are therefore opposed to all party Governments, 
and maintain a healthy fire of criticism of the actions 
thereof. The Koyu-club is a group of Life Nominees who 
owe their position to the recommendation of Seiyukat 
(Fraternal Political Association) Governments. To this 
group belong also a few of the High Tax-Payers who are 
associated with the Seiyukai, which is, broadly speaking, 
Japan’s Conservative Party. Another group of exactly 
similar composition, called the Doseikai, contains the 
supporters of the Minseito, the other great national party. 

This division of the Upper House into a number of 
small groups has one very definite advantage in that there 
is no observable tendency at the moment for the House’of 
Peers to become an annexe of any party headquarters. 
Originally, the members of the Upper House were anti- 
party. They saw that the establishment of party govern- 
ment would inevitably increase the power of the Lower 
House at their expense. Even to-day the majority of the 
titled members are anti-party, and while they remain so 
they are not .‘kely to support any one party consistently. 
The Life Nominees, at least those who have been nomi- 
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nated on the advice of party Governments, are, of course, 
party men; but in numbers, the two main parties are 
almost equally represented. It will thus be seen that 
although by its very nature the Japanese House of Peers 
is conservative, it is only so ‘ with a small ‘‘c”’ and not a 
capital,’ as Mr Lowell puts it. 

The procedure of the House of Peers is almost identical 
with that of the House of Representatives; it is regulated 
by the Law of the Houses, promulgated in 1889, which was 
largely modelled on that of the pre-war Prussian Diet. 
There are one or two points of interest which deserve to 
be signalised. Great attention is paid to regular attend- 
ance of the sittings. The President has power to grant 
members leave of absence for a week; but if a longer 
period is required permission must be given by the House 
as a whole. No permission can be given for a leave of 
absence for an unlimited period. When one recalls the 
thinly covered red benches at Westminster one is reminded 
that legislation, like most things in Japan, is taken seriously. 

Ministers of State may, at any time, speak in the 
House of Peers as they may in the House of Representa- 
tives. But lest Ministers may take this regulation as 
empowering them to treat the assemblies with scant 
respect, it is laid down in the law that the speech of 
no member shall be interrupted to enable the delivery of a 
ministerial declaration. This ministerial privilege extends 
also to committees, but unless Ministers are members of 
the House which they address, or the committee thereof, 
they are not permitted to vote therein. The Government 
may at any time order the prorogation of either House 
for a period of not more than fifteen days, and can 
at any time demand a secret sitting. In the House of 
Peers the President is nominated by the Emperor from 
among the members, and holds office for seven years, 
or, in the case of an elected member, for the term of his 
membership. Up to the present there have been four 
Presidents, of whom the first was Prince (then Count) 
Ito. It is of interest, as illustrating Japanese sagacity, 
that the present President, who has occupied the office 
since 1901, having been four times renominated, is Prince 
Tokugawa, the direct descendant of the last Shogun, 
whose family had, for nearly three centuries, usurped 
the Imperial power. 
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In a Diet in which the power of both Houses is so finely 
balanced, the machinery for Joint Conferences is of parti- 
cular importance. Where it is found impossible for one 
House to accept the amendments of the other, each House 
elects an equal number of not more than ten ‘ managers’ 
to meet in Conference. Each group selects its own chair- 
man, and during the conference these chairmen alternate 
at successive meetings, the first one being settled by lot. 
The sessions of such a conference can be attended by the 
Presidents of both Houses, as well as by members of the 
Government. The decisions of such a conference are in a 
sense merely advisory, for a Bill adjusted in conference 
can still be rejected by either of the Houses. On the other 
hand, the Conference’s decision is final in the sense that 
no further amendments can be moved to a Bill so dealt 
with. In actual fact, this machinery is very rarely used, 
as an adjustment of difficulties can be reached far more 
efficaciously by informal consultation between members 
of both the Houses. 

We have considered the House of Peers in relation to 
the House of Representatives and tothe Government. It 
remains to consider it in relation to the public. Here we 
find that in spite of its record of efficiency and its fairly 
representative composition, it is the butt of constant, 
and sometimes violent, criticism. Writers and thinkers 
who have studied political movements abroad have not 
been slow to point out that the hereditary principle is 
discredited everywhere, and that by retaining it in their 
legislature the Japanese are by way of falling behind the 
times, than which there is no greater tragedy in that 
country. In spite of the large number of Imperial 
nominees, it is rarely realised that the House of Peers 
can in a broad sense represent the second thoughts of the 
nation as a whole. It is regarded by the politically 
conscious as representative of a privileged minority which 
was once entitled to rule by reason of its superior capacity, 
but is now no longer so. It is frequently written that 400 
people in the House of Peers represent approximately 
1000 outside, whereas the 466 Representatives take their 
mandate from an electorate of twelve and a half millions, 
and that these two bodies, so different in the source of their 
power, yet have equal legislative right. The reason of 
much of this adverse criticism is undoubtedly the fact that 

K 2 
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the Peers proper enjoy no particular prestige. They are a 
new creation, and, above all, they are in no sense closely 
associated with the Monarchy. The idea of a Peerage 
as a support of the Throne is quite unknown in Japan. 
As a matter of fact, the public tolerates far more easily 
arbitrary action on the part of the Genro or Privy Council, 
bodies which they feel to be personal servants of the 
Emperor, than the most mild and perfectly constitutional 
interventions of the House of Peers. 

With infinitely less reason, then, the Japanese press 
and public are fully as insistent as the English on the need 
for Second Chamber reform. All the proposals are con- 
cerned with composition rather than powers, and are 
centred round the hereditary section. It is suggested 
first that the number of Peers proper in the House should 
be substantially reduced, the usual proposal being that the 
number should not be more than one-third of the total 
membership, exclusive of the Imperial Princes. Another 
proposal in the same direction is one that would ultimately 
bring about the total extinction of the Peerage, to the 
effect that Barons should become simply Life Peers, and 
that the heirs of the holders of higher patents should 
descend one rank at inheritance. 

In the meantime, the machinery is available for 
the gradual transformation, without any revolutionary 
measures, of the present House into an ordinary Senate, 
but for the moment there would seem to be no particular 
need for this. As we have said, the Upper House in Japan 
is not yet a party annexe. As the proletarian parties 
develop, however, it is inevitable that the members of the 
Upper House, at any rate as far as the Peers proper and 
the High Tax-Payers are concerned, will identify them- 
selves more and more with what will probably be the one 
capitalistic party in the State. When that time comes 
—and it is still far distant—conflict between the two 
Houses, and, above all, conflict between the Upper House 
and a proletarian administration, will be much more acute, 
and some drastic reforms of the Upper House may become 
necessary. For the moment the Japanese Upper House 
in a sense reinforces the House of Representatives in its 
demand for responsible government, and is as great a 
champion of Parliamentary authority as the elected 
assembly. 

H. VERE REDMAN. 
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Art. 11—THE PASSING OF THE PRIVATE PALACE. 


NOTHING, perhaps, indicates more clearly a change in the 
social life of a country than the character of its private 
houses. Be these large or small, they reflect the habits 
and customs of a people more markedly than does any 
other outward manifestation. For a man’s dwelling is 
in a way a proof of his individuality. Into it he puts 
himself in a larger measure than he does in almost any 
other direction; and it would be safe to alter the 
proverbial saying that ‘ The style is the man ’ to ‘ A man’s 
home is the man himself.’ To-day, gauged by this test, 
as well as by not a few others, individuality seems to be 
rapidly departing from among us. We are being drilled 
into a single type; are, so to speak, becoming machines 
formed on one pattern; are beginning to dwell con- 
tentedly in flats each approximating to the other; and 
are almost on the point, it would seem, of being known 
not by names but by numbers. Human nature may never 
alter, but its trappings do so, with more or less startling 
rapidity, and, as at the present time, with more than 
startling impressiveness. One could, of course, point 
out a hundred directions in which such changes manifest 
themselves; but for my present purpose one alone is 
stfficient ; and that is the passing of those great houses 
which, together with its squares, once more than anything 
else differentiated London from other capitals. 

From the days of the Tudors the private palaces of 
London were not merely architectural but were social 
landmarks. Many of them were almost little towns in 
themselves, containing innumerable domestics, and in some 
cases were capable of withstanding for a time even the 
assaults of the forces of the Crown. They arose in the 
City ; they lined Fleet Street and the Strand; and, as 
the gradual migration of citizens westward took place, 
blossomed forth in renewed splendour in parts once rural 
enough but which have long since been. an integral, 
almost a central, portion of the metropolis. Now of 
all these, in many cases vast and splendid, piles not one 
remains; and only one existed within the memory of 
those living—the magnificent Northumberland House 
which, with its grounds stretching to the river, is now 
represented by the eponymous Avenue bristling with 
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clubs and hotels. The result is that in London we have 
practically nothing left of the more ambitious domestic 
achievements of a period when the Italian Renaissance 
cast its spell over our architectural efforts—with the one 
exception of Holland House, which in spite of Macaulay’s 
mournful prognostication, still defies time and the house- 
breaker, and dreams, amid its lessening trees, of its 
more than three hundred years of varying glory. 
Ramparted about by a colony of later red-brick houses, 
its distance from the centre of London has saved it until 
now from destruction and, like a rock, it remains firm, 
but, one cannot but think, for ever threatened by the 
waves of urban development. 

Nor can we point to a single seventeenth-century 
mansion, of all those that once existed in London, as still 
in situ. Gone is the splendid Clarendon House that once 
looked down St James’s Street and on whose site 
Albemarle Street now runs; and gone are York House, 
in the Strand, where the princely Buckingham lived in 
semi-royal state; Aylesbury House and Newcastle House, 
in Clerkenwell; Thanet House and Lauderdale House, in 
Aldersgate Street; Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate Street, 
which lives in the pages of Shakespeare, and Warwick 
House, in Holborn; Hatton House, in Ely Place; 
Winchester House, in Austin Friars; and Salisbury 
House, in Salisbury Square—these are now but names of 
mansions whose annals have been preserved by centuries 
of topographers, but with whose exact sites few but 
topographers are familiar. 

Of all that amazing collocation of great houses which 
once faced the Strand, what remains? Nothing. Essex 
House, Arundel House, Worcester House, Salisbury 
House, Durham House, on the south; and Wimbledon 
House, Exeter House, Cecil House, and Bedford House, on 
the north, if remembered, are only remembered by the 
names of the streets which were run through their sites 
or that of their often ample grounds. Nor are the 
majority of those which clung about the ramshackle 
palace of Whitehall anything but memories. Richmond 
Terrace preserves by its name the Richmond House that 
once stood there; Pembroke House is now represented 
by No. 7 Whitehall Gardens; Carrington House, one of 
Sir William Chambers’s triumphs of domestic architecture, 
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has been swallowed up by the War Office; Portland 
House and Fife House, Stanhope House and Rochester 
House are gone with ‘ yesterday’s seven thousand years’ ; 
and of those that remain, changed out of all seeming as 
they are, Dover House and Wallingford House (The 
Admiralty) and Gwydyr House, officialdom has laid its 
hands on all of them and, as in the case of Montagu House, 
if it has not wholly changed their exteriors, has robbed 
them of their essential intimate qualities, and has 
preserved their fabrics at the cost of their individuality. 
Elsewhere in the West End still more important private 
palaces have, in the past, met a similar fate. Burlington 
House, designed by the architect-earl of that name, with 
its once wondrous pillared forecourt masked by the most 
expensive piece of wall in London, has long since been 
metamorphosed into the present home of the Royal 
Academy and other learned institutions; Buckingham 
House, with its warm red-brick gleaming amid the trees 
of the park, as we see it in old water-colour drawings, has 
been converted into a thrice reconstructed palace ; 
Montague House, Bloomsbury, has forgotten the French 
form which it owed to Puget, in the classic garb with 
which Sir Robert Smirke overlaid it; Bedford House, 
which once dominated the entire north side of Bloomsbury 
Square, has long since joined the rest in the architectural 
Elysian Fields; the site of Leicester House, where 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, held his opposition court, 
and George III as a boy acted in Addison’s ‘ Cato,’ is 
now covered, not perhaps inappropriately, by the Empire, 
that new Empire so different, so alien from its predecessor 
in the days when Plancus was Consul; Carlton House, too, 
is long with the past; for in its original red-brick dress it 
gave place to the Regent’s pillared passage, which in its 
turn is now represented by Carlton House Terrace and 
the Duke of York on his monument among the clouds. 
Harcourt House—as I always think, the Gaunt House of 
‘ Vanity Fair ’—whose sombre exterior looked out over 
Cavendish Square, is now represented by a huge block 
of flats, and has nothing but the ghosts of the great Lord 
Chancellor and the eccentric Duke of Portland to recall 
the days of its glory—the days when Becky Sharp acted 
there on an improvised stage and made the most ravish- 
ing little marquise in the world. A block of communal 
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dwellings, Bateman’s Buildings, stands where Monmouth 
House once stood in Soho Square; that great house 
whence its ill-fated owner set out for Sedgmoor (where So 
Ho was the battle cry of his men) and for the ultimate 
end of unsuccessful leaders of lost causes. 

There seems to have been ever an adverse fate 
attendant on the great houses which their owners, often 
indeed immemor sepulcri, raised with such loving care 
and at vast expense. It is as if their very bulk and 
magnificence had attracted the eyes of envy, and had 
brought about their own discomfiture, like a card-castle 
which has been raised to too great a height. For it is 
a fact that where actual demolition has not taken place, 
these once stately homes have been converted to alien 
uses. Some which have undergone this fate I have 
noted; but there are others. Two are in Piccadilly, 
Melbourne House which has long since been ‘ Albany,’ 
that aristocrat among communal dwellings, whose rooms 
are full of famous ghosts, Byron’s and Bulwer Lytton’s, 
Macaulay’s, ‘Monk’ Lewis’s, and the rest; and 
Cambridge House, whose very name has become long 
since forgotten in that of the Naval and Military Club 
(‘ The In and Out’) into which it was converted in the 
‘sixties of the last century. Architectural changes have 
somewhat altered its appearance, just as they have that 
of another once outstanding mansion, Hertford House, 
which seems to have been stretched out interminably at 
the back, by some giant curator, in order the better to 
contain the glorious treasures, left by the two Marquesses 
of Hertford and Sir Richard Wallace. Uxbridge House, 
in Burlington Gardens, an exquisite example of the 
combined skill of Vardy and Bonomi, has long been a 
western branch of the Bank of England; and Newcastle 
House, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is possessed by a famous 
firm of lawyers, although it bears on its front (designed by 
that Captain Wynde who built Buckingham House) the 
heraldic devices of the Lord Chancellors whose official 
residence it once was. Schomberg House in Pall Mall is 
but a fragment, but at least the wing still existing once 
housed Gainsborough who died there ; whilst Marlborough 
House close by, altered as it has been by the erection of 
an additional storey, has been for so long a royal residence 
that one is apt to forget that Wren designed it and that the 
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great Duke with ‘ the tears of dotage ’ running from his 
eyes, and his forceful and beautiful Duchess, lived there 
in a state of semi-regality. 

' What differentiates the treatment in the past from 
that now meted out to such landmarks is this: that, 
whereas formerly demolition took place chiefly in the 
interests of street improvement, and in the cases just 
mentioned, where it was not found necessary or expedient 
to pull down, the houses were not infrequently, even when 
converted to other uses, at least allowed to remain, so far 
as their exteriors were concerned, more or less in their 
pristine condition ; now, when a great house comes into 
the market a huge block of flats seems necessarily to fill 
the gap it has left ; and the future topographer will have 
little difficulty in pointing out the sites of such places, 
as he will merely have to indicate these relatively new 
features of architectural ingenuity which have arisen in 
their place. Harcourt House in Cavendish Square was 
an earlier example of this trend; so was Ashburnham 
House which stood in Dover Street at its junction with 
Hay Hill; while we are all familiar with the new Devon- 
shire House and are still bewildered by the new Grosvenor 
House. 

London is now undergoing one of its periodical phases 
of rebuilding and reconstruction, and in the holocaust a 
number of great houses have gone down or are threatened 
with demolition. When Devonshire House, that out- 
standing example of Kent’s decorative skill, was 
demolished, most people realised, I think, that the fate of 
Lansdowne House, the chief monument of the Adams’ 
architectural achievement in London, was, as a private 
abode, sealed. We now know that that is so, and it is 
not difficult to visualise, in this connection, the gradual 
transformation of Berkeley Square into the commercial 
character already undergone by Hanover Square and other 
* quadrates ’ once, as it might have seemed, the inalienable 
homes of fashion. The fact is that when one of these 
aristocratic houses is destroyed or turned to alien uses, 
its repercussion is felt on the surrounding area. Mount 
Street and Upper Grosvenor Street cannot ever be quite 
the same now that they are looked down upon by the 
mountainous aggregation of red brick which, in place of 
the Victorian simplicity of: Grosvenor House, has arisen 
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between them; nor can the quarter avoid deterioration 
to some extent, if for no other reason than the fact that 
air-space has been lost and the amenities connected with 
a large garden taken away. And this brings me to a 
subject which I confess has long struck me as curious. 
In these days we are always crying aloud for more 
‘lungs’ for London, as it is the fashion to call them. 
Of course, the Metropolis is better provided with such 
things than any other city with which I, at least, am 
acquainted. We have parks and gardens everywhere ; 
but the cry still goes up, ‘more lungs.’ But, directly 
there is the opportunity of acquiring one of these—the 
gardens of Devonshire House and of Grosvenor House, 
for example—no heed is taken of it, but these open spaces 
are instantly covered with sky-scrapers which not merely 
eradicate the chance of air but do their best to eliminate 
light as well. 

Nor is any attention paid to the fact that many of the 
private palaces that have disappeared and are disappearing 
are outstanding examples of famous architects, and for 
that reason should, were we really an art-loving nation, 
have been preserved. As I have said, Lansdowne House 
is one of the Adam Brothers’ masterpieces ; and there is 
apparently reason to think that, by a happy and fortuitous 
conjunction of circumstances, it may be saved from 
destruction. But Devonshire House was an equally 
outstanding achievement of Kent, that eighteenth- 
century all-round man, who could design a house or its 
furniture or the dress of its chatelaine or the toys of the 
owner’s children, with an equal facility. When Dorchester 
House was ruthlessly pulled down, there went in the ruin 
one of the most beautiful copies of an Italian palace in 
existence, wrought by that clever architect, Vulliamy. 
Nor was this all. That house contained some of the most 
exquisite decorative work of our greatest sculptor, 
Alfred Stevens, work on which he had been engaged for 
years and which resumed in itself the quintessence of his 
amazing genius. Efforts were, indeed, made by a devoted 
band of art lovers to save the place, as efforts have been 
made in other instances; but fruitlessly. For no help is 
to be expected from a Government (apparently of whatever 
denomination it may be) which has consistently shown 
itself deaf to the cause of art, except when it tries to save 
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its face by voting meagre sums to supplement the larger 
contributions of private persons, for the purchase of a 
picture of foreign origin. 

The French are a careful people, but they are artistic, 
and when such opportunities occur in their country, as 
have occurred in ours, they at once seize them; as they 
did, to take a solitary example from many, when the 
Hotel Biron-Gontaut came into the market. That 
exquisite example of Gabriel’s consummate art had been 
used by Rodin as his studio, and the French Government 
took occasion by the hand to acquire it and its beautiful 
gardens and converted it, as a Rodin Museum, into a 
profitable enterprise, at the same time preserving a 
feature for the capital at once historically and archi- 
tecturally important. Why, one asks, could not the same 
thing have been done by us in connection wth Dorchester 
House and other structures now in the dust ? 

Every one is aware that Norfolk House, in St James’s 
Square, is coming into the market. The house one sees 
is interesting, from its long association with a great family 
(it was completed in 1751) ; but behind it, separated by a 
court-yard, is the older mansion which Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, once inhabited and where the child who was to 
become George III was born—the only example of such 
an event occurring in a private residence. There are, 
therefore, two Norfolk Houses, one dating from about 
1667, and erected by the Earl of St Albans when he laid 
out St James’s Square; the other designed by Bretting- 
ham, for the 9th Duke of Norfolk. Hence there is a 
double significance attached to this particular private 
palace, and one that should at least touch both the 
’ imagination and the artistic sense. But one doubts 
whether either consideration is strong enough to withstand 
the onslaught of those ‘rascal counters’ which will 
probably begin by demolishing the place and end by 
raising yet another block of flats on the site. And when 
this is done, St James’s Square, which has already shown 
signs of going that way, will join Cavendish Square and 
Hanover Square and the rest, in a commercial apotheosis. 

Here and there circumstances have, happily, saved at 
least from destruction what the powers-that-be would 
have calmly seen demolished. Spencer House is a case in 
point. That beautiful structure, looking out on to the 
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Green Park, was designed by Vardy and an amateur 
architect, Colonel George Grey, and was begun about the 
end of the year 1755. The influence of the Dilletante 
Society, of which the architects were prominent members, 
permeates both the exterior and interior of this exquisite 
building. Happily, when Lord Spencer gave up the 
place it was acquired by the Ladies’ Army and Navy 
Club, and thus, although its intimate character as a 
private residence, is gone, the structure remains 
unspoiled. If Lansdowne House, as seems probable, 
meets with a similar fate, we may count ourselves lucky. 
Two other of these great houses which, so far as their 
exteriors are concerned, have not been materially altered, 
are Montagu House, Whitehall, and Stafford (now 
Lancaster) House, St James’s. The former is a com- 
paratively modern erection, having been designed for 
the 5th Duke of Buccleuch by William Burn, in the 
French Renaissance style, in 1858. Now that Whitehall 
has ceased, for so long, to be a residential quarter (Harring- 
ton House, in Craig’s Court, now reconstructed on more or 
less the old lines, was the last of the great houses there 
to be so occupied), the conversion of Montagu House into 
a government stronghold seems almost in the nature of 
things. Stafford House, glorious as it was within, was 
always an ugly building and well deserves the gibe once 
cast at it, to the effect that it looked like the packing case 
out of which the neighbouring Bridgwater House had 
been taken. 

It is over twenty years since I attempted to record 
the history of London’s private palaces, past and present. 
Within fifteen years of the publication of that book some 
half a dozen out of the fifteen then existing mansions dealt 
with had disappeared or been converted to other than 
private uses. Of the rest one is happily the home of 
H.R.H. Princess Mary and the Earl of Harewood, and is, 
therefore, it would seem, immune for many a year from the 
envious hand of the house-breaker. And as it happens, it 
is one of the most interesting, historically and archi- 
tecturally, of the still existing London houses. It was 
built by the great Earl of Chesterfield and designed by 
that excellent architect, Isaac Ware, in 1748. But even 
that house had not been permitted to come down to us 
wholly in the state in which its builder left it. Its once 
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considerable grounds, stretching down Curzon Street, 
have long since been covered by the houses of Chesterfield 
Gardens ; and those ‘ canonical pillars,’ as Lord Chester- 
field called them, because they came from Canons at 
Edgeware, the stately palace of the Duke of Chandos, 
which once stretched on each side of the mansion, have 
been ‘ returned,’ so as to form the walls of the fore-court, 
But otherwise Chesterfield House remains practically in 
the state in which it was when erected in a position then 
so remote that its owner was advised to take special 
precautions again depredators. Other palaces which may 
be regarded as at least safe for a time, are Seaford House, 
Lord Howard de Walden’s immense dwelling in Belgrave 
Square, and Wimborne House, in Arlington Street. In 
the latter thoroughfare there is a number of large and 
important houses; but Lord Wimborne’s has a special 
character, even among these, with its noble Ball Room, 
and its many aristocratic associations with the heads of 
the Pratt, Somerset, and Douglas-Hamilton families. 

When, however, one regards the positions of such 
mansions as Crewe House, with its ample grounds, 
Londonderry House, with its two frontages to Park Lane 
and Hertford Street, Portman House occupying that large 
corner site in Portman Square, and Kingston House in 
Knightsbridge, with its considerable gardens where, by 
the way, the notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh used to walk, 
one cannot but feel qualms as to the future of these 
structures. In these days when every inch of ground 
in an overgrown and crowded city is worth money, any 
place that occupies a large area and has, besides, a still 
larger area of open ground around it, seems to ask for 
destruction, in favour of some immense building which 
shall cover every available square foot of surface and be 
permitted to tower to the stars in architectural audacity. 
Yet another private residence of outstanding character 
for which one fears the ultimate, if not necessarily the 
immediate, fate, is Bath House, Piccadilly. But in this 
case, if or when it comes into the market, it is to be hoped 
that the apparently one defence between a great mansion 
and inviolate destruction—I mean a club—may be pre- 
pared to’preserve the house in which the Ashburtons lived 
and to which Carlyle was a frequent visitor. 

Finally, there is Apsley House—‘ No. 1 London.’ 
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Will that ever go the way of all bricks and mortar ? 
There is, perhaps, no dwelling in London so closely 
identified with one outstanding figure as is this mansion 
with the great Duke, who lived in it for so long, and whose 
well-known figure must have seemed to our grandfathers 
part and parcel of that somewhat appropriately grim 
piece of domestic architecture. There it stands, four- 
square against the park of fashion (or what was once the 
park of fashion) looking down the row, and watching a 
wholly altered environment. So many social changes 
has it seen that it seems older than its actual age. It was 
originally erected after the designs of the Adam Brothers, 
and occupied seven years (1771-78) in building. Sothatit 
has seen the best part of George III’s reign, and those 
different eras in which that monarch’s five successors have 
reigned over us. It has witnessed a succession of coaches 
and sedan chairs transformed into a succession of curricles 
and barouches, broughams, victorias and motor-cars and 
taxis; and if anything constructed of brick and mortar 
could be immortal one might suppose this one-time home 
of the Hero of a Hundred Fights should be immortal. 
But so many amazing things have happened owing to 
the cacoéthes cedificandi which has assailed the city with a 
fury hardly ever before paralleled, that one cannot be 
safe even in predicting a much longer life for this venerable 
and historic pile. 

The burden of taxation, which weighs so heavily on 
all of us, but is especially onerous to those who find them- 
selves saddled with great houses and diminishing rent- 
rolls, is, of course, largely responsible for this readiness, 
this necessity in many cases, to part with what has come 
to be something in the nature of an anachronism. It is 
sad to those who remember so different a state of things, 
for with the disappearance, or the conversion into other 
uses, of London’s private palaces, something of the grace 
of life seems to be departing. That decorativeness which 
marked an earlier régime is gradually giving way before a 
uniformity in existence, as well as in dress, which results 
in us all being much of a pattern, and an uninteresting 
pattern at that. And as we dress alike so inevitably we 
begin to think alike, and environment does its deadly 
work in its effect on the mind and the outlook. One man 
is as good as another—and a great deal better, as the 
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Irishman said; and one foresees the day when just as 
our abodes in flats and so forth are numbered, so shall we 
ourselves be known—like convicts—by numbers, and 
pass our lives in a sort of mechanical monotony. 

And there is another side to the matter. By the 
elimination of these old and interesting mansions we are 
likely to become again as much philistines in our ideas 
as Matthew Arnold found us when he tried to preach the 
great doctrine of geist to a regardless generation. The 
very fact that we are able to view with equanimity the 
disappearance of such decorative adjuncts to existence, 
indicates that we are already well on the high-road to that 
end. In all the great eras of civilisation, the erection of 
beautiful structures has been a proof of the artistic 
character of a people. Greece and Rome in ancient days, 
and France and Italy in modern, are proofs of this. And 
directly utilitarianism takes the place of a love of artistry, 
a certain decadence in spirit is inevitable. 

To-day we are all for doing everything on a given 
pattern. The great buildings springing up all over 
London are, with few exceptions, unadorned by beauty 
of conception and uninspired by individuality. Here 
and there the old spirit survives, but such exceptions are 
rart nantes in the gurgite vasto of the commonplace. 
The huge blocks of flats which have arisen everywhere, 
and are arising, are little differentiated from the artisan 
dwellings of an earlier period. We are allowing ourselves 
to be crushed under a juggernaut of materialism whence 
all the true graces of life are being gradually banished. 
Our buildings are in the nature of those robots by which 
the Frankensteins of the day seek to astonish the world. 
They have the form but lack the spirit which alone makes 
form divine. The age of the ugly has set in with unusual 
severity: ugliness in art, in music, in literature, in 
architecture, is rampant on all sides. And to say, as 
some do, that it is merely a revolt from what they call, 
and often one is bound to confess rightly, the pretty- 
pretty of a bad period in our national artistic existence, 
is not sufficient to account for this almost blood-thirsty 
striving after the hideous and grotesque. There seems to 
be a fundamental desire to escape in all directions from 
the charms and amenities of life; and one of its salient 
qualities is that of destructiveness. We are constantly 
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pulling down; but we are as constantly building up, in 
that kind of mental unrest which men miscall delight ; 
and the loss of some historic landmark, regrettable as it 
is in itself, takes on a more serious complexion through 
the fear of what will be substituted for it. 

So far as one can judge by what has taken the place 
all over London in regard to these gracious buildings which 
the architects of other days bequeathed to us, these fears 
are anything but groundless ; and it cannot truthfully be 
said that the structures which have arisen on the sites 
of the houses designed by the Adams and Chambers and 
Kent and the rest, have added materially to the beauty of 
London architecture. In one thing they are certainly 
outstanding—bulk ; and it is this, perhaps more than 
anything, that imbues them with a certain vulgarity and 
perhaps indicates a like quality in their admirers. There 
is, too, an ostentation about the buildings that are arising, 
which is one of the worst signs of a materialistic age. 
We seem to have become obsessed by millions, and there 
is a tendency, obvious enough in nearly all classes, not 
merely to live rapidly but to live ponderously. 

To those endowed with even a modicum of the 
historical sense, to those who, looking back on the past, 
compare the signs of one age with those of another, such a 
tendency as is now exhibited in architectural expression, 
indicates the decadence which has invariably gone with a 
love of show for its own sake. Some of the great houses 
which have been destroyed have been the less regretted 
because of their lack of this quality. But it was the 
restrained and artistic reticence of their builders which 
gave them at once an air of aristocratic reserve and a 
something which in human beings is best described as 
tone, and is not inapplicable to the highest of architectural 
achievement. And it is this quality that seems to be 
vitally lacking in the life as well as in the output of the 
day. Many excellent and novel things are coming into 
that life, no doubt ; indeed, we live in an age of marvels, 
although there is a tendency to take such phenomena as 
merely to be expected. But no strange and wonderful 
inventions will avail us as a people, if we forget to wonder 
at them, or if in our pride we let them be substitutes for 
that quality of grace and refinement without which we 
should become merely vulgar and barbarous. 
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There are so many who ‘ wonder with a foolish face of 
praise’ at something because it is new or because it is 
colossal. When they do so, gazing at some immense 
blocks of flats or some vast caravanserai, would that they 
called to mind not merely the structures that these have 
replaced, but something of the aura which clung about 
those older stones and impregnated those rooms now 
wrapt away into the ewigkeit of bricks and mortar. For 
they represented an age when much was wanting that we 
now possess. Many shortcomings occurred to which 
altered standards of life have made us immune; much 
happened at which a less full-blooded generation looks 
askance ; but it was an age when at least the charm of 
life, with its gift of restraint and its essential appreciation 
of beauty was as obvious as these qualities appear to be 
absent from us to-day. 

And I think the great private palaces which are 
gradually passing from us are manifest signs of these 
qualities, and for that reason their destruction and even, 
in such cases as occur, their conversion to other uses, is 
to be deplored. For it is by its architecture that the 
character of a people is largely gauged. Modern Rome is 
full of immense buildings, many of them vulgar in size 
and outline. But it is the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
among the ruins of the Forum that we look to as repre- 
sentative of a period when the Eternal City was at the 
height of its greatness and its fame. When Macaulay’s 
New Zealander of the future visits London, he will seek 
(if we go on as we are going) in vain for anything to prove 
that we have ever been an artistic nation. He will seek 
fruitlessly for any sign that we were other than the nation 
of shopkeepers which Napoleon is said to have called us. 
For he will be confronted, architecturally, by nothing 
but immense Hotels, gigantic Insurance Offices, and 
Brobdingnagian blocks of Flats. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Art. 12.—THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 


OF all the arts used in the service of the Church probably 
none makes so wide an appeal to the average Englishman 
as its music. So much is this the case that we have 
come to regard music as an almost indispensable part of 
public worship, and can hardly imagine a Sunday morning 
or evening service without some sort of musical accom- 
paniment. This has been characteristic of the English 
branch of the Church from the earliest times. Saint 
Augustine brought with him singers from Rome, and even 
in pre-Conquest days singing-schools were set up as 
ecclesiastical establishments came to be founded through 
the country. And from those early days to the present 
there has been this recognition of, and a definite provision 
for, music in our Church; indeed, in many cases the 
present-day choir-schools can trace their history back to 
the earliest days of English national history, and can boast 
an unbroken continuity of useful work except for the 
troublous days of the Commonwealth, when choirs were 
silenced, organs pulled down, and music books destroyed. 
But, even then, the period of suspended activity was not 
long enough for the tradition to be lost. English 
Churchmen and musicians may well be proud of this 
heritage, for there is nothing comparable to it elsewhere. 

The music of the Church of England has many marked 
characteristics. Perhaps the most notable is its continu- 
ous retention of the use of boys’ voices for the treble parts, 
and it is no doubt due to this age-long tradition that we 
owe the exceptional singing of English boys—the envy of 
other nations. The period of the Reformation in England 
happened to coincide with the high-water mark of English 
music in the wealth of first-rate composers. The advent 
of the Prayer-book gave great and new opportunities for 
musical setting, not only in the Communion Service (as in 
the Latin rite), but also in the daily offices of Mattins and 
Evensong, which were now made to include such splendid 
things as the Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, and 
Nunc Dimittis, and provided for the public chanting of 
the whole Psalter and for the use of Anthems in ‘ Quires 
and places where they sing.’ Composers of the day, 
such as Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, and others, were not slow 
to avail themselves of the opportunities offered, and, 
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consequently, within a very few years of the introduction 
of the English Liturgy a large repertory of first-class music 
set to English words had been created. 

It is not the purpose of this article to trace the history 
of English Church music down to the present day, but 
simply to indicate some of the peculiar circumstances 
which contributed to the unique position of our Church 
in this matter. Gradually it came about that all our 
ancient cathedrals and many college chapels collected a 
permanent staff of trained musicians. The choristers 
were, of course, drawn from the first from the choir-schools, 
for which there was always some provision. The men’s 
parts were originally sung by the clergy, but, as music 
grew more complicated and required more expert singers, 
a system of deputies or ‘vicars’ became general; so 
originated ‘ Lay-vicars,’ ‘ Vicars-choral,’ or ‘ Lay-clerks,’ 
as they are variously termed, who at first were regarded 
as deputies for the clergy, but later became recognised as 
having an independent and statutory office as choir-singers. 

It was natural that the tradition of the finest Church 
music should be kept alive mainly at these centres, where 
daily choral services were the fixed rule. But with the 
Church revival of the nineteenth century, known as The 
Oxford Movement, came a desire for a fuller use of the 
resources of art in the worship of ordinary churches. It 
was natural that those desirous of improving the music 
of parish churches should turn to the cathedrals as their 
models. How far this proved to be a wise policy is now 
beyond the range of profitable discussion; but, for better 
or for worse, surpliced choirs of men and boys, which had 
formerly been confined to cathedrals, college chapels, 
and a few large churches, soon became general and must 
now be regarded as the normal arrangement. 

About the beginning of the present century it came to 
be felt by a few of the more thoughtful among Church 
musicians that all was not well. To meet the needs of 
the choirs that had been established all over the country, 
a great deal of music had been written by composers of 
the day, which, though it had many elements of popular 
appeal in its combination of effectiveness with compara- 
tive freedom from difficulty, and in its easily-grasped if 
somewhat superficial appeal to sentiment, yet lacked the 
dignity, reticence, and depth of religious feeling of the best 

L2 
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of the earlier models. One outcome of this dissatisfaction 
was the foundation of the Church Music Society, which 
set itself to promote reform and to place before choirs and 
congregations a higher ideal, particularly in the choice of 
music. The society was at first looked on with suspicion, 
and often classed as a mere collection of ‘ cranks’; but 
gradually it won its way and now has a membership of over 
athousand. To its influence may be traced the formation, 
in 1922, of a Committee appointed by the two Archbishops 
to inquire into the position of Church music. This 
Committee issued a Report in 1923 which dealt exhaus- 
tively with the whole question and met with wide approval. 
But in that Report the opinion was definitely expressed 
that certain steps should be taken, notably with a view 
to the provision of better facilities for the training of 
choirmasters, and for the education of clergy and ordina- 
tion candidates in Church music as a branch of liturgical 
study. 

It was to try and bring these recommendations to a 
practical realisation that the School of English Church 
Music was inaugurated at a meeting held in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey, on St Nicolas’ Day, 
Dec. 6, 1927. As an outcome of that meeting, at which a 
scheme was outlined, it was decided to launch an appeal 
for funds to enable it to be carried into effect. The 
appeal enlisted sufficient support to cause the Provisional 
Council to decide to go forward with its great purpose. It 
seemed that the course indicated lay in the direction of 
the foundation of a college which should form a definite 
centre for the activities of the school, where principles 
could be demonstrated, where choirmasters and clergy 
could receive training, and where practical experience in 
the music of the Church service could be obtained. 

it was certainly as a venture of faith that the Council 
decided, within a year of the inaugural meeting, to acquire 
a property known as ‘ Buller’s Wood,’ at Chislehurst, 
Kent. This house was built in 1889 by the eminent archi- 
tect, Ernest Newton, as a private residence, and was 
decorated by William Morris. The situation, within ten 
miles of London, and well served by electric trains, seemed 
to be well-nigh ideal, and the beautiful house and grounds 
promised well for adaptation to their new purpose. At 
the second meeting of the school on St Nicolas’ Day, 
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1928, it was possible to report that the property had been 
acquired and the necessary alterations begun. Mean- 
while, unexpected help had been forthcoming in various 
directions. Owing to the death of the Seventh Duke of 
Newcastle the private choir-school at Clumber Park was 
to be disbanded. At the same time came the offer of 
substantial support from Mrs Wright, the widow of the 
late Precentor of Chester, who wished to associate some 
definite memorial with his name. Through her generosity 
a small resident choir-school was established, and the 
nucleus was formed by taking six of the boys from Clumber. 
Arrangements were made at the same time for the general 
education of the boys and of the remaining four, who were 
chosen to make up the necessary complement of ten 
choristers, at Bickley Hall Preparatory School near by. 
The friends of the late Lady Mary Trefusis decided that 
the best memorial to her would take the form of a scholar- 
ship to be held at the college in the foundation of which 
she had taken the greatest interest. Other valuable 
gifts, including an organ from Mrs Cleverly of Wallington, 
were received; and on Jan. 16, 1929, the college began 
work with three resident students, ten choristers, a 
warden, a master of the choristers, and a chaplain, this 
office being undertaken by the Rev. G. H. Salter, then 
Precentor of Winchester Cathedral, who was generously 
allowed by the Dean and Chapter to help the college so 
far as his cathedral duties permitted. 

In the presence of a few friends the inaugural service 
was held in the chapel, and various gifts were dedicated 
by the Bishop of Truro. Two daily choral services were 
at once established and have since been maintained 
without intermission, except for holidays or when the choir 
is absent for any special reason connected with outside 
activities. At the same time the headquarters of the 
school were transferred from a temporary office in London 
to the college. Regular work at once began, temporary 
accommodation in a cottage being provided for the 
students ; and by Easter the Students’ hostel was ready 
for occupation. 

On May 16 the chaplain of the college was instituted as 
Vicar of St Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, which meant 
that the largest of the City churches would be available 
for a centre for the school’s activities; and, as a first 
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step, it was arranged that the college choir should sing at 
St Sepulchre’s on Sundays. It is probable that there will 
be important developments in the connection between the 
church and the college in the near future. On July 3, in 
the presence of a large gathering, the College of St Nicolas 
was formally dedicated and declared open by its President, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Though the foundation is still in its early stages much 
regular work is already being done. The number of 
resident students’is small, but sufficient to maintain a 
choir for the regular services and to form classes for regular 
lectures. Some of the students are taking a general 
musical course at the Royal College of Music ; others are 
reading for Holy Orders, or engaged in business in London 
and studying or practising Church music only as a ‘ second 
string’: some are resident, others come only on certain 
days, and some for short courses. For the residents the 
aim is to provide, on a small scale, something like the life 
in a college at the universities; each student has his 
room in the hostel, while meals, recreation, and lectures 
are provided in the college and grounds. 

Besides the internal work of the college there are 
already large and increasing external activities. Any 
choir or parish can become affiliated to the school; they 
are then kept in touch with central activities by means of 
a ‘ Quarterly News-sheet,’ which also gives them practical 
advice on the choice of music. Affiliated choirs have the 
right to advice on matters connected with their church 
music, and as a result many inquiries have to be dealt 
with on such problems as choir management, appoint- 
ments of choirmasters and organists, installation of organs, 
arrangements for choir festivals, and so on. Then, again, 
the college choir is sometimes taken to considerable dis- 
tances to render services in churches as an example of the 
methods indicated. These and kindred activities make it 
clear that the college is grappling with a real need and only 
awaits the possibility of further expansion to exercise a 
very great influence on the music of the whole Church. 
Some connection has now been established in every 
diocese, and choirs are affiliated from villages, towns, and 
cathedrals not only all over England, but even in distant 
parts of the world. A great gathering of representatives 
of affiliated choirs from all over the British Isles is being 
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organised for this summer, when they will combine in a 
Festival of English Church Music in the Albert Hall; this 
should prove a memorable event in the history of the 
music of the Church of England. 

This, then, is the outline of the scheme. It is still 
necessarily on a small scale and somewhat tentative in 
its plans. Though much has been attained in a short time 
it is increasingly evident that the field is very great ; and 
though it has already received widespread sympathy and 
help from a large number of supporters, it is as yet far 
from being in a stable position. The provision of an 
endowment fund is felt to be a matter of urgent necessity. 

The fact that no more than eighteen months elapsed 
from the inception of the scheme to the fulfilment of its 
first stage in the opening of the college is an indication, if 
one were needed, that it has in it the germ of a movement 
destined to affect the music in the worship of the whole of 
our national Church. For experience has proved again 
and again that there is no Jack of material, and that it is 
possible to have good (that is, suitable) music in every 
church in the land, provided that the best use is made of 
the material that is available. 

This Church music of ours is a proud possession, but 
it no longer holds the position it once did. The advent 
of the competitive musical festival, to say nothing of the 
gramophone and the ‘ wireless,’ has changed the whole 
outlook of the ordinary man; he has acquired a new 
standard of values and is no longer content with second-rate 
music or second-rate performance when he goes to church. 
The rising generation demands good music properly ren- 
dered, and the Church must see that itis forthcoming. This 
does not mean that music should ever be used as a mere 
attraction, but it does mean that the music should not 
be such as will drive intelligent people away or hinder and 
mar their worship. It is to replace Church music in its 
rightful position, to rebuild where it is broken down, to 
regain for it the respect of those who can distinguish the 
bad from the good, and to develop and extend its use as 
an aid to, and not a substitute for, true worship that the 
School has been founded. 

SypNEY H. NICHOLSON. 
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1. The Heart of India. By L. D. Barnett. 2. The 
Buddha’s Way of Virtue. By W. Wagiswara and K. J. 
Saunders. 3. Brahma-Knowledge. By L. D. Barnett. 
4. The Sayings of Confucius. By Lionel Giles. 5. The 
Sayings of Lao Tzi. By Lionel Giles. 6. Musings of 
a Chinese Mystic. By Lionel Giles. 7. The Flight of 
the Dragon. By Laurence Binyon. 8. The Creative 
East. By J. W. T. Mason. And other works in ‘ The 
Wisdom of the East’ Series. Edited by L. Cranmer 
Byng and Dr 8. A. Kapadia. John Murray. 


In the history of Christianity nothing is more profoundly 
mysterious than the visit of the Magi or Three Wise 
Men from the East to the cradle of the infant Jesus. 
Their gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh are familiar 
to all of us, while tradition has handed down their names— 
Caspar, ‘ White’; Melchior, ‘ King of Light’; Balthazar, 
‘Lord of Treasure.’ Their gifts and their names have 
been differently interpreted, but whether the gold and 
frankincense and myrrh symbolise the King and God 
who is to taste the bitterness of death, or whether the 
three Magi represent the three seasons of snow, heat, and 
fruit, into which the Accadians, the Egyptians, and, 
after them, the early Greeks divided the year, are purely 
matters of conjecture. Neither do they help us in 
any way to solve their riddle, whence they came and 
for what ultimate purpose. We know that, after visit- 
ing Herod at Jerusalem, the star they saw in the East 
led them to Bethlehem, where they offered their gifts 
and ‘departed into their own country by another way.’ 
Henceforth they vanish, and the voices of tradition are 
silent about them, unless we are to accept the strange 
legend given by Nicholas Notovitch in his ‘ Unknown 
Life of Christ’ that our Lord returned their visit in a 
Tibetan monastery. But although there are parallels 
between Buddhism and Christianity and a certain corre- 
spondence between their earlier legends—for instance, 
the story of the four Kings of the World who came to 
visit the infant Buddha is the counterpart of the Christian 
story—Buddhism and Christianity seem poles apart. 
Apparently the doctrine of life-illusion and world-negation 
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can have little in common with the teaching of life- 
fulfilment and the Kingdom of Heaven upon Earth. 
Yet a modern generation, weary of its spiritual dole, 
profoundly dissatisfied with the hollowness of institu- 
tional teaching, resolved to experience and adventure 
for itself, must be prepared to consider all things well, 
and judge all systems in a spirit of fairness and imparti- 
ality. It must shed its preconceptions of other faiths 
imperfectly understood and not seldom wilfully distorted. 
In spite of the efforts of recent scholarship how often has 
the word Nirvana proved an impassable barrier against a 
true appreciation of Buddhism. Put the question to 
any man of intelligence and education, ‘ What is meant 
by Nirvana ?’ and he will reply instantly and without 
reflection, ‘Oh! Nirvana means annihilation.’ Possibly 
the works of great oriental scholars appeal but little to 
the general public. They are too bulky to handle, too 
deep for leisure, too expensive for the dwindling purse. 
If this is so, then a series that sets out to give a brief 
summary of the religions, philosophies, and literatures of 
the East should have justified its twenty-five years of 
existence, and its claim to bring East and West into 


closer and more sympathetic contact. For, taking the 
example of Buddhism as an instance, almost the first 
discovery we are bound to make in the study of its sacred 
books is that Nirvana does not mean or imply annihilation. 
What, then, is Nirvana? Edmond Holmes, in ‘ The 
Creed of Buddha,’ has given the clearest definition of the 
word in a few lines: 


‘ Nirvana is a state of ideal spiritual perfection, in which 
the soul, having completely detached itself—by the force of 
its own natural expansion—from what is individual, im- 
permanent, and phenomenal, embraces and becomes one with 
the Universal, the Eternal, and the Real. In other words, 
the essence of Nirvana is the finding of the ideal self, in and 
through the attainment to oneness—living, conscious oneness 
—with the All and the Divine.’ 


This is a solution towards which many of the keenest 
minds of the West are tending, not, however, through the 
study of oriental thought, which has hitherto made little 
appeal to the thinker and literary man, but through 
modern science. But the converging of the paths, the 
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path of Indian thought and that of modern science is 
far too remarkable to be ignored. Creative imagination 
informed with intelligence is responsible for the one, 
patient observation and analysis are the motive forces 
of the other. And of recent years the whole attitude of 
the scientist has changed from a cocksure and con- 
temptuous materialism to a profound reverence and 
apprehension of the subjective elements in science. 
Great leaders and pioneers of research, as Mr J. W. N. 
Sullivan has pointed out in an article on Science and 
Religion in ‘The Observer,’ are also men of deeply 
religious character. The method of approach has altered 
entirely, and, ‘in the opinion of the greatest creator of 
them all (Einstein), our religious insight is the source and 
guide of our scientific insight.’ Mr J. W. T. Mason, in his 
‘The Creative East,’ shows how closely the latest con- 
clusions of science are identified with the earlier specula- 
tions of Hindu thought : 


‘ Scientific workers in the Occident are now the modern 
mystics. They deal with electrons that seem to have energy 
without substance; they confess to experimenting with 
‘* laws ”’ of nature that appear to have no more than temporary 


value ; they cannot explain life by any mechanistic hypothesis. 
In such ways as these, modern scientific mysticism of the West 
reaches forth toward the ancient spiritual mysticism of the 
East.’ 


Again, quoting from Professor Eddington’s ‘ Science, 
Religion, and Reality,’ he reconciles the latest hazard of 
Western thought with that of the Greek Neo Platonists 
and the seers of the Upanishads : 


‘ Professor Eddington even moves into the mystical Hindu 
realm of being and non-being when he declares: ‘‘ Perhaps 
the actuality of the world is not only in these little sparks 
from the divine mind which flicker for a few years and are 
gone, but in the mind, The Logos.” Here is the implication 
that existence has a double meaning, for the individual and 
for the Logos, for being and non-being or beyond-being. In 
the same sense, broadened to affirm immortality, the Hindu 
Upanishad says : 

‘** Into blind darkness do they plunge who bow before 
non-being; to (even) greater darkness ... they (go) who 
yet again in being find delight. 

‘««One thing by being, they say, by non-being, they say 
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another; thus have we heard from the wise who gave us 
instruction upon it.” 

‘Who knoweth being and non-being both, together with 
non-being he crosseth over death, by being, immortality he 
reacheth.’ 

Here and theré others are beginning to discover the 
path of ancient wisdom. Mr H. G. Wells, for instance, 
after forty years’ wandering in the wilderness of ration- 
alism, might be astonished to find himself pinnacled 
among the Aryan seers. But his latest broadeast 
declarations on immortality and survival after death 
are as old as the Upanishads. 

Yet while the ultimate vision of modern men of 
science and of thinkers like Mr Wells is almost identical 
with that of ancient India they differ profoundly, not 
merely in their methods of approach, but in their ideas 
of life-values and the meaning of existence in the material 
world. To the Hindu mind Nature is evil, overpowering, 
and overwhelming unless the individual soul is prepared 
to tread the way of self-suppression and _ self-denial 
which alone leads to Nirvana’s eternal state of bliss. To 
the gospel of life-fulfilment, which is the gospel of the 
West, comes the challenge of life-negation, which is the 
doctrine of the Buddha. It is true that the latter 
preached the middle-path between asceticism and 
sensuality. But those who study the Buddhist classics 
are bound to admit that the path is always deflecting 
away from the vain and fleeting pleasures of the senses 
towards the ascetic renunciation of life. Had Buddha 
been present at the feast of Cana in Galilee he would 
have been no welcome guest, he would have brought no 
seasonable gift to bless the union of man and woman. 
Already he had reached a state in which there was neither 
marriage nor giving in marriage. He had one gift for 
all alike, and those that seek it may find it in the Dhamma- 
pada.* ‘The gift of the Law surpasses every gift, 
the savour of the Law surpasses every savour; the 
pleasure of the Law surpasses every pleasure. The 
destruction of desire conquers all sorrow.’ 

The Law of Buddha is the law of Karma, of conse- 
quences : 


* *The Buddha’s Way of Virtue,’ a translation of the Dhammapada, 
by W. D. Wagiswara and K. J. Saunders, ‘ Wisdom of the East’ Series. 
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‘ That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields ! 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The Silence and the Darkness knew ! 
So is a man’s fate born.’ 


The ‘ Light of Asia’ is moonlight, the essential release of 
a tropical night from the ruthless power of a tyrant sun- 
god whom no man may withstand for long. For a 
world where all things riot to ripeness and decay, where 
puberty awakes almost before the paradisal dreams of 
childhood have flown, and age befalls with no lingering 
twilight of slow withdrawal from the field of action, the 
moon has special significance. In the Upanishads there 
is both a higher and a lower symbolism attached to the 
Moon. But in Buddhism it is invariably the symbol of 
spirituality and attainment. ‘The good man shines like 
the moon escaped from clouds, he is pure as some un- 
ruffled lake.’ And as Buddha and his six chief disciples 
are sitting in a moonlit glade the question arises, ‘ What 
quality in the disciple could add to the beauty of the 
scene?’ and the answer that wins his approval is 
Sariputta’s—‘* When a disciple masters his heart and does 
not let it master him.’ Those who have studied the 
Upanishads will understand the full meaning of the reply. 

At once we are launched into a dreamy sea of specula- 
tion concerning astral planes, and if we let ourselves drift 
we shall float into a Sargasso sea of symbolism from which 
there is no escape. It is sufficient to realise that Buddha 
taught his doctrine of self-mastery and control in a 
tropical environment ; that the ultimate aim of Buddhism 
is world-avoidance for the sake of Nirvana; that it is, 
therefore, anti-social and implies solitude. ‘ Alone man 
lives like Brahma: in twos men live like gods: in threes 
they are as a village. More than this is a mob.’ As 
Professor Kenneth Saunders has pointed out : 


‘to win to the goal will mean asceticism all along the line: 
Cut out the bonds . 
Play the man... 
Travel stoutly alone .. . 


Is this a gospel for the West ? Would it appeal to 
social thinkers and leaders of modern thought such as 
Professor J. B. 8. Haldane, Professor Julian Huxley, Mr 
Bertrand Russell, and Mr H. G. Wells ? The Theosophists 
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apart—and they are a dwindling body drifting away 
from the pure Theosophy of the Upanishads and Buddhist 
mysticism towards Catholic ceremonial or—vague apoca- 
lyptic dreams—what place is there for Buddhism in the 
Western world? If we listen carefully we may hear 
the far faint voice of Irving Babbitt coming across the 
Atlantic and the echo of an older Stoicism than that of 
Rome bidding us: 

‘Cut out the bonds... 

Play the man. . 

Travel stoutly alone .. . 


Not that either the Eastern sage or Mr Babbitt 
believes wholly in the solitude of one. Both are eclectic, 
and for them not the congregation of ordinary souls, but 
the segregation of the righteous. Let Bikkhu consort 
with Bikkhu and Arahat with Arahat, and ‘let them 
rejoice in communion and fellowship.’ And as for Mr 
Babbitt: ‘He withdraws into the citadel of his self- 
consciousness and gathers about him a minority of 
cultivated “ humanists,” who in his view can alone by 
unceasing vigilance and enlightened self-interest preserve 
the amenities of civilisation against a nature “‘ red in 
tooth and claw.” ’ 

Will the West ever adopt the pessimistic view of the 
Buddha and his collateral descendant ? We doubt it. 
In his book, ‘ The Message of Plato,’ Mr E. J. Urwick 
reveals the Western Way of optimism and understanding 
through life-affirmation and the union of spirit and flesh : 


‘We have no intention of letting the world be a poor 
place, nor will we regard life as anything but a very healthy 
and joyous adventure. . . . We know there is sorrow enough, 
but happiness and its possibilities are the great facts we see, 
and therefore we regard pessimism as a blight, and a sad 
view of life as a disease to be stamped out. . . . Our buoyancy 
is the secret of our virtues and our good endeavours... . 
We are out to make human life happier and fuller, not to give 
it up as a hopeless task and withdraw into the vision of a 
hypothetical superhuman existence.’ 


The task of the future is the task of reconciliation 
between matter and spirit, and if the Wisdom of the East 
has no contribution to make then we must proceed 
alone. Already there are signs that Western philosophy 


> 
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is preparing a message and a gospel of spiritual freedom 
in life based on Greek and Christian ideals in which the 
East has no part. Greek scholars, notably Professor 
Gilbert Murray and Dr Alfred Zimmern, have stirred our 
younger generation of philosophers profoundly. Whereas 
the older men mostly exchanged ideas in Babu English 
behind closed doors and windows that were never cleaned, 
Professor J. Macmurray and his friends are challenging 
in the market-place. To Mr John Dewey, however, 
must be assigned the credit of being the first to move into 
the open. In amemorable sentence he has put philosophy 
into a right relation with life: ‘ Philosophy recovers itself 
when it ceases to be a device for dealing with the problems 
of philosophers and becomes a method, cultivated by 
philosophers, for dealing with the problems of men.’ 

But if philosophy is to make a world appeal it must 
equally have a world basis. Greek and Christian ideals 
are essential, but insufficient in themselves to form the 
sole foundations of a world philosophy. And apparently 
the object of the new movement, as Professor de Burgh 
enthusiastically puts it, is ‘ to liberate the world of to-day 
from the yoke of the legacy of Rome.’ But, remembering 
that nothing less than the evolution of a world philosophy 
is claimed, we may well ask ourselves how liberation from 
the yoke of the legacy of Rome is going to help millions 
of our fellow-mortals in the Eastern hemisphere. Reading 
‘England’ for ‘ Rome,’ Gandhi the politician will hold 
out both hands, but it will not influence by one iota the 
other Gandhi who sits behind him weaving dreams 
and destinies that lead back to the Vedas. Reading 
‘ Imperialism ’ for ‘ Rome’ the cloth caps of Moscow and 
Leningrad will darken the air. But ideas of reality and 
freedom and ‘the ideal life of self-realisation’ that 
follows would never fertilise in a land where the Ukase 
of the Tartar Jehovah has gone forth: ‘ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.’ 

The East has ideas on the subject of reality, freedom, 
and self-realisation which in certain aspects differ pro- 
foundly from those of the West. In speaking of the East, 
however, we should be careful to distinguish between 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Chinese, and Japanese thought. 
Religions and philosophies of optimism and pessimism 
are alike indigenous to the soil of Asia. The Hindu 
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mind tends to pessimism, that of the Chinese to optimism. 
And if the West were inclined to accept from the East 
an exchange for its utilitarian gifts, it would take more 
naturally from the country that added to its store of 
optimism. But what is optimism and what is pessimism 
as implied in religion and philosophy ? Few thinkers 
of the present day have acknowledged the fullness, joy, 
and adventure of living more than Mr H. G. Wells. Yet 
in the ‘ Open Conspiracy ’ he writes as follows : 


* Man’s soul is no longer his own. It is, he discovers, part 
of a greater being which lived before he was born and will 
survive him. The idea of a survival of the definite individual 
with all the accidents and idiosyncrasies of his temporal 
nature upon him dissolves to nothing in this new view of 
immortality.’ 


Is Mr Wells optimist or pessimist ? The average man 
‘obsessed with the idea of the eternal survival of a 
temporary and ever-changing personality would call him 
pessimist. Yet we need not journey further east than 
Palestine to hear the answer: ‘ That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.” And the re-birth of which the Master speaks is 
re-birth from the self-consciousness of man to the sub- 
consciousness of the divine within, responding to the 
urge of the inevitable, blowing like the wind where it 
listeth. Again and again comes the insistence that ‘I 
and the Father are one.’ ‘ Believest thou not that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me ? the words that 
I speak unto you I speak not of myself: but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.’ And then the 
promise, ‘He that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall 
he do.’ Here is no claim to separate personality estab- 
lished by consciousness of merit through works. The 
works, the message, the messenger, are nothing save 
through Him who sent them. Here is no pride that apes 
humility, such as impelled Christian and Mohammedan 
conquerors, red from the stricken field, to render thanks 
to God or Allah. It is a passionate inward conviction 
finding voice from the depths of being that ‘I and the 
Father are one.’ ; 

When we speak of earthly union we have always the 
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mental reservation of ties at the back of our mind. The 
marriage-union resolves itself into the marriage-tie, the 
union of hearts is symbolised by the knot binding them 
together. And knots can be untied or frayed and 
broken, neither-is there any freedom in bonds. For 
union is the freedom of one and not the binding together 
of two. Can the Western mind conceive of union in any 
terms save those of dust, when dust is indistinguishable 
from dust? ‘Whom God hath joined let no man put 
asunder,’ if it means anything at all, allows man a power 
over the unions made by Him that no devout oriental 
dare contemplate. Jami has expressed the final marriage- 
thought of the East in no equivocal words : 
‘ Gaze, till gazing out of gazing 

Grew to Being Her I gaze on, 

She and I no more, but in One 

Undivided Being blended. 

All that is not One must ever 

Suffer with the Wound of Absence, 

And Whoever in Love’s City 

Enters, finds but Room for One, 

And but in Oneness Union.’ * 


The Chinese have a proverb which says, ‘ All forms of 
Duality must blend in Unity.’ Both Chinese mystics and 
Persian sufis, beginning from the primal duality of sex, 
work upward to the ultimate unity of all things in God. 
‘ Being,’ says Jami, ‘is a sea rolled by constant waves 
and the waves are al] that we behold of the sea. 


‘ Being’s the essence of the Lord of all ; 
All things exist in Him and He in all. 
This is the meaning of the Gnostic phrase, 
All things are comprehended in the All.’ 


Idealism begins in the West with Heraclitus about 500 
years B.C. His essential doctrine is the subordination of 
the individual to the law of harmony which pervades the 
Universe. He is the originator of a school of thought 
which received new impetus from Philo, the Hellenised 
Jew. Philo in turn reconciling Moses and the Pentateuch 
with Greek idealist thought became the ancestor of Neo 
Platonism. Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, and Porphyry, 





* «The Persian Mystics,’ by F. Hadland Davis, vol. 1, p. 25. * Wisdom 
of the East Series.’ 
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the leaders of this school, derive through him. This 
union of Hebraism and Hellenism set the Alexandrian 
world spinning round the Word or Logos. East and 
West, through India, Egypt, China, and Persia to 
Greece, ‘ Logos’ represents the idea of divine reason 
immanent in the world. But the nearer it comes to the 
West the more it loses its original purity and power. 
The One becomes Many. There is a Christ-Logos, a 
Man-Logos, a Nature-Logos, a Jehovah-Logos, and all 
embody some circle of the expanding web spun round the 
central sun of Being. Occasionally the sun breaks 
through. ‘I and the Father are one.’ St John inspired 
by ‘ the Spirit of truth ’ sees more than his contemporaries, 
more than all the theologians and philosophers of this 
restless, insurgent, vital period when darkness and dawn, 
East and West, Hellenism and Hebraism, Christianity 
and Paganism were meeting, contending and fusing to 
build the new world out of Chaos. The environment is 
still one of pessimism, the shadows of night still linger. 
This material life, ‘this muddy vesture of decay,’ is an 
evil thing to be cast aside by the children of light. The 
cities in which men congregate are as the cities of the 
plain, as Sodom and Gomorrah. But the Kingdom is at 
hand where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage ; but with signs and portents around them, and 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, little groups assemble 
in the labyrinths of the underworld, clandestine com- 
munities sharing all things in common, and in hourly 
expectation of the Second Advent. Above ground the 
philosophers and metaphysicians go on spinning. There 
is the nature of Our Lord to be inquired of. Had He two 
natures, one human and one divine ? had He a real body 
or only the shadow of a substance ? Who suffered on the 
cross? Was it the Christ or ‘Simon of Cyrene, crucified in 
his place by a divinely ordered confusion’? And the 
hierarchy of Heaven—does it admit of one God or three ? 
and if three, how are they to be reconciled in One ? 
Ultimately the order of precedence is established at 
Nicea with three Gods that are one God and yet three, 
while the lower hierarchy is fixed in the fourth century A.D. 
in ‘ three threefold Orders,’ of which Thrones and Cherubim 
and Seraphim are first, Authorities and Lordships and 
Powers second, Angels, Archangels, and Principalities third. 
Vol. 255.—No. 505. M 
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Parallels between the Scriptures of East and West 
abound. But whether as birth stories or incarnations, or 
trinities, or hierarchies, or the pollen that blows from 
Paradise over the furrows of toil, they serve no purpose 
towards human progress, hope or fulfilment, to no blending 
of different creeds and nationalities into one brotherhood 
of man. They are window-lights, rich with coloured 
images of doves and bird-like beings, and venerable 
bearded deities seated on stationary clouds. There are 
two apprehensions of the Divinity in man that may yet 
bring East and West together as one—the God-conscious- 
ness of Christ which finds echo throughout the older 
world, wherever Hinduism is reborn or Buddhism treads 
the Way—and the message of the Comforter ‘ which is 
the spirit of truth,’ the urge from within bidding us go 
forward on the eternal quest, to seek and we shall find, 
to knock and it shall be opened unto us. Is there no 
doctrine in all Asia corresponding to this inevitable urge 
to serve because we must, do good because we must, 
seek because we must, and so meet the inevitable by 
becoming the inevitable, blending our single note with 
the universal harmonies of Creation? The answer is 
Yes! it was preached by one of the greatest thinkers of 
China, by Lao Tzu, 500 years before Christ. Tao is 
the Chinese counterpart of the Holy Spirit that descends 
on earth from God the Creator to become God the 
Preserver and Inspirer of life, uniting spirit and matter 
together in accord. ‘Chinese historians,’ says Okakura, 
‘have always spoken of Taoism as “ the art of being in 
the world,” for it deals with the present—ourselves. It 
is in us that God meets with Nature, and yesterday parts 
from to-morrow. The Present is the moving Infinity, 
the legitimate sphere of the Relative. Relativity seeks 
Adjustment ; Adjustment is Art. The art of life is a 
constant readjustment to our surroundings. Taoism 
accepts the mundane as it is, and, unlike the Confucians 
and the Buddhists, tries to find beauty in our world of 
woe and worry.’ And, indeed, the whole teaching of 
Taoism has been summed up in a sentence by Chuang 
Tzu, the greatest of his disciples: ‘ The true Sage, taking 
his stand upon the beauty of the Universe, pierces the 
principles of created things.’ 

No wonder that the philosophy of Tao became the 
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inspiration that poured itself into Chinese art and litera- 
_ture. And when finally the moon of Buddhahood 
climbed the Himalayas and drifted across Tibet, China, 
and Korea, it hovered for one silver night over the Islands 
of Japan. And in those hours Zen was born of the ming- 
ling of Taoism and Buddhism, as Mr Laurence Binyon 
has finely expressed in his ‘ The Flight of the Dragon’ : 


‘And so the sense of the impermanence of things, the 
transitoriness of life, which in Buddhism was allied to human 
sorrow, became a positive and glowing inspiration. 

‘The soul identified itself with the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth, with the cloud and the mist that melt away 
in rain, and are drawn up again into the air; and this 
sovereign energy of the soul, fluid, penetrating, ever-changing, 
took form in the symbolic Dragon.’ 


In Buddhist literature the wind conveys the idea of 
Samsara, the restless searching of the soul for Nirvana. 


‘ We are the voices of the wandering wind 
That seeks for rest and rest can never find.’ 


In Taoism the wind is the symbol of universal harmony 
and freedom. We hear, but according to our receptivity, 
and ‘joy and anger, sorrow and happiness, caution and 
remorse, come upon us by turns, with ever-changing 
mood.’ Then freedom takes us when, away from the 
entanglements of human affairs, out of the silting back- 
waters that lead nowhere, we go with the wind in our 
sails and the current speeding us along. This is the way 
of escape of which Li Po, the Chinese poet, sings: ‘ When 
man’s desire with fate doth war this, this avails alone— 
To hoist the sail and let the gale and the waters bear us on.’ 
Water is not merely the symbol of fluidity and change, it 
also stands for the weakness that prevails against strength. 
Another Taoist, Liu An Prince of Huai-nan, says : 


‘ There is nothing in the world so weak as water; yet its 
experience is such that it has no bounds, its depth such that 
it cannot be fathomed. 

‘Strike it—you hurt it not; stab it—you cause no 
wound ; cut it—you cannot sever it in twain; apply fire to 
it—it will not burn. 

‘ Its cutting power is such that it will work its way through 
stone and metal; its strength so great that the whole world 
is succoured-by it.’ 

M 2 
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Again we turn to the fourth Gospel, and the words of 
St John receive a new significance: ‘Except a man be 
born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.’ 

Both Christianity and Taoism take their stand upon 
the beauty of the Universe. ‘Christ,’ as Mr Fausset 
points out in his book, ‘The Proving of Psyche,’ ‘ over- 
came the world of necessity, not in abstract thought, but 
in concrete living. ... He naturalised a conception 
which altered the whole balance of forces previously 
governing man’s universe, which destroyed man’s unity, 
already disturbed, as a creature, and so compelled him 
to seek after a new unity as a creator.’ Man, ‘as a 
creator,’ one who united in himself both ‘human and 
spiritual values, “‘in whom the natural instinct,” might 
not be transgressed but... transfigured .. . in- 
formed and liberated by perception.’ Compare this with 
a single Chinese poem from Ssu-K‘ung T‘u: 

‘ After gazing fixedly upon expression and substance 
The mind returns with a spiritual image, 
As when seeking the outlines of waves, 
As when painting the glory of spring. 
The changing shapes of wind-swept clouds, 
The energies of flowers and plants, 
The rolling breakers, of ocean, 
The crags and cliffs of mountains. 
All these are like mighty Tao, 
Skilfully woven into earthly surroundings .. . 
To obtain likeness without form, 
Is not that to possess the man ?’ 

The difference between East and West is funda- 
mentally a difference of outlook on human personality. 
Influenced by the materialist conceptions and anthropo- 
morphism of the Hebrew mind the West desires to 
transfer these fading and perishable treasures of mortality 
to the static Paradise of a world-illusion. For it must be 
admitted that Buddhism, Taoism, and Mohammedanism 
have projected Heaven and Hell no less than the Hebrews. 
But neither Buddha nor Lao Tzu was concerned with an 
idea that alternately resolved itself into a doctrine of 
rewards and punishments. 

Buddha preaches the Law of cause and effect, of 
Karma and consequences. ‘As ye sow so shall ye 
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reap.” Lao Tzu, ignoring both rewards and punish- 
ments, preaches the Way that leads from self to Self. 
Mohammedanism is not an original religion. It derives 
largely from Judaism, and, in so far as it is derivative, 
it borrows the Jewish Heaven and Hell and makes its 
own additions of sensuous delights hereafter. The 
‘ brooks of honey and butter’ mentioned in Job become 
‘rivers of incorruptible water, and rivers of milk, the 
taste whereof changeth not, and rivers of wine pleasant 
unto those who drink; and rivers of clarified honey.’ 
This is not to belittle the greatness and living force of 
Mohammedanism. There is a reality in the brotherhood 
of all men through Allah that no other proselytising 
religion has, as yet, attained. Christianity, least of all, 
can afford to despise the message of the Prophet who 
wrote, ‘ Thou wilt find those to be nearest in affection 
who say, ‘‘ We are Christians.”’’ Yet the noblest and 
profoundest thinkers of Islam, the poets and mystics, 
the Sufis and their spiritual descendants, the Bahais, 
are ranged on the side of the East, the side of the Father 
as against the rebellious son who would deny Him. 
The barrier between us is the barrier of personality. 
For the sense of personality begets self-consciousness, 
and self-consciousness begets pride, and pride begets the 
desire of interference with others, other nations, other 
creeds, other classes, other men. We have said, like the 
fool, ‘the part is greater than the whole,’ and all our 
service in the cause of the whole is lip-service and no 
other. Ours is the vanity of preacher and politician 
alike, to whom man is dough to be kneaded in the trough, 
grass to be trodden in the silo. We are too engrossed 
in building the follies of our fame, in reading our own 
undying epitaphs before we go, to pay heed to the sound 
of threshing and the eternal vintaging of God. ‘ The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself; but 
the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.’ 
‘The words are mine and the works are mine’ is the 
answer of the West. But the words will die in space and 
the works will crumble in time and the memorials of 
boastful achievement are no more than the grass-grown 
graves of common folk. To say, with the editors of a 
Series whose object is to bring East and West together, 
that the one is ‘ the old world of Thought ’ and the other 
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‘the new of Action’ is to do less than justice to either. 
India and China are seething with sporadic action. 
Salt generals and rice generals have usurped the high 
places of the seers and the dreamy court-yards of literary 
officials. And in the academies of the West philosophers 
are still devising methods for keeping thought apart from 
life and action. We speak but vaguely when we assert 
that thought is generated in the East and action in the 
West. The difference between them is in the motive. 
Whose motive? Ours or that of the Spirit of truth within 
us? The self-conscious or the sub-conscious ? 

For generations the self-conscious spirit, which is also 
the spirit of possession, has prevailed among us. Yet 
me and mine are poor ephemeral substitutes for He and 
His. We borrow all things and possess nothing. The 
extremist, the international zealot of to-day, will confirm 
us. ‘This is my religion, the new religion of the West 
and East commingling, and the reign of communism on 
earth.’ So Chuang-Tzu’s frog, who lived in a well and, 
therefore, knew the uttermost limits of the sea and the 
circumference thereof might have answered. For there 
is no communion save within the spirit of community, 
and no community save within the self-obliterating 
Unity of God. Moscow is nothing but a den of coiners 
where little men are turned out and stamped with the 
image of Lenin. Neither is the last word with the anti- 
communists of a possessive world where form and self 
are worshipped as one, but with Ssu K‘ung T‘u, the 
Taoist singer of freedom and immortality : 


‘To obtain likeness without form 
Is not that to possess the man ?’ 


The question asked and answered long ago in the shadow 
of Mount Everest, when the half-gods of the Vedas were 
blown like stars from the course of Brahma, contains the 
whole essence of the Wisdom of the East. 





Coive: 3 


Art. 14.—THE POSITION OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. 


THE completion of a year of opposition is a convenient 
moment to survey the present position of the Conservative 
Party ; to attempt an analysis of its reactions to defeat ; 
of the tendencies and views which it has developed during 
that year; of the preparations which it is making against 
the time, now perhaps not far off, when it may be called 
upon again to furnish a Government for the country. 
But for any such survey it is necessary to take a wider 
sweep and to review its history since, in 1922, with the 
break-up of the Coalition, it resumed its separate exist- 
ence and carried on unaided the Government for the first 
time for seventeen years. EHight years have passed since 
Conservatism set out on its post-War career. What 
characteristics has it exhibited during these years? At 
what has it been aiming? How far has it succeeded in 
presenting to the country a coherent body of thought, a 
consecutive course of action ? 

The break-up of the Coalition was a curious, interesting, 
and significant episode. It was the result of a movement 
in which the right of the Party in Parliament, supported 
by the machine and encouraged by the general distrust 
which Mr Lloyd George had created in the country, 
ranged itself against the bulk of its political leaders and 
the left wing of the rank-and-file. It is noticeable that 
among the political leaders as a whole there was little 
or no antagonism to the policy which was being pursued 
by the Cabinet of which they were members. It was 
only the extreme right or die-hard section of the Party 
which was in disagreement with Mr Lloyd George’s general 
policy ; for they had first been incensed by his failure 
to implement the promise to reform the House of Lords 
and then completely alienated and deeply outraged by 
the Irish Treaty. But a much wider section disapproved 
of Mr Lloyd George’s political methods and, in particular, 
of his refusal to abandon in peace time the almost 
dictatorial powers which, as Prime Minister, he had 
acquired during the War. But so deep was the hostility 
of the right wing that, rather than go into a general 
election in support of the Coalition, it would unquestion- 
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ingly have broken away, with the result that the Conser- 
vative Party would have been shattered. 

The prime cause of the post-war resurrection of the 
Conservative Party therefore was the desire for self- 
preservation, not for the furtherance of any definite 
policy. On the plea of preserving the Party, its most 
negative element drew to itself the whole body, with the 
exception of those Cabinet Ministers who were satisfied 
with the policy of the Coalition. It is true that success 
could not have been achieved but for the decision of 
Mr Bonar Law, arrived at only after much hesitation, to 
support the rebels and the resignation of Mr Baldwin 
(as well as of Sir Arthur Griffiths Boscawen, whose actions 
did not matter at all) from the Cabinet for the same 
purpose. The policy adopted by Mr Bonar Law for the 
General Election which immediately followed reflected 
accurately the instinct of self-preservation which had 
caused the break-up. It was felt to be too dangerous to 
ask the electors to support either Protection or House of 
Lords Reform. Both were discarded. The only positive 
proposal was that an Imperial Economic Conference 
should be summoned to investigate the possibility of 
closer commercial relations within the Empire. For the 
rest, the Conservative Party, at the moment of its rebirth, 
had no views to put before the country, except to recom- 
mend ‘ tranquillity,’ in order that every one might have 
an uninterrupted opportunity of going about his own 
business. The result of the polls, which gave Mr Bonar 
Law a clear majority of 77, was to confirm in power a 
Conservative Government representing almost exclu- 
sively the right wing of the Party, but a right wing without 
a policy either its own or anybody else’s. 

What followed is extremely instructive for those who 
believe it to be a mistake for the Conservative Party ever 
to formulate a positive programme. For the Govern- 
ment was not many months old when it became clear 
that a policy of complete negation would lead the Con- 
servative Party to disaster. The General Election had in 
fact produced a political situation totally different from 
what Mr Bonar Law had hoped would result from the 
separation of the Conservative from the Liberal Party. 
He had pointed out at the Carlton Club meeting that, 
besides preserving a Conservative Party, the break-up of 
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the Coalition would have the advantage of leaving the 
Liberal Party as a source from which an alternative 
Government could be obtained, whereas the continuation 
of the Coalition would force the electors, when they wanted 
a change, to vote for Socialism. But it was the Labour 
Party which emerged, for the first time, as the second 
party in the State and the official Opposition in the House 
of Commons. It was this very fact that made a purely 
negative policy impracticable. The most hardened die- 
hards could realise that, threatened with a Labour majority, 
even they must bestir themselves. The actual point of 
attack which made the negative position untenable was 
Unemployment. Upon this the Labour Opposition con- 
centrated from the moment Parliament met; by the end 
of the session in July it was certain that ‘ tranquillity ’ 
must be dropped. But what was to be done? The only 
positive policy with which the right of the Party felt any 
sympathy was Protection. In October 1923 it was in 
consequence decided to make an immediate appeal to the 
country on a programme of a tariff for manufactures and 
a subsidy for arable farming. Thus within twelve months 
of a remarkable victory the right of the Party was forced 
to abandon its purely static point of view. Theimmediate 
result of the Dissolution was to bring back into the party 
fold those leaders—Lord Balfour, Lord Birkenhead, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne, and Sir John 
Gilmour—who, having disapproved of the break-up of the 
Coalition, had not been included in Mr Bonar Law’s 
Cabinet. Thus the Conservative Party became, on the 
surface at least, completely re-united. 

At the election the Conservative Party was defeated, 
and in the new Parliament the Labour Party, supported 
by Liberal votes, assumed office. On Conservative policy 
the defeat had an immediate result. By a process which 
is still secret history, Protection was dropped the moment 
it failed to secure a majority. The right, suffering per- 
haps from an extreme case of post-election ‘cold feet,’ 
abandoned their pet proposal without a moment’s reflec- 
tion. The question was thus sharply raised as to what 
Conservative policy should be. A decision was clearly 
urgent. The Labour Government was not likely to hold 
office for long. Negation had failed. Protection had been 
jettisoned. The Party was left once again in the position 
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of having no policy at all. To re-state its principles, to 
formulate its policy, to bring itself into alignment with 
the new post-war era, would seem, in any case, to have 
been the prime task for a Party beginning again its 
separate existence. A year had passed without any 
such attempt—and this although it was pre-eminently 
a moment for clear thinking, for marking out foundations, 
for presenting a definite and intelligible picture to the 
post-war electorate of what the Conservative Party stood 
for in a world in which new issues, new conditions ruled 
supreme, and where, most vital fact of all, it was faced 
with a new enemy with a new philosophy and policy. 
What actually happened was something very different. 
In June 1924 a document was produced and published 
under the title of ‘Looking Ahead.’ It had a poor 
reception. It did not impress public opinion, and, indeed, 
the only impression it could leave on the minds of those 
who read it was the confusion of mind of those who had 
written it. It reproduced, in fact, the very incomplete 
re-union of the two wings of the Conservative Party. 
Instead of formulating a policy with which, from its 
inherent and essential Conservatism all members of the 
arty could agree, ‘ Looking Ahead’ was a mere cata- 
logue of all the varying and even contradictory ideas and 
proposals which had ever passed through the minds of 
either wing of the Party. For the right there was 
restoration of the powers of the Second Chamber and 
alteration of the political levy. For the left there was 
Widows’ Pensions, Temperance, The League of Nations, 
a vague reference to the desire of the Unionist Party that 
women should play their full part in public life. Further, 
it was difficult to see in the more ‘ progressive ’ proposals 
any common principle or ruling idea which could possibly 
make them characteristically Conservative. And ‘ Look- 
ing Ahead ’ bore on the face of it the fact that it was not 
the result of any determination of the Unionist leaders 
to set Conservative thought on firm foundations. As 
Mr Baldwin rather naively said in the preface, it was put 
together in response to repeated demands by ‘active 
members of the Party’ to know what the Party policy was. 
The General Election was not long delayed, for the 
Labour Government, utterly discredited by the com- 
bination of the Campbell case and the Russian Treaty, 
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fell in October. The country was disgusted with its first 
experience of Labour rule and would have dismissed 
Mr MacDonald whatever the Conservative programme 
had been. In fact, however, the Conservative leaders 
selected for their official platform only the more pro- 
gressive proposals contained in ‘ Looking Ahead,’ and 
even added to these the proposal to admit women to the 
franchise on equal terms with men. Nothing was said 
in Mr Baldwin’s election address on Second Chamber 
Reform or on the Political Levy, and with the exception 
of one tentative reference to the House of Lords he never 
referred to them in his election speeches. The right was 
put in cold storage. As for the electorate, it paid no 
attention to the Conservative programme at all, once it 
was satisfied that there was no danger of the taxation of 
food. The Labour Government had roused the most deeply- 
seated feelings of the British people—their dislike of foreign 
interference and disgust at any failure in the administra- 
tion of justice—and they were determined completely to 
destroy the power of the Socialist Party. But if little 
heed was paid to the Conservative programme, the 
election was dominated by the Conservative leader. 
Mr Baldwin took high ground in his speeches to the 
country. The Conservative Party, as a national not a 
class Party, having for its main object a united nation 
and prepared to carry out a broad policy of sane progress 
was the message he succeeded in conveying to the nation. 
The diehards and the machine had been so terrified by the 
portent of a Labour Government that they were prepared 
to let Mr Baldwin say whatever he liked at the Election. 
Their time would come when a Conservative Government 
was in office. The result of the Election was a victory 
such as the Conservative Party had never before achieved. 
And it was the victory of Mr Baldwin as the prime exponent 
of a Conservatism which for once seemed to have dropped 
its hard, narrow, unenlightened attitude of mind. 

It was now November 1924—just two years since the 
break-up of the Coalition. In that short space of time 
after re-establishing its existence, the Conservative Party 
had gone through three General Elections, in each of which 
it had put before the country not merely a totally different 
policy but an essentially different point of view. Nega- 
tion, Protection, Sane Progress had successively occupied 
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the stage. The Party, it is true, was preserved; it was 
re-united ; it was triumphant. But were its two wings 
really welded together? Was there not a real breach 
between them? If so, it was obscured, if not bridged, 
by the outstanding figure of Mr Baldwin. If there was 
divergence of policy between them, the battle would have 
to be fought out in the new Parliament. 

This, then, was the situation when the General Elec- 
tion was over—the Conservative Party in power with an 
immense majority ; pledged to a programme vaguely ‘ pro- 
gressive’ but not characteristically Conservative; with 
the country greatly relieved that Socialism had suffered 
a crushing defeat, but quite inattentive to the detailed 
proposals of the new Government; with the right wing 
of the Party under hatches ; with Mr Baldwin occupying, 
quite apart from the programme he had laid down, a 
pre-eminent and most authoritative position in popular 
opinion as the exponent of a Conservatism based on 
broad national foundations and as the national champion 
against Revolutionary Labour. The history of the next 
four and a half years turns upon the interplay of these 
various factors. The watershed of the Parliament was, 
in the event, the General Strike. Its defeat marked the 
culminating point of Conservatism as the representative 
of the national will. 

It was not long, however, before the diehard right 
made an effort to exchange the hold for the bridge. In 
March 1925 a Conservative private member introduced 
a Bill dealing with the political levy. To remove from 
the levy its practically compulsory character had long 
been a pet project of the Conservative machine. Under 
the guise of restoring political freedom to the individual 
Trades Unionist, it was hoped to strike a serious blow 
at the power of the Labour Party by reducing its funds. 
It seemed an ingenious, it certainly was a disingenuous 
proposal. It was based on the narrowest and most 
material Party considerations. To have supported it 
would have robbed the new Government of all claim to 
a broad national outlook. To Revolutionary Labour it 
would have given an opportunity for attack which would 
have been a godsend to it. A sharp agitation arose in 
the Party, and it became obvious that on this topic there 
was in fact between left and right a deep breach. Mr 
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Baldwin was forced to choose between them. In spite 
of threats that a ‘split in the Party’ would follow and 
in face of the immense pressure, exerted in the most 
devious ways, of the party machine, he decided against 
the Bill. His speech on the second reading, when he 
declared that he would not strike the first blow in a battle 
with organised Labour and that the predominant object 
of his policy was industrial peace in our time, confirmed 
him in the position he had gained at the Election as a 
political leader prepared to put the national above a 
party interest. As the summer advanced the Trades 
Unions, on the other hand, were clearly preparing to strike 
a blow—whether first or second they cared not—on behalf 
of Revolutionary Labour. By the end of July a coal 
strike combined with the general strike was imminent. 
At the eleventh hour Mr Baldwin decided to avert the 
struggle by giving a subsidy to maintain the existing 
scale of miners’ wages until a Royal Commission should 
have reported on the whole problem of the mining 
industry and made recommendations for its solution. 
The country and the Conservative Party were startled by 
his action. Had Mr Baldwin capitulated to the very 
forces which he had been put into power to defeat ? But 
when, in the following spring, the Commission had re- 
ported, the miners’ leaders had offered a blank refusal 
to its recommendations, and in May the general and the 
coal strikes had burst upon the country, the full wisdom 
of Mr Baldwin’s statesmanship became clear to all. He 
had given the nation an impregnable position on which 
to fight Revolution. The plain common sense of the 
community realised that any claim the miners had to 
special consideration had been more than met by the 
payment to them of 23,000,000/. in nine months, while 
their uncompromising refusal even to consider the Com- 
mission’s proposals threw into the strongest light their 
determination to have war at all costs. When the General 
Strike was called off Mr Baldwin had completely justified 
himself in public opinion and his policy of a national 
Conservatism seemed to hold the field. 

But the fact was that he and his policy had already 
become suspect to the right. The diehards had chafed 
under their defeat on the Political Levy Bill. It seemed 
to them that Mr Baldwin had played them false. What 
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was the use of having broken up the Coalition if three 
years later their views on Trades Unionism were to be 
disregarded by Mr Baldwin just as their views on Ireland 
had been disregarded by Mr Lloyd George? And their 
distrust and discomfort had been increased when in 
April 1925 Mr Churchill announced in the Budget state- 
ment that a large and costly scheme of Widows’ Pensions 
was forthwith to be introduced. It is true it had been 
part of the election programme, but to introduce it in the 
first year of office seemed to confirm the impression the 
Political Levy crisis had produced, that in power, as at 
the Election, the views of the right were going to be totally 
disregarded. From that moment the right wing deter- 
mined to regain the influence which it had apparently 
lost and to dominate the policy, administrative and 
legislative of the Government. Next year, even before 
the General Strike, the success of their efforts became 
apparent. An Economy Bill was introduced early in 
1926, of which the main proposal was to reduce the con- 
tribution of the State to help insurance. This was indeed 
a substitute for the more drastic and unscrupulous plan 
of confiscating the considerable surpluses which the 
Friendly Societies had accumulated. None the less it 
was the answer of the right to the Widows’ Pensions 
Act. Its passing marked the definite defeat of the more 
progressive elements in the Party. Their position had 
already been undermined. They were, many of them, 
young and politically inexperienced. For a year the 
peaceful penetration into their ranks of the right had 
been unceasing. It was their turn to get an attack of 
‘cold feet.’ They were divided and destroyed. And a 
change which had taken place in the Cabinet had greatly 
strengthened the position of the right. Mr Edward 
Wood, the most distinguished, influential and experienced 
younger Tory statesman of a progressive type, had been 
appointed Viceroy of India. His loss was irreparable. 
The centre of gravity and of energy shifted from the left 
to the right. 

Meanwhile, though the General Strike was over, the 
coal stoppage continued for six months more. The 
country grew weary of the long struggle and became 
increasingly dissatisfied that Mr Baldwin and the Govern- 
ment had failed to bring it to an end. And when, during 
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its course, an attempt was made to deal with the mining 
industry by two Bills, both wings of the Party in Parlia- 
ment were to some extent alienated. The left disliked 
the Eight Hours Bill, the right the Mines Re-organisation 
Bill, introduced to carry out some of the reconstructive 
measures recommended by the Samuel Commission. And 
both wings grew restive under the popular dissatisfaction 
with the Government. Neither of them understood or 
appreciated the policy of their leader. Mr Baldwin was 
convinced that, in the interests of the nation and of 
industrial peace, the coal strike must be fought to a 
finish and that another compromise settlement, such as 
Mr Lloyd George had always succumbed to, would be 
disastrous. Thus it happened that when the strike was 
over, when as a result of the terrible lessons it had taught, 
there grew up a desire for ‘peace in industry’ more 
general and deep than the country had ever known since 
Trades Unions had taken to politics, neither the country 
nor the Conservative Party appreciated Mr Baldwin’s 
achievement and, despite it therefore, his prestige and 
authority definitely declined. Thus by the end of 1926 
the right and left of the Party were in conflict, and Mr 
Baldwin and his policy of a broad, progressive, National 
Conservatism were in eclipse. From this unhappy con- 
dition of affairs neither the Government nor the Party 
was wholly to recover. In the country the prestige of 
the Government was gone, and, in fact, with the loss 
of prestige and the internal confusion of the Party its 
actions became both incoherent and unsuccessful. This 
confusion and failure were the direct result of the incomplete 
welding of the two wings, of the failure in 1924 to think 
out a policy in which from its inherently Conservative 
character all Conservatives could acquiesce, of the con- 
sequent necessity of holding a balance between the two 
wings. The course became so erratic that no underlying 
principle could be discovered in it. It was in Sir William 
Joynson Hicks that these opposite forces seemed to wage 
an endless and inconclusive battle. Now raiding ‘ Arcos’ 
to the enthusiastic plaudits of the diehards, now intro- 
ducing a Franchise Bill for ‘ flappers,’ now defending the 
bureaucratic provisions of ‘ Dora,’ now declaring himself 
to be ‘the guardian of the civil rights of the British 
people,’ the Home Secretary by his combination of 
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political energy and intellectual confusion seemed to the 
country to represent the condition of the Conservative 
Party. And, moreover, the events of 1926 had had a 
profound effect on Conservative opinion to the country. 
It had swung definitely to the right. The mood of 1924 
was gone. The proposals it had heard with tolerance or 
approval from the platform then, it now viewed with 
horror. It had no longer any sympathy with active or 
progressive measures. The reception which the Elec- 
tricity Bill met with was the first indication of the change. 
Stirred up by those whose vested interests made them 
dislike the public control of electrical power, large numbers 
of Conservatives in the country saw in vhe proposal 
Socialism at work. The fate of the ill-considered sugges- 
tions for House of Lords Reform, which were introduced 
also in 1927, further convinced the Party in the con- 
stituencies that the Conservative Government had 
abandoned its principles. For although the subject had 
been avoided at the General Election, Conservatives now 
remembered that their leaders had talked of it incessantly 
since the passing of the Parliament Act of 1911. The 
climax of dissatisfaction came when in 1928 the Franchise 
Bill was introduced. To hand over political power to 
a female majority, to let every thoughtless girl of twenty- 
one exercise the vote, to bring into the field, no doubt 
against the Conservative Party, a new army of industrial 
workers, to burden Conservative organisations in every 
constituency with the great practical difficulties involved 
in a large addition to the number of voters, seemed to the 
bulk of Conservatives in the country an act of madness 
uncalled for and inexcusable. Nor did the last legislative 
effort of the Government materially improve the situation. 
Immense as has been the benefit to industry from the 
derating scheme, its value was not fully appreciated, 
while the reorganisation of local Government, striking, 
as it inevitably did, at a certain number of vested 
interests and apparently implying a criticism of existing 
local bodies, roused more antagonism than support. 
These measures were not complete until the spring of 
1929. The Parliament was drawing to a close. It was 
decided not to wait until the last moment but to bring it 
to an end in May. With the polls, the Conservatives 
found their majority of some 200 transformed into a 
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minority of 30 to Labour alone and of 87 to the Liberal 
and Labour Parties in combination. 

Once again, as in 1922, the Conservative Party had 
faced the electorate with an almost exclusively negative 
policy. This time it was not ‘ Tranquillity ’ but ‘ Safety 
First.’ In reality the Conservative appeal was to its record 
of the last four and a half years. And ‘Safety First’ 
correctly expressed the immediate needs of the country ; 
for the improvement in trade and employment, the general 
feeling of increased confidence, which had begun to mani- 
fest itself, might—as indeed the sequel has shown—be 
only too easily nipped in the bud. The defeat itself was 
neither surprising nor in fact severe. A swing of the 
pendulum was only to be expected ; the electorate, how- 
ever, showed that it had not transferred its affections with 
enthusiasm either to the Labour or the Liberal Party. 
But what was instructive was the charge which was 
levelled against the Government. Mr Baldwin was told, 
when he took this stand upon its record, that the Conserva- 
tive Party ‘had done nothing with the great majority 
given it in 1924.’ And this charge was.made by very 
large numbers of Conservatives throughout the con- 
stituencies. Why was it made, and what did it mean? 
It certainly was not true. With the exception of a 
Factory Act, every major item of the 1924 programme 
had been carried out. Why, then, this particular accusa- 
tion? The answer is that Mr Baldwin had in fact been 
put into power for two purposes. The first was to fight 
the immediate battle against Revolutionary Labour; the 
second was to strengthen and reinforce the Conservative 
elements in the national life. The first was achieved— 
mainly by the statesmanship and instinct of Mr Baldwin 
himself. That was the immediate battle. It was won 
in 1926. But the second object the nation had had at 
heart was not achieved. It is true that it had hardly 
the vaguest idea of what it wanted done. That is not to 
be wondered at. An electorate cannot be expected to 
formulate, without guidance or direction, a policy for 
itself. But what it did realise last year was that after 
seven years of post-war Conservatism the country was 
still drifting towards Socialism, that nothing had been 
done to strengthen the permanent forces of Conservatism, 
to give national development a Conservative instead of 
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a Socialist bias. And the fact is that since the break-up 
of the Coalition no leading Conservative had ever devoted 
either thought or speech to the problem of whether and 
if so how this could be done. The attitude of the right 
and the left wings has been as follows. The right were 
fully conscious of the gradual weakening of the Conserva- 
tive forces in the national life. Their dread of the advent 
of a Socialist-Labour majority has throughout been in- 
tense. But fear had bereft them of all powers of thought. 
The only barrier they could devise was the restoration of 
the powers of the House of Lords, and this backward 
step they have either regarded as too hazardous electorally 
or, at least, they have failed to induce the party to adopt 
it at a General Election. The positive policy on which 
they based their hopes was the alteration of the political 
levy. But though they secured it in 1927, the General 
Election proved how completely ineffective in practice 
was that method of checking the growth of the Labour 
Party. Otherwise, they relied upon attracting the working- 
class supporters of Labour by the policy of Protection. 
But Protection is only by the vagaries of our political 
history a Conservative policy. Elsewhere in the Empire 
it is associated with urban Labour Parties. In any event, 
it has no necessary connection with Conservative philo- 
sophy. And the left—in every Party the wing which 
naturally does the pioneer work and blaizes fresh trails 
—has not shown, since the War, any interest in the 
question commensurate with its importance. Having 
failed to create any body of constructive Conservative 
thought for itself—and of this failure ‘ Looking Ahead ’ 
was sufficient evidence—it has been forced to conform to 
the movements of Socialism. The Widows’ Pension Act 
was given a foremost place, because the Socialist Govern- 
ment had intended to introduce one itself. The extension 
of the Franchise was undertaken to prevent the Labour 
Party doing it. With the exception of the derating 
scheme, which would never have seen the light but for 
the determination of a very small group of left wing 
Conservatives, the ideas of the left were certainly open 
to the criticism, constantly and bitterly made against 
them by the right, that they were merely Socialism-and- 
water. After seven years, the Conservative Party was 
still without any clear conception of what its objectives 
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were in face of the Socialist theory. In these critical 
years, therefore, it has been powerless to translate into 
effective action the instinctive desire of the national 
Conservatism to have its foundations underpinned and 
its faith justified. Small wonder, then, that, despite the 
immense output of legislation in the last Parliament, 
valuable as much of it was, the Party was accused by its 
supporters of having ‘ done nothing.’ The general body of 
Conservatives realised far more clearly than their political 
representatives how fast were slipping away from the 
national life and the national character those features 
and qualities which it is the duty of a wise Conservatism 
to preserve and to strengthen. This is the real moral of 
the last election. It is the fundamental criticism on post- 
war Conservatism that it has never grappled with the 
problem of its true function, much less applied itself to 
the search for any method by which that function can 
be carried out. 

So much for the past. What of the present situation ? 
How has the Conservative Party reacted to its defeat ? 
How has it spent the first twelve months of opposition ? 
It is not a very edifying story. The first stage of course 
was to blame the leader. He was told on all hands that 
‘ Safety First ’ had been a foolish battle-cry, and that to 
fight an election on so negative a policy was a mistake. 
But before the election neither left nor right had had 
any suggestions to make. If the Party was bankrupt of 
ideas all must share the blame. And now apparently 
we are once again going round the same cycle as the one 
which began in 1922. The 1929 election was Negation. 
Next comes Protection. It is here that the right has 
expended its energies since the election with, it must be 
added, characteristic stupidity. For if anything was clear 
in the post-election situation it was that, so soon as the 
Labour Government had become unpopular, the nation 
as a whole would be prepared to accept from the next 
Conservative Government a very wide application of safe- 
guarding. It was not safeguarding that caused the 1929 
defeat. The battle of safeguarding is in fact won, and it 
only remains to reap the fruits of victory. That was, 
one might have supposed, obvious even on the morrow 
of defeat. With the growth of unemployment and the 
collapse, which, since last autumn, has overtaken British 
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trade, it has become a commonplace to every one who has 
the slightest knowledge of public affairs. But the right, 
at once impatient and unpersevering, decided that some- 
thing more was needed to make a protective policy 
attractive. That something more was the Empire Free 
Trade Crusade. In one aspect it was a new device for 
securing taxation of food. But, of course, it was more 
than that. In the hands of Lord Rothermere and his 
friends it was meant to be a weapon with which to strike 
down Mr Baldwin. So bitter were their feelings against 
him that they were prepared to imperil a tariff on manu- 
factured goods in the effort to destroy their arch-enemy. 
In this they have now definitely failed ; the only result 
of the Crusade has been so nearly to disrupt the Conserva- 
tive Party that the leader has been forced to make a 
compromise with the crusaders. That compromise— 
that, if an Imperial Conference works out a scheme of 
closer trade relations involving the taxation of foreign 
food a Referendum will be held to ratify it—has made 
complex and troublesome a situation otherwise simple and 
straightforward. It may be said that Mr Baldwin ought 
not to have made any such agreement; but the para- 
mount duty of a party leader is to hold his Party to- 
gether, and last spring it became clear that if nothing 
were done Lord Beaverbrook’s efforts might make that 
impossible. The Crusaders, it appears, now wish to get 
out of their bargain. But their day is over; they will 
not succeed in ousting Mr Baldwin; and as that becomes 
increasingly apparent, their enthusiasm is daily lessening. 
In a word, all they have done is to make it a little more 
difficult to secure success in the urgent work of safeguard- 
ing our much harassed manufactures. But that does not 
exhaust the folly of the right. In so far as the Empire 
Free Trade campaign was intended as an attack on Mr 
Baldwin, it was suicidal. For there is no one from whom 
the country would more readily accept the imposition of 
a tariff. It would trust him to apply, in that task, the 
broad national outlook, the absence of class or sectional 
motives which it recognises in him. What, then, is to be 
thought of the judgment, statesmanship and trustworthi- 
ness of men who would put a policy in jeopardy in order 
to destroy an individual and who, when they find that the 
compromise they accepted has saved him from their 
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attacks, immediately try to withdraw from it? All this, 
however, it may be said, applies only to a small and 
unscrupulous section of the right. What of the rest ? 
Of them all that can be said is that they have made up 
their mind that a policy of ‘ strict economy ’ shall prevail 
in the next Conservative Government. For that purpose 
they propose that the only positive policy shall be the 
fiscal change. It is to be feared they have learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. It will be impossible to carry on 
a Government for four or five years on a policy of pro- 
tection and bare economy. They will be driven out of 
that position as surely as the Government of 1923 was, 
and as, under our very eyes to-day, the Socialist Govern- 
ment is being driven. So long as no alternative line of 
advance is put before the country, so long will it be im- 
possible to prevent the constant increase of national 
expenditure upon ‘ Social Services.’ There is, though the 
right refuses to believe it, no road that way. 

And what of the left, those ‘active members of the 
Party ’ whose entreaties produced ‘ Looking Ahead,’ and 
who had no suggestions to make at the last election? 
During the last Parliament their tone on Protection was, 
generally, one of supercilious contempt. They showed 
no interest in the extension of safeguarding ; they were 
horrified at the suggestion that steel and iron should be 
included. Since the election, however, they have become 
reconciled to a tariff and, in this matter, have been busy 
making their peace with the right. That is all to the 
good, for it means that on this subject, for the first time, 
the Party is becoming really united. Further, they are 
also reconciling themselves to abandon any hope of the 
extension of social services. In what line, then, are their 
minds moving? Are they attempting to formulate a 
policy -which will strengthen the Conservative point of 
view and the forces of Conservatism in the nation ? 
There are no signs of it. Their heads are full of state- 
organised or state-controlled schemes of industrial ‘rational- 
isation’ and ‘reorganisation.’ These they hope, per- 
haps, to exact from the leaders of industry as a quid pro 
quo for a tariff. They may also hope for a scheme of 
‘co-ordinating’ the existing insurance services. But 
what have these high-sounding polysyllabics to do with 
Conservatism ? What is there in them, even if achieved, 
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to show the British masses that there is another and a 
better line of advance forthem than Socialist almsgiving ? 
If this is to be the Conservative policy in the next Parlia- 
ment, what can the sequel be but another Socialist 
Government, better able to propose new schemes of 
extravagance, since they will have at their command 
the revenue a tariff will yield ? The left does not seem to 
realise that all these schemes, so out of touch with and 
so far removed from the hopes, the aims and the life of 
the working people, will not strengthen a single one of 
the links by which they are instinctively attached to the 
cause of Conservatism. The concentration of the left on 
these ideas is only another example of the extent to which 
the civil servant now dominates the politician. For 
these ideas have all been hatched in Government offices. 
Not one of them represents the fruit of any contact 
between Conservative members and their constituents, 
of any knowledge, such as the public man should gain 
and the civil servant cannot, of the views of the actual 
living citizens of this country. And if this is to be the 
sole contribution of the left to Conservative policy they 
are merely preparing for a repetition of the experiences 
of 1927 to 1929. Once more the great body of citizens 
of naturally Conservative instinct will feel that ‘nothing 
has been done’; for once again an opportunity will have 
been let slip for strengthening the Conservative forces, 
for giving to the future development of the British people 
a Conservative instead of a Socialist direction, and no 
effort will have been made to face the basic problems of 
our national life. 

These basic problems to-day lie too deep for ‘ rational- 
isation,’ ‘ reorganisation,’ ‘ co-ordination ’to touch. They 
relate, first and foremost, to the character and the status 
of the individual citizen. On that all else turns. If the 
appetite grows for being kept by the State from the 
cradle to the grave character inevitably deteriorates. 
And with character decline energy and initiative. When 
these are gone, the day of a nation is over. In modern 
Britain this appetite grows apace, sedulously catered for 
by the political enemies of Conservatism. To these 
problems of the individual is now clearly added the 
problem of how, with such tendencies at work, financial 
disaster can be avoided and trade and industry exist and 
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develop in face of the ever-increasing sums which direct 
taxation drains from their profits and resources. And, 
finally, there is the widest problem of all—how a complete 
democracy can develop stability and security. 

The answer to each of these problems is the same. It 
lies in the widest possible distribution among the citizens 
of private property. The character and status of the 
mass of the people can only be steadied and raised by their 
having a property-interest in their employments. For 
that, profit-sharing, co-partnership, share-owning. On 
the land, that great sanctuary for individual character, 
a whole new class of small occupier-owners must be 
called into existence. A democracy without a peasantry 
goes halt and maimed. And on these lines lies the way 
to the release of a vast new stream of economic and 
industrial energy and for the development of a nation of 
stable-minded citizens. Moreover, a population so linked 
with property and with the profits of industry would not 
tolerate, any more than does the population of France, 
the squandering of their wealth by the State. For a 
people whose working life is based on a property founda- 
tion will always instinctively and automatically reject a 
political philosophy which treats them as helpless casualties 
instead of as fighting men. ‘Every man a freeholder, 
every man a capitalist,’ is an ideal which perhaps in its 
literal completeness cannot be realised. But to further 
it in every way, to take the lead in its development, to 
identify it, as in the nature of things it should be identi- 
fied, with the philosophy and policy of Conservatism, is a 
task which the Conservative Party avoids at its peril. 
And how else can democracy as a political structure be 
made stable and secure except by the widest possible 
distribution of private property ? Conservatism knows 
these things. Yet year follows year without the Con- 
servative Party showing the vision, courage, and energy 
necessary to base its policy upon them. Until its policy 
is so based, the drift to Socialism, to the State as universal 
provider, will go on without any real check. For the 
occasional victory of a Party of the right, a year or two 
of ‘strict economy,’ will only be followed by a period of 
correspondingly lavish expenditure. 

Now with the coming adoption of a tariff, the Conser- 
vative Party has an opportunity it may never have again. 
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The real guid pro quo for Protection is not ‘ rationalisa- 
tion’ and ‘ reorganisation’; it is that, wherever Pro- 
tection is given, the concerns which enjoy it should be 
called upon to introduce co-partnership or profit-sharing 
schemes for their workers. If the State protects, it has 
both a right and a duty to see that the extra wealth thus 
produced is distributed equitably between the interests— 
capital, management, labour—whose joint efforts bring 
it into existence. And in this time of heavy and, for so 
many, permanent unemployment, the resettlement of the 
land of Britain is a measure of relief of which the 
obviousness alone accounts for the neglect. If the ‘ active 
members’ of the Conservative Party, the left on whose 
efforts fresh thought and new ideas depend, would but 
address themselves to the problem of how to increase the 
responsibilities, enlarge the interests, call out and develop 
the qualities and give full scope for the character of our 
working people, they would at last be producing a Con- 
servative policy to which all shades of thinking Conserva- 
tives could turn. And even the elements in the Party 
which favour negation could not but realise that action 
such as this would in any event be consonant with and 
not contrary to the principles they approve. Eight years 
have been wasted. Surely it is enough. How much 
darker must the national situation grow, how much more 
must the national fibre be weakened by the distribution 
of public doles, how much longer must the national 
resources be squandered, before the ‘ Party of property ’ 
realises that it holds the key to safety, and that the only 
future worthy of the British people is their development 
under the guidance and inspiration of a sane but active 
Conservatism into a property-owning democracy ? 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Private Letter-books of Scott—Biographies: Melbourne, 
Flora Annie Steel, and Lord Carnock—The Making of 
an Editor and an Actor—Michael Angelo—Cricket— 
Two Works on the Vatican Council—Dr Montefiore’s 
Universalism—Rolle—Works of old Discovery—The 
Unicorn—Ornaments—‘ Portrait of the Labour Party ’— 
Newspapers and the Novel—Foreign Views of English 
Writers—Fiction. 


THE ‘ Quarterly’ extends a hearty welcome to ‘The 
Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott’ (Hodder 
and Stoughton), edited by Mr Wilfred Partington. Sir 
Walter was largely responsible for the foundation of this 
Review ; he was a regular contributor during its earlier 
years, and his assistance and encouragement never 
failed it. Under his son-in-law, Lockhart, the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
attained such wide influence that Scott was persuaded 
to write to one in high authority asking for special inside 
information of Government intentions, to be granted as a 
recognition of the editorial eminence of Lockhart, who 
incidentally, as shown in this book, never hesitated to get 
wires pulled on his own behalf. The ‘ Quarterly’ naturally 
appreciates the references to itself in this volume, though 
disagreeing with some of Lockhart’s remarks concerning the 
founder and first proprieter—remarks much at variance 
with many letters of friendship, still in existence, written 
by him to John Murray. That, however, is by the way. 
Mr Hugh Walpole and Mr Partington have placed all 
educated readers under a very real obligation by giving 
them such a varied, instructive, and entertaining feast 
of historical, literary, and social information. Here we 
have grave and gay, the political outlook and the 
domestic habits of Lady Holland; the outpourings of 
adulation, the caustic comments of Lockhart on things 
in general; the entertaining letters of Byron; the 
Waverley mystery; sad sidelights on Sir Walter’s crash 
and the magnificent recovery; pictures of his home and 
family, of his friends and critics, of his business and 
pleasures. The book is a storehouse of information about 
his day. While the letters are allowed to tell their story, 
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Mr Partington’s editorial comments and notes are a con- 
stant source of delight. 

A notable recent biography is that of ‘Lord Mel- 
bourne ’ by Mr Bertram Newman (Macmillan). Reading 
it renews the old question of what would the verdict of 
history have been if Melbourne had died in June 1837— 
a not very outstanding Prime Minister; the much criti- 
cised Home Secretary of the Reform years; the long- 
suffering and much-tried husband of Lady Caroline Lamb ; 
the man of the world, of wide reading and no deep con- 
victions ; the personification of Whiggism ; the offspring 
of a clever and attractive mother and a father who was 
neither attractive nor clever, unless rumour was for once 
correct in attributing his parentage to Lord Egremont. 
Then came that summer morning of 1837, and Melbourne 
found himself the counsellor, instructor, friend, guardian, 
and standby of the young Queen. No man of his day 
could have filled the réle so well—not Peel, nor Welling- 
ton, nor Russell, nor Palmerston; none had the particular 
and invaluable characteristics of Melbourne, the mixture 
of fatherly affection and courtier-like deference; the 
worldly wisdom and wide experience, the gentle chaff, 
the tactful but definite (though often unrealised) gift of 
guidance; the charming humour (so much needed), the 
shrewd comments. We see in him the ideal man to 
train a young, innocent, and inexperienced, but obstinate 
and all-too-intense girl, in the ways of sovereignty, and 
she and England were indeed fortunate in having such a 
guide. Mr Newman does much to disprove certain unfair 
criticisms on Melbourne’s earlier official and non-official 
career, and gives us an attractive picture of a notable 
man. The only highly desirable thing which he—or his 
publishers—do not give is an index. 

The autobiography of Mrs Flora Annie Steel, ‘The 
Garden of Fidelity ’ (Macmillan), is so richly imbued 
with the stimulating personality of its author that it 
proves as refreshing in the reading as a talk with that 
dominating and humorous old lady must have been, with 
her uplifted hand of admonition, as shown in the frontis- 
piece, and her widespread capacity for doing helpful 
things. It is curious that so little of the mere author 
appears in this book. Here we are shown Mrs Steel as 
the happy girl, the young wife, the social leader in parts 
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of India where without her guidance the life must have 
been one drift, the reformer, medical adviser, and practical 
educationalist, with many things else; and the writing of 
books, her especial province, mentioned almost as an 
after-thought. In establishing that relation of things, 
who shall say that Mrs Steel was wrong ? for although her 
works, of fiction and otherwise, were valuable, they cannot 
have been more helpful or had a more extensive influence 
than the practical service she gave to the many thousands 
of native Indian women with whom she lived. The 
effect of such work may be helpful to the British Raj 
in these anxious and troubled times. This is not an 
autobiography to read and then finally to be done with. 
It is a simple revelation of personality with all its quiet 
assertiveness, so attractive and compelling, that often it 
will be returned to for its unfaltering brightness and the 
spiritual strength that it gives. 

It is a bold and difficult task for a son to write the 
life of his father. Few can maintain the necessary 
detachment and perspective, and give the personal 
touches which only intimacy can supply, and yet are so 
necessary to show a man as he really was and make him 
live again. Mr Harold Nicolson, in his ‘ Life of Lord 
Carnock’ (Constable), has succeeded admirably as a 
detached biographer, and if we add a wish that some- 
times ‘ Nicolson’ and ‘ Nicolson’s third son’ had given 
place to ‘ my father’ and ‘I,’ it is but a small criticism on 
a remarkable book. The work is not only a very able 
biography, it is also the history of a period of diplomatic 
action, tradition, and thought. Nicolson entered the 
Foreign Office at the height of the Victorian régime, and 
when Diplomacy was not only a profession but almost a 
vocation and a caste apart, a time when ordinary office 
methods, organisation and appliances would have seemed 
almost sacrilegious; and he lived to see the post-war 
Foreign Office that we know to-day. His service was 
widely varied—Germany, Turkey, Persia, Morocco, and 
Russia, all at interesting periods ; and finally at home he 
was in control of the Foreign Office itself. He was 
typical of all that was best in British diplomacy in the 
’seventies and the four succeeding decades. His person- 
ality and work were the essence of the old diplomatic 
school, with its ideals, methods and aims, its successes 
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and failures, among the last being the prevention of war 
in a Europe that was developing on lines alien to old 
tradition and beyond the powers of restraint of any 
diplomatic school, old or new. 

Mrs W. L. Courtney, with so much suppression of 
self that even her name does not appear on the title-page 
or anywhere within the book, has written a pleasant 
study of the literary life of her husband, ‘ The Making of 
an Editor ’ (Macmillan). It will gladden his friends and 
assuredly would have delighted him. Dr Courtney was 
an attractive man of industry and enormous powers of 
work. Looking back on his record as an Oxford don 
and as the editor, successively, of ‘ Murray’s Magazine’ 
and the ‘ Fortnightly,’ and then as the literary editor of 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ in itself surely a responsibility 
sufficient for any mind and body, we are able to pay 
tribute to his judgment, breadth of mind, ever genial ° 
temperament, and certainly to his generosity of heart ; 
for he did not stint his gifts of helpful friendship to 
others. Probably his own writings suffered through his 
devotion to many grindstones; but only genius can 
shine everywhere, and it is doubtful .in practical fact 
whether even genius can do so much as that. As the 
old stock-actor seems to have made his final exit from 
the Thespian boards, as he would have put it, there 
cannot be many books of reminiscences to come of the 
kind of which Mr Joe Graham’s ‘An Old Stock-Actor’s 
Memories ’ (Murray) is a bright and entertaining example. 
It is written with rare spirit and has any number of racy 
and humorous stories, fresh from the mint of a well- 
stored and well-ordered mind. What times those were, 
when an actor would play stock for a doubtful weekly 
salary of a few shillings; and though much of it must 
have been rant and fustian, much of it also certainly was 
good. The actor of those days had grit and a sincerity 
in his art which the frequent hard fortune, sometimes | 
approaching penury and starvation, of the profession | 
could not destroy. But he had his jokes and frolics | 
too, and while they interest these Memories also greatly | 
amuse, for ‘Joe’ tells his stories, of glad days and 
sad days, with point and glow. Irving, Tree, Wilson | 
Barrett, George Alexander are among the subjects of 
remembrance here ; and the book, as re-creating gallantly | | 
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a chapter of the Theatre which must soon be gone for 
ever, is one to be secured and read. 

Of the three parts of Dmitri Merezhkovsky’s 
volume entitled ‘Michael Angelo’ (Dent), that which 
provides the title is the least satisfactory, for the reason 
that purporting to be history it lacks the requisite 
sincerity ; whereas the two short stories, comprising the 
rest of the volume, being frankly fiction, charm the mind 
and with all their obvious artifice are convincing. We 
are shown Michael Angelo in his troubles, quarrels, and 
difficulties with Pope Julius, the architect Bramante, and 
his young rival, Raphael; struggling against jealousies 
until his death at the end. It all is highly coloured and 
unduly violent ; rather like an ill-acted scene in a hurried 
comedy than a true episode of life and greatness. The 
stories—that of Ginevra, who, rising from a swoon which 
had been taken as death to be severally rejected as a 
ghost by her guardian, her husband, and her mother, 
until accepted by the lover who has been forced to lose 
her; and that of Bucciolo, who, under his tutor’s in- 
structions, studied the art of love with consequences 
similar to those of Falstaff at Windsor—though slight, are 
charming. 

Some jolly books have been written about cricket. 
So far as concerns the quality of the literature given to it 
no other sport or pastime can outdo this greatest of the 
games, and Mr Neville Cardus’s ‘Cricket ’ (Longmans) 
deserves a place among the best of them. It has human 
interest, wit, style, stories; and so far as its purposes 
are concerned is helpful and right-speaking, for once 
more the author draws attention to the ill-tendencies of 
these days towards the dragging of the game, and such 
silly intrusions as the tea-interval and the idolatry of 
the averages-table. But although he paints with delight 
the glories of the legendary days—and how warming to 
the hearts of cricketers, are reminiscences of Maclaren, 
Jessop, ‘ Ranji,’ the Gunns, Johnny Briggs, Tom Richard- 
son, and innumerable others, ending with ‘EH. M.’ and 
‘'W. G.’—even the great age had its limitations and its 
tediousness. Evidently Mr Cardus has not sat through 
the opening of a Notts innings by Shrewsbury and Scotton 
when their play was more monotonous than a wilderness. 
There were wearisome stonewallers as well as giants in 
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those days; while as for the Doctor, rightly honoured as 
the supreme immortal of Cricket, one of the thrills of this 
reviewer's experiences came at Canterbury in the ’eighties, 
when Peake was bowling and Grace, after obviously 
giving instructions for a certain ball to be delivered, went 
to deep mid-on for the expected catch, which came clean 
into his hands—and was dropped. The clouds stood still 
in their dismay. 

It is refreshing to come across so frank a study as 
this by the late Dr J. B. Bury of ‘The Papacy in the 
Nineteenth Century’ (Macmillan); for in these days 
generally, both in world and in church politics, there are 
tendencies towards flabby mutual concessions and the 
mealy-mouth, which would have sent our more earnest 
and possibly uncharitable grandfathers into transports 
of indignation. Here we have a truthful historical 
arraignment, it is no less, of the wilful methods and Ultra- 
montane purblindness of the Roman Church as shown in 
the policy of Pope Pio Nono, between the years 1864 and 
his death in 1878, to which brief span, despite the title, 
this book limits itself. Yet those were very crucial 
years for the Papal Church, as the obstinacy and megolo- 
mania of Pius, flattered and helped by his Ultramontane 
majority, not only brought his temporal authority to an 
end, but forced dogmas through, which a large minority 
of his cardinals and bishops resisted and, until they were 
passed, deplored. The belated doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception (declared in 1854) and the principle of the 
Infallibility of the Pope were but supreme expressions 
of the determined policy of Pius, opposed, as the ‘ Syllabus 
of Errors’ itself put it, to ‘ progress, liberalism, and 
modern civilisation,’ representing in Dr Bury’s words, 
‘the other side of the history of the freedom of thought.’ 
This is a hard-hitting book ; compact, with a vast amount 
of historical fact and argument compressed into moderate 
compass ; yet amid the battles and debates over causes 
the personal side of the ecclesiastical fighters is not 
overlooked, and it is plain to observe that the vanity of 
Pius had its effects. Dr R. H. Murray, the editor, doubts 
whether the Pope, in 1866, described himself as ‘ the way, 
the truth, and the life,’ although Lord Acton as well as 
Bury believed that he did so; but as Pius could open an 
interview with Bishop Ketteler with the equally amazing 
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question, ‘ Amas me ?’ is not the other self-application 
possible ? 

And then, having read Bury, by one of those co- 
incidences, which prove so especially apt, we receive two 
volumes, ‘The Vatican Council’ (Longmans), based 
by Dom Cuthbert Butler of Downside on private letters 
written from Rome by Bishop Ullathorne of Birmingham, 
while the Council, to which he was a delegate, was sitting. 
It is a fair and enlightened work, and even gives a good 
word to the ‘ old-fashioned Protestant.’ Though written 
from the opposite standpoint it is confirmative of the 
general findings of Dr Bury; for while explaining them 
naturally, it brings out the manifold deficiencies of the 
Council ; the unwieldiness, frequent muddle, and appalling 
waste of labour and time involved. Pope Pius, of course, 
is shown as a more genial being than the former work 
suggests; but it is clear that he took upon himself un- 
precedented responsibilities which resulted in actions of 
doubtful wisdom. The work should be read with that of 
Bury, especially as it brings out aspects of the great 
inquest and debate which would not appeal or appear to 
him ; especially that showing the wonderful fidelity, the 
proper loyalty, of the minority of the Council once the 
decision was reached. One feels that the better mind 
and wisdom was with those cardinals and bishops who 
opposed the doctrine of the Infallibility, but the decision 
reached they ceased their opposition almost at once. 
Only Déllinger, set already against Papal developments 
due to Pius, continued to oppose—and the pity is that 
the ’ Old Catholic’ was alone; for the spirit of which 
Ultramontanism is an expression belongs to the narrower 
order of Catholicism under which any unity of Christendom 
is for ever impossible. 

The influence of Dr C. G. Montefiore, due to his 
large-minded spiritual liaison work between Judaism and 
Christianity, will be increased through this thoughtful 
but necessarily very brief study in the development of 
Universalism, ‘IV Ezra’ (Allen and Unwin), in which, 
taking as its basis the half-protest of Ezra against the 
doctrine of all-but-universal damnation after death, he 
insists on the reality of the divine charity, which, with 
equal thoroughness, shall redeem all. Compactly but 
clearly he studies the growth of the nobler and truer 
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principle from Zeno, with the practical experiments of 
Alexander the Great, through endless set-backs and 
diversities ; with Origen on the side of light, and Augustine 
on the side of darkness, until now, when, in the general 
heart, the medizval terrors of Hell are fading before 
common sense and truth. Instead of the old horror we 
have ‘the universalism of the higher morality,’ and the 
hope of a spiritual World-Brotherhood. It is awful to 
contemplate the misery caused for many centuries, the 
irking anxieties and despair, through the misreadings of 
passages of Scripture and the wilful narrow insistence on 
the precise application of such misreadings. Hell was 
over-popular with the self-Elect. They used its fires for 
the torture of others; but now that mental tyranny 
over the minds and hearts of the multitude is ended. 
Here is a book of true catholicity. 

The recent revival of interest in Richard Rolle, the 
Yorkshire hermit and mystic of the fourteenth century, 
will be strengthened by this volume of his ‘Selected 
Works ’ (Longmans), which, with Mr G. C. Heseltine’s 
introduction, brings out the helpful and joyous sanity 
of the man. It is not often that the mystics have shown 
such sweet reasonableness as Rolle did, and, therefore, 
it is the more honourable and welcome that one of our 
own English race should be added to the flesh-and-blood 
saints whose life and words had spiritual wisdom. He 
saw the truth truly, and did not lose it in a vague dream- 
fulness; while his prose is equally just and sensible. 
He knew mankind because with all his wish for solitude 
he kept, or through his popularity was kept, close to it, 
and therefore was the more helpful to mankind. ‘ Five 
things are found in man,’ he said: ‘ thought, affection, 
purpose, work, and speech. Let the thought be holy, 
the affection clean, the purpose right, the work just, the 
speech tempered.’ The passage marks the measure of 
the sane spirituality of the man. 

The most excellent work of the Hakluyt Society has 
received repeated tributes in our pages, and periodically 
it is our pleasant duty to welcome additions to the 
series of printed volumes, old records which otherwise, 
without the Society’s direct or indirect support, would 
have been lost to the general reader. Here are two more 
such handsome and admirable works, but in these cases 
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the goodwill of the Society has been associated with 
private enterprise. The first, edited as well as published 
by Mr Henry Stevens, ‘New Light on the Discovery of 
Australia,’ as revealed by the Journal of Captain Dom 
Diego de Prado y Tovar, does not fully justify the 
assumption of the Editor, but the ‘ Relacion,’ on which 
it is chiefly based, is undoubtedly a document of first-rate 
value, and it does entitle Prado to supplant Pedro 
Fernandez de Quiros, who hitherto had occupied his 
place, as a foremost discoverer of Australia. The especial 
charm of these explorers is that in their records of travels 
they took note also of the human incidents they en- 
countered ; and thereby added vastly to the interest of 
their narratives. We hope at some due season to revert 
to these works and treat of their qualities at greater 
length than at present is possible. Especially so with 
‘A New Account of the East Indies ’ (Argonaut Press), 
written by Captain Alexander Hamilton, published in 
1797, and now re-issued under the editorial supervision 
of Sir William Foster, whose work for Indian literature 
already is beyond ordinary praise. The best of Hamilton’s 
two richly-produced volumes is found in its unconscious 
revelations of Hamilton himself; one of the two charac- 
teristic pioneers of the spread and settlement of our Empire ; 
or as Sir William Foster calls him, ‘ the British adventurer 
at his best—shrewd, capable, cool, taking the hard knocks 
of fortune with equanimity, enjoying to the full a life 
of rich possibilities, and making the best of such luck as 
came his way.’ He fought and travelled hard, a licensed 
free-booter. Keenly observant and blessed with a sense 
of humour ; and, therefore, the writer of a book readable 
and historical, which should be added to every serious 
library. 

The unicorn has ever been a fascinating beast, an 
ornament of history, legend, and the devices of heraldry, 
and it is right, therefore, that this curious, ingenious, 
far-searching, and attractive volume by Mr Odell Sherard, 
‘The Lore of the Unicorn’ (Allen and Unwin), should 
have its audience and appreciation. It goes deeply into 
the provinces of mystery wherein the unicorn lurked ; 
and after studying its asserted origins and the presumed 
magical. properties of its horn, once a valued property in 
heathendom and Christendom alike, traces the physical 
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wonder down to the reality of the narwhale’s tusks, and 
discovers probably the religious truths of which much of 
the legends surrounding the unicorn were the poetic 
expression. The book covers a region in which the true 
and the fantastic, the historical and the mythical, the 
material and the magical, easily meet ; and as treated by 
Mr Sherard, with elaborate details and the luminous 
patience which follows a clue to the dream from which it 
rose, it provides good reading and opportunity for sug- 
gestive thought. Some time ago we reviewed at length 
a four-volume study of the ‘Modes and Manners of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ of which Mr Max von Boehn 
was the part-author. Although German of origin that 
work was admirably adapted through its illustrations and 
examples to the conditions of this country. Afterwards 
another volume appeared, this time devoted to miniatures 
and silhouettes, also noticed by us; and now we have a 
further addition to the series from that industrious pen, 
‘Modes and Manners: Ornaments’ (Dent). In its 
close study, richly adorned with examples reproduced, 
of lace, fans, gloves, walking-sticks, parasols, umbrellas, 
jewellery, and trinkets, including in such diversity of 
trinkets, amulets, mirrors, watches, rosaries, snuff-boxes, 
tooth-picks, scent-bottles, and many things else, we have 
a volume valuable to the historian of all civilised times 
and essential to artists, stage-producers, and others who 
need reliable examples and guidance in their work. 

The experience of seeing ourselves as others see us 
is never more than passably successful, but it is invariably 
interesting. Herr Egon Wertheimer’s ‘Portrait of the 
Labour Party’ (Putnams), drawn by an observant, 
cultivated, and sympathetic foreigner, is more than a 
mere pen-picture of the Labour movement as it appears 
to-day. It is also a study of the British mind and 
temperament, with its hopes and spirit, especially of 
compromise ; for Labour is shown to be characteristic 
of the nation; and, beyond all else, it is a chronicle of 
the rise of the present Ministerial Party from its somewhat 
fumbling beginnings, through hard days and vicissitudes 
to its tolerated ascendancy; and the book ends with a 
suggestion as to the future, when the Party may be— 
the element of uncertainty is still large—uninterruptedly 
paramount in the State, free of Liberal fussing, and 
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able, while continuing to work out in responsibility our 
Imperial destiny, to face those large and difficult issues 
which as yet it has rather vaguely advocated than 
seriously studied. This is a shrewd and honest book, and 
contains some admirable word-portraits of the chief 
figures, the statesmen and the agitators, in the political 
army of Labour. 

Guess-work as to the future is a game that we all can 
play at, and do play on the slightest provocation. Mr 
Harold Herd has joined the party with his conjectures 
on ‘The Newspaper of To-morrow’ (Allen and Unwin), 
and shown himself an optimist. He looks forward to a 
leisurely future, when the hours of labour will be shorter 
and easier and the tired business man, the workman and 
their wives will have opportunities for improving their 
intelligence and their taste, with results as shown in 
more human and feminine and magazine-like newspapers. 
Broadcasting will affect the journals of to-morrow; and 
the fact that air-travel will bring closer the countries of 
the world and, what is more germane to the issue, press- 
distribution must greatly affect the usefulness and appear- 
ance of the newspapers. In Mr. Herd’s Utopia we shall 
be able to travel to America by air in a few hours and 
for a few pounds, and—but is it not all an ingenious and 
entertaining begging-of-the-question ? Let us hope that 
in some details of his forecast Mr Herd is a true prophet ; 
but, meanwhile, it looks as if journalistic tendencies were 
rather adrift in the opposite direction, with newspapers 
disappearing and failure threatening all but the few and 
thousands of good men and women unemployed. 

In the fourth volume of his admirable ‘ History of 
the English Novel’ (Witherby), wherein he studies the 
period of Intellectual Realism which had for its supreme 
and outstanding examples, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
and Sterne, Dr Ernest Baker enters a region already well- 
explored and enjoyed by lovers and students of literature 
and its history. Those writers, with their ironic boldness 
and the freshness of their work, not forgetting the truth 
that the ranks of letters were not then crowded as they 
are now by so many journeymen and pigmies, stand out 
as giants; and for the work they did, in laying the 
foundations of the fiction of reality, are entitled to their 
prominence. In his preface Dr Baker suggests that 
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possibly we have seen the end of the realistic novel as 
originally established by them ; but it is to be hoped that 
he will not be precipitate in adopting any such theory. 
It is a danger to assume too much from recent tendencies ; 
and it is possible, nay probable, that the two examples 
he names of novelists recently deceased as portents of 
new and future developments will have faded to forgetful- 
ness before the next decade is out. But neither dare we 
predict, for prophecies are sometimes very like the 
boomerang. Let us be content once again to pronounce 
a blessing on a work which as regularly as its publication 
progresses proves increasingly authoritative and helpful. 
A welcome and unmistakable tribute to the wealth, 
influence, and power of English literature is shown in 
the continued and increasing study of its works and 
masters by students in foreign universities and else- 
where abroad. From Turin comes ‘An Introduction to 
Hardy’ (Fratelli Bocca), written by Professor Federico 
Olivero; an eloquent even an enthusiastic essay, not 
devoid of errors but yet so sincere and thorough in its 
detail that one feels thankful over it. The author speaks, 
for instance, of Hardy’s narrative never being incoherent 
or disconnected ; but surely with all the appreciation 
rightly felt, ‘Jude the Obscure’ was greatly marred by 
unevenness and disconnectedness. That defect more than 
anything else was the real cause of the failure of the book. 
Also, we are told that ‘ Tess’s hanging is seen from afar’ ; 
an error, probably due to a foreigner’s misreading. We 
have, however, no wish through naming these instances 
of flaws to depreciate a book which is admirable in its 
endeavour, spirit, and suggestion. Miss Marjorie 
Bowden’s ‘Tennyson in France’ (Manchester University 
Press) goes more widely afield than Signor Olivero, for 
she studies the progress of the acceptance in France, and 
mainly by French men of letters, of the poet whose 
reputation certainly has dwindled in his own country. 
Whatever reaction from that tendency there may be 
here, Tennyson will never recover the absurdly high 
position he occupied amongst his contemporaries, and he 
is yet more unlikely to do better abroad. The subject 
chosen for this thesis is, therefore, of limited concern ; 
but evidently laborious research and illimitable patience 
have gone to the preparation and writing of a book, 
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that will suitably companion the familiar green volume 
of the Complete Works which is almost certain to be 
conspicuous, even though more neglected than should be, 
in any Victorian book-case. 

The chronicle of a strange journey, which Mr R. 
Francis Foster has written under the appropriate title of 
‘Joyous Pilgrimage’ (Elkin Matthews and Marrot), 
provides the happiest of light reading for a tired hour. 
Its spirits, humour, imagination, and irresponsibility 
combine to make it delightful. The author, with his 
companion Longshanks, who at one time wore a tall hat, 
walk, when they cannot borrow a ride, through the 
counties framing London; their only permanent assets 
being a medieval religiousness, an insatiable thirst, and 
a faculty for securing free board and lodgings. They 
come to hard straits and to weird adventures, frequently 
straying into the world of fantasy of which legendary lore 
is the main export, and so they encounter apes and 
madmen, ghosts and murderers. Some of the sketches 
have fancy or imagination to a high degree, and the 
whole book is mind-medicine for sour times. A par- 
ticular word of praise is due to the illustrations which 
deserve the recognition they do not get on the title-page. 

Frankness, that primal note of rebellious modernity, is 
loud in both these novels: ‘The Party Dress’ (Knopf), 
by Joseph Hergesheimer, and ‘ Time, Gentlemen, Time’ 
(Heinemann), by Norah Hoult, whose first published book 
‘Poor Women’ with its truth and sympathy promised 
a future which this successor has neither strengthened 
nor quite disappointed. Mr Hergesheimer introduces his 
readers to that chapter of prosperous and vulgar American 
life, which seemingly knows no bounds to its self- 
indulgence, and finds in Prohibition an added lure to the 
repeated cocktail, with love shown as a very large appetite. 
Nina Henry is married, lovely, fair, and forty, and 
beginning to realise that age is making claims on her 
when, seeing herself in a new dress fresh from Paris, 
she feels young again, and under the subtle influence of 
wearing that frock meets and gives her love to a man 
from the tropics who has, however, ideals and a conscience. 
Possessions somewhat rare, it seems, in the chapter of 
American social life portrayed. Nina gives herself to 
him as unreservedly as the author describes the incident ; 
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and so it comes to tragedy. The book has cleverness, 
but somehow she and her companions wear aspects of 
unreality possibly due to the sort of life they live now 
that America is over-rich and evidently drifting, at any 
rate among its richer members, to decadence. The scene 
of Miss Hoult’s novel is placed in meaner circumstances, 
the environment of a drunken solicitor, with a wife who, 
had she possessed a little more warmth, might have been 
a sympathetic figure. As it is, the book, though truthful 
and bitter, does not quite move the reader. It has 
omissions ; the chief being over the alteration that too soon 
has come to the character of the drunken Carmichael. 
He has fallen to gross selfishness and ruin with insufficient 
justification after his promising start. But, undeniably, 
the book is clever and in its detail far-seeing. The 
public-house scenes suggest that Miss Hoult is not only 
a very gifted lady, but a collaboration of woman and 
man. How does she know all that ? 
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